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THE MANUFACTURE OF MILK POWDER 


By JoHn C. SUMMERS 
(The Science of Baking: XXV) 


HE first attempts to manu- 

facture milk were crude, 

both the methods employed 

and the finished products 

n proving very unsatisfac- 

tory. Much progress, however, has been 
made in this industry during recent 
Now there are 
operating modern plants, the outputs of 
which are proving entirely satisfactory 
for the manufacture of bread and cake. 


years. many concerns 


MILK POWDER MANUFACTURE 

As early as 1903 powdered milk was 
manufactured by the roller process. In 
the East this product was produced by 
improved methods in 1906. On the Pa- 
cific Coast the manufacture of milk 
powder began in 1908. The production 
of skim milk powder accompanies the 
manufacture of butter, or other similar 


utilization of butter fat, as in the sale 
of sweet cream. 

There are in the United States about 
40,000,000 lbs of milk used annually in 
the manufacture of butter. The skimmed 
milk from this, aside from that required 
for calf feeding, is available for milk 
powder. In order to make the manu- 
facture of this article possible it is neces- 
sary that fresh milk be assembled in 
large volume at a cost not prohibitive. 
Milk factories can only exist in the best 
dairy sections. 

The Pacific Coast offers excellent con- 
ditions for dairy farming. With a mild 
climate, heavy rainfall in some sections, 


and fertile soil, it is possible to graze 
most of the dairy herds on green pastur- 
age for 12 months of the year. 

Recent statistics show that there are 
now about 220,000 cows in the state of 
Oregon, and about 880,000 acres of land 
devoted to dairy farming. In Washing- 
ton there are about 290,000 dairy cows 
and 1,450,000 acres occupied by dairy 
farmers. In California there are 645,- 
000 head of dairy cows on about 3,000,- 
000 acres of dairy land. 


KINDS OF POWDERED MILK 


Unfortunately there is much powdered 
milk on the market which is wholly unfit 


for bread making purposes, or human 
consumption. This 
stances to a careless and unwise choice 
Often contaminated or 


is due in some in- 


of raw material. 
sour milks are used in the manufacture 
of dry milk. 

If contaminated, when used in the 
manufacture of bread, fermentation will 
be interfered with and undesirable prop- 
erties will be imparted to the finished 
loaf. If made from sour milk, the pow- 
der will have a high lactic acid content. 
This will accelerate fermentation and 
produce an undesirable flavor in the 
bread. The acid content of such milks 
will vary, which will prevent uniformity 
of fermentation. 

If lime or baking soda are added to 
sour milks to counteract the acidity, the 
presence of such products within the — 
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Some of the Powdered Milk Factories Have Considerable Architectural Dignity 
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milk will also seriously affect fermenta- 
tion. Only powdered milks made from 
pure, sweet milk prove satisfactory for 
bread making. Such milks will contain 
a low normal per cent of lactic acid. 

The processes of drying employed in 
milk factories allow exposure to 
the air. This contamination. 
Contamination might also result from 
handling by employees. If drying con- 
sumes considerable time or is done at 
high temperatures there is great danger 
of coagulation of the proteins, which will 
result in a product difficult to dissolve. 

The objections that bread makers often 
have to powdered milk can always be 
traced to the use of fresh milk of poor 
quality or to inferior methods of manu- 
facture. Any milk that possesses an un- 
pleasant odor, imparts an undesirable 
odor or taste to bread, is found to be 
difficult to dissolve or insoluble, or in- 
terferes with fermentation, is unfit for 
bread making. 

On the other hand, there are some 
manufacturers of milk who, by careful 
and wise choice of fresh milk, and with 
improved, modern methods of manufac- 
ture, entirely eliminate the above objec- 
tions to milk powder. 


some 
causes 


They co-operate closely with the dairy- 
men. Their field men aSsist in the pre- 
vention of disease in herds. They ad- 
vise and direct regarding the care of 
cows and the manner of milking. They 
insist that milk be placed in sanitary 
cans and that this be delivered to the 
factories in the best possible condition. 
No milk will be accepted if unclean, 
sour or possessing an unpleasant odor. 

In the modern milk plant of today 
milk is pasteurized, dried and packed 
without exposure to the air and without 
being touched by hand. It is packed in 


sterilized, dry paraffin lined barrels. 
The drying takes place within a few 
seconds, and at a low temperature. This 
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The Holding Tanks and the Pasteurizer 


prevents coagulation of the proteins and 
enables preservation of the vitamines. 
Such milk will be found to readily dis- 
solve, to be entirely free from any unde- 
sirable odor or taste, to be of a low 
normal acid content and rich in vitamines. 
Milk of this character will prove entire- 
ly satisfactory for the purpose of bread 
manufacture, and also perfectly fit for 
human consumption, 


LABORATORY CONTROL 


The modern factory is under strict 
laboratory control. All fresh milk is 
purchased on test, and any questionable 
product is rejected. The finished product 
is also carefully analyzed before distri- 
bution is made. By this means high 


quality and uniformity are maintained. 

In addition to control of manufacture 
the most progressive concerns are carry- 
ing on extensive research work. Capable 
chemists and bacteriologists are busily 
engaged, in well-equipped laboratories, 
solving the many problems involved dur- 
ing manufacture. They are endeavoring 
to find better methods for collecting the 
raw products, improved methods of man- 
ufacture, and improvement in the grades 
and keeping qualities of the finished 
products. 

Consumers of milk powder should not 
tolerate certain methods of manufacture 
now employed. There is no excuse for 
having employees wading in and shovel- 
ing powdered milk to be used in the 
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manufacture of food substances. Dirt 
will be introduced and contamination is 
certain to occur when such practices are 
allowed. 

SKIMMED MILK VS. WHOLE MILK 

The manufacture of whole powdered 
milk has been found to be unsatisfactory. 
While theoretically it appears entirely 
feasible, in practice it is virtually an im- 
possibility. Butter fat easily oxidizes 
when coming in contact with the oxy gen 
of the air, thereby causing rancidity. 

Theories have been advanced whereb\ 
oxidation might be prevented, but they 
have not proven practicable. For this 
reason very little progress has been made 
in the drying of whole milk. “Also, the 
supply of skimmed milk for manufac- 
turing purposes far exceeds that of 
whole milk, due to the great quantity of 
butter fat used in the manufacture of 
butter and ice cream. 

Although fully appreciating the value 
of butter fat in the manufacture of 
bread, bakers have never used this prod 
uct to any appreciable extent in thi 
connection. Doubtless the price of but 
ter fat, compared with lard, compound 
or oil, has made its use almost prohi! 
tive. A few, however, do use a litt 
butter fat in bread manufacture. ‘1 
is usually found in sweetened conden: 
or whole milk. 

The federal ruling on milk bread 
that one third of the liquid used in bre 
making must be replaced by whole m 
or its equivalent in other kinds of mili 
This would represent about 20 lbs ot 
whole milk, or 21% lbs powdered 
and about 12 oz of butter fat to ev: 
100 lbs of flour. 

This is a new ruling, and very lit(le 
real milk bread is being made. Many 
bread makers, however, are big users of 
milk. The quantity and kind often vary. 
Usually powdered or condensed milk is 


(Continued on page 390.) 
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FOR VALUE RECEIVED 


The American Bakers’ Association, at 
its national convention last fall, lowered 
the membership dues to one-half of their 
former amount, in an effort to build up 
the enrollment of the organization to a 
point fairly commensurate with the im- 
portance and scope of the work which 
it has undertaken during the past four 
or five years. So far, although the re- 
sults of the membership campaign have 
been by no means unsatisfactory, they 
have not fully met the hopes of the lead- 
ers of the association, and a special ef- 
fort is to be made_to increase materially 
the number of members before the next 
annual meeting, which will take place in 
September at French Lick, Indiana. 

There was a time when membership 
dues in any general trade association 
were commonly regarded as a variety of 
charitable donation, particularly by the 
larger concerns. In a vague way it was 
felt that such organizations served a use- 
ful purpose, although nobody was very 
clear as to just what this purpose might 
be. That time has definitely passed, and 
nearly all the more important trade asso- 
ciations of today are business organiza- 
tions, aiming to give their members full 
value in return for the annual payments 
made. In many cases there is still a 
considerable amount of indefiniteness as 
to the kind and quality of such service, 
but the bakers are exceptionally for- 
tunate in having a national association 
which is able to demonstrate its useful- 
ness in terms of actual accomplishment 
and not merely of vague promise. 

It is no longer reasonable to solicit 
memberships for any trade organization 
on the basis of “duty to the industry.” 
The business world is full of conflicting 
“duties” of this sort, and when a man is 
asked to pledge himself to an annual ex- 
penditure, he necessarily estimates the 
possible or probable return to himself. 
When, for example, he joins a club, he 
does so because a group of members in 
co-operation can provide material and 
social advantages which no individual 
could well afford to purchase for him- 
self. A trade association is in very 
much the same position. For every dol- 
lar invested by each member, it must be 
able to return ten dollars’ worth of ser- 
vice, measured by what the cost to each 
individual would be if the association did 
not exist. 

This is exactly what the American 
Bakers’ Association has done. It puts 
at the disposal of each member a service 
which annually represents many times the 
amount of his dues. Just as he could 
not rent even a single acre of a golf 
course for the amount which he pays 
each year for the use of the entire links, 
so he could not provide for his own 
baking company a small fraction of the 
service which he can secure from the 
American Bakers’ Association by paying 
the small annual dues required. 

This return is of three principal types. 
The one which stands out most clearly, 
and in which the ten dollar return for 
one dollar invested is most apparent, is 
the scientific and technical service of the 
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American Institute of Baking. As a 
concrete illustration, the following para- 
graph is quoted from the April issue of 
Baking Technology: 

“A baker who had made indifferently 
good bread for years suddenly awoke 
to the fact that the American Institute 
had been created for him. ‘He sent in 
his loaves to find what was good about 
them, and what was bad. They scored 
eighty-one—-a low score. The service de- 
partment began to make suggestions 
about oven heat, time of fermentation, 
formulas—and week by week more loaves 
came in. Presently came a loaf that 
scored ninety-six and a half, the highest 
score ever given in the Institute.” 

This is an example of one of the many 
ways in which the technical service of the 
American Institute, maintained by the 
American Bakers’ Association, is giving 
full value, and more than that, to its 
members. Each dollar invested by this 
particular baker in association dues is 
bringing him a return at least as great 
as that from ten dollars invested in any 
other way. 

‘Second, the association provides its 
members with a large amount of trade 
counsel which they can secure through no 
other channel, giving them. expert advice 
and information which the individual 
baker, if he is sufficiently shrewd, can 
convert into increased profits from his 
business. Here, again, the association is 
giving the baker not only his money’s 
worth, but much more than that; the 
collective support of the industry enables 
the organization to do for each member 
many things which he could not possibly 
do for himself. 

Finally, the association provides a 
medium for collective effort. It enables 
its members to get together, both to 
smooth out difficulties and differences 
among themselves, and to work unitedly 
in support of movements which will ben- 
efit the industry as a whole. Here the 
gain is not so easily measurable in dol- 
lars and cents, but it is none the less im- 
portant. The citizen does not receive a 
cash return for his city taxes, but he 
recognizes that the benefits he receives 
from them are enormous in proportion to 
what he could buy for the same sum pri- 
vately invested. In the same way, the 
American Bakers’ Association supplies 
the machinery whereby the baking indus- 
try is able to govern itself. 

The success of the association’s mem- 
bership campaign depends chiefly on the 
readiness of the bakers themselves to un- 
derstand these facts. They will join if 
they realize that their dues represent, 
not a donation but an investment. There 
is scarcely another trade organization in 
the country which is better able;to return 
full value for its membership'fees than 
the American Bakers’ Association, and 
the baker who does not join it is not 
only evading. his share of the responsi- 
bility for carrying on an undertaking 
for the benefit of the entire industry, but 
is deliberately depriving himself of ad- 
vantages which can be converted into 
an..inereased volume of business and 


larger profits. 





ADVERTISING THE SURPLUS 


It not infrequently happens that pub- 
licity,. and. particularly altruistic pub- 
licity, inadvertently injures the very 
cause it supports, by laying a mistaken 
emphasis on the facts. It aims to arouse 
public interest for some definite pur- 
pose, but in seeking ways of making its 
appeal stronger, it sometimes brings 
about results exactly the opposite of its 
intentions by laying stress on certain 
features of the situation which otherwise 
would attract relatively little attention. 

In attempting to create a_ better 
price to the farmer for his grain, the 
“Eat More Wheat” movement has al- 
ready opened the way for exactly this 
kind of misinterpretation. The cam- 
paign is founded on the undeniable fact 
that the wheat growers of the United 
States, deprived of a part of their ex- 
port market by the nation’s foreign pol- 
icy, or lack of it, need a much increased 
domestic demand in order to be able to 
dispose of their surplus. Relative to 
most other basic commodities, the price 
of wheat has been for some time and now 
is considerably too low, owing to the dis- 
proportion between production and de- 
mand. Furthermore, if the farmer could 
secure a better price for his wheat, it 
is quite reasonable to assume that a gen- 
eral increase in commercial activity and 
industrial prosperity would result. 

Unfortunately, one of the first steps 
in urging upon the public the need for 
an increased consumption of wheat has 
been the exploitation of the vast size of 
the present surplus for which no ready 
market can be found. Great stress has 
specifically been laid on the fact that 
the economic troubles of the wheat farm- 
er are due to the average production of 
a hundred and seventy million bushels 
of wheat over and above the present con- 
sumptive demand. 

If the wheat market were scientifically 
adjusted on the basis of a really accu- 
rate knowledge of available supplies, pub- 
licity of this sort might have very little 
influence. The fact is, however, that the 
wheat market is intensely sensitive to 
the public’s attitude; it goes up or down 
on the most trivial rumors, and years of 
experience have shown that it is com- 
paratively easy to create a temporary 
state of mind among grain traders which 
will produce violent fluctuations in the 
market price of wheat. 

Since for three years the relatively 
low wheat prices have unquestionably 
been due to a general belief in the ex- 
istence of a large and more or less un- 
marketable surplus, it seems a trifle il- 
logical to try to help the farmer in se- 
curing better prices by trumpeting the 
extent of this surplus the length aid 
breadth of the country. Most people 
know that the United States produces 
more wheat than it consumes, but few, 
even in the grain trade, would be in- 
clined offhand to estimate this surplus at 
so large a figure as a hundred and sev- 
enty million bushels. The emphasis 
which has already been laid on this fig- 
ure, in official proclamations and in other 
forms of publicity, may definitely tend 
to hold wheat prices down by convincing 
the public, and the grain trade as well, 
that there must be enormous supplies of 
wheat from the 1922 crop still left to 
come on the market. _ 

It is entirely logical to point out, in 
every possible way, that the present un- 
fortunate economic position of the grain 
grower is at the root of many of the 
country’s difficulties, and to urge upon 
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the public the importance of helping the 
farmer by creating an increased con- 
sumptive demand for his products. In 
so doing, however, it is essential not to 
place too much emphasis on the one fea- 
ture of the situation which is chiefly 
responsible for low prices. Assuming 
that the “Eat More Wheat” campaign is 
entirely successful in the long run, even 
so it will take a considerable time to in- 
crease the per capita wheat consumption 
to the desired point, and meanwhile the 
farmer will find himself in an awkward 
position if the immediate result is so 
much publicity regarding the immense 
size of the unmarketable wheat surplus 
that prices remain at a low level. 

The worst of it is that an injury from 
a friend is always more dangerous than 
one from an open enemy. If a con- 
sumers’ league or some similar body were 
to advertise broadcast the existence of a 
wheat surplus of a hundred and seventy 
million bushels, its object would mani- 
festly be to hold down the: prices of 
wheat, flour and bread, and its influence 
on the market would be discounted ac- 
cordingly. When, however, the: same 
publicity comes as part of a movement 
admittedly designed to increase the 
farmer’s return for his wheat, it is nat- 
urally accepted at its face value.” 

If, therefore, the “Eat More Wheat” 
movement is not to defeat its own pur- 
pose, it must be exceedingly careful not 
to lay undue emphasis on the vast size of 
the average wheat surplus. Under any 
circumstances the figure which has al- 
ready been proclaimed, gue hundred and 
seventy million bushels, is misleading, for 
as an average estimate it includes the 
quantities annually shipped abroad, and 
nobody expects the foreign wheat and 
flour trade to disappear altogether. Al- 
lowing for a normal carry-over on July 
1, for domestic consumption, seed and a 
continuation of exports at the average 
rate of the current crop year, the actual 
surplus of wheat of the 1922 crop—the 
surplus, that is, for which there is no 
apparent outlet—certainly does not 
amount to more than forty million bush- 
els, as is shown by the figures of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It is, however, entirely correct to say 
that the figure of a hundred and seventy 
million bushels of wheat represents the 
annual average amount which cannot be 
disposed of, under existing world trade 
conditions, at a price satisfactory to the 
American farmer. Cheap land, cheap 
transportation and cheap labor in com- 
peting countries enable many of them to 
ship their surplus wheat to Europe at 
prices which the United States can 
hardly hope to meet except at a loss. 
Since the market price of this surplus, 
regulated by the world trade level, in 
turn establishes the price of wheat in 
the domestic markets, it is quite logical 
to argue that the only way in which the 
farmer can permanently benefit is 
through the consumption of the greater 
part of this surplus at home. 

Once let the public be firmly con- 
vinced, through insistent publicity, that 
the farmers of the United States are 
annually producing a hundred and sev- 
enty million bushels more wheat than 
they can dispose of, and it will be almost 
impossible for the farmer himself to se- 
cure a better price than at present for 
his crop. There are plenty of excellent . 
reasons for urging the public to “Eat 
More Wheat,” and the welfare of the 
grain grower is a matter of the utmost 
importance to the entire country, but 
this welfare will not be served by adver- 
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tising the fact that at present he has a 
huge unmarketable surplus to dispose 
of, and still less by exaggerating the real 
size of that surplus. 


SPECULATING IN SUGAR 

There is much difference of opinion as 
to the causes for the recent sharp rise in 
sugar prices. The attorney general of 
the United States contends that it is due 
to market manipulation on the part of 
a few powerful operators in the sugar 
futures market, and it is already evident 
that there are many members of Con- 
gress who are prepared to agree with 
him. On the other hand, the great sugar 
refining companies themselves, and many 
of the more conservative commercial 
newspapers, maintain that the past few 
weeks have witnessed a material reduc- 
tion in the estimates of the Cuban sugar 
crop, and that the advance is due entire- 
ly to a shortage in the supply. 

Whatever the origin of the advance 
in sugar prices, the future course of the 
market will unquestionably be much af- 
fected by the speculative activity of those 
who, like the bakers, use sugar extensive- 
ly in their business. Less than three 
years ago a rapid upward movement 
in sugar led to reckless buying in every 
direction. It ought not to be necessary 
to remind the bakers of what happened; 
of how the market suddenly broke, with a 
collapse of prices that made every pound 
of high priced sugar on hand represent 
a heavy loss. A few bakers may have 
made money by moderate purchases be- 
fore sugar reached its peak, but their 
profits were trifling compared to the 
losses sustained by the industry as the 
result of the subsequent decline. 

On an advancing market where the 
cause of the price movement is uncer- 
tain, as it is in sugar today, there is 
only one rational course for the ordinary 
buyer to pursue, and that is to make 
purchases in accordance with his imme- 
diate needs, and no more. The baker 
can readily make the selling prices of 
his sweet goods reflect the current ad- 
vance in the cost of sugar; there is no 
such standardization of prices for these 
commodities as to render upward changes 
difficult. The baker who buys sugar as 
he needs it, and sells his products on the 
basis of what he has to pay for the ma- 
terials, is in no danger; he may experi- 
ence a slight falling off in the volume 
of his business, but he does not invite 
disaster. 

Some bakers, however, doubtless al- 
ready have forgotten the experience of 
three years ago, and will buy sugar 
heavily on the advance, convinced that 
the price will go still higher. Perhaps 
it will, in which case most of them will 
keep on buying until the inevitable de- 
cline leaves them burdened with large 
commitments of sugar involving serious 
losses. In 1920 and 1921 the collapse of 
sugar prices was responsible for many 
actual business failures; it is for the bak- 
ers to see that they, at any rate, do not 
run the same risk again. 

Furthermore, every baker who buys 
sugar beyond his real requirements with 
the market in its present state is doing 
his share toward bringing on exactly the 
condition most likely to produce disaster. 
His buying is contributing to an artificial 
shortage for which there is presumably 
no justification; it is helping to send 
prices higher only to accentuate the re- 
lapse which is bound to follow. 

Speculating in sugar or in wheat is 
not a legitimate part of the baker’s busi- 
ness, and if he persists in indulging in it, 
he is almost certain to share the fate of 
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other unwise speculators who stake their 
guesses against the shrewd judgment of 
men whose lives are chiefly devoted to 
trading of this kind. Often the market 
gambler wins in his first venture, and 
the buyer of sugar on an advancing mar- 
ket may at the outset make a profit. In 
the long run, however, the odds are heav- 
ily against the amateur speculator, and 
so the baker who prefers not to mourn 
vainly over entirely avoidable losses will 
buy his sugar as he needs it, and let 
the future take care of itself. 





PLAY SAFE 

For six years during and immediately 
after the war, the retail price of bread 
showed materially less advance over the 
1913 level than the prices of the princi- 
pal ingredients entering into its manu- 
facture. Wheat more than tripled in 
cost, the farm value going up from a 
1913 average of a trifle less than eighty 
cents to a maximum in 1920 of $2.583. 
Flour prices at their highest point, like- 
wise in the spring of 1920, were two 
hundred and sixty-seven per cent of the 
1913 average, as indicated by the figures 
compiled by the Department of Labor. 
The highest level reached by retail bread 
prices, on the other hand, was only a 
trifle over double the pre-war figure, the 
actual percentage being two hundred and 
thirteen. 

Under such circumstances, it was mani- 
festly impossible to accuse the bakers 
of profiteering; they were not even 
passing on to their customers the added 
cost of their materials, but in spite of 
an immense increase in the expense of 
manufacture and doing business, they 
were absorbing much of this additional 
cost, in order to sell bread at the lowest 
possible figure. As the prices of wheat 
and flour came down, following the sud- 
den wheat market break in the summer 
of 1920, it was natural that bread prices 
should decline much more slowly, and in 
1921 and 1922 there was practically a 
restoration of equilibrium. The Depart- 
ment of Labor’s statistics, using the 1913 
average prices as a basis, give flour an 
index figure gf one hundred and seventy- 
six for the year 1921, and bread a figure 
of one hundred and seventy-seven; in 
1922 the figure for both commodities was 
one hundred and fifty-five. 

During the first three months of 1923, 
however, the situation has apparently 
changed somewhat. The bread price has 
shown no further downward tendency, 
the index figure for all three months 
remaining at one hundred and fifty-five. 
Flour, on the other hand, has continued 
its decline. As compared with the aver- 
age index figure of one hundred and 
fifty-five for the year 1922, the flour 
price indexes for January and Febru- 
ary of this year were one hundred and 
forty-eight, and for March the figure was 
one hundred and forty-five. In other 
words, during March flour at retail cost 
forty-five per cent more than it did in 
1913, and bread fifty-five per cent more. 

This is a condition which the bakers 
must watch with the utmost care. The 
reports of the Department of Labor, 
upon which these estimates are based, are 
public property, and the system used by 
the department in collecting its price 
data has become so extensive, and has 
been thoroughly tested by so many 
years of use, that its conclusions prac- 
tically defy controversy. At present the 
spread between retail flour and bread 
pricés is not sufficieft to invite much 
criticism, and in April there has been 








a slight advance in flour, which has not 
been reflected in the average cost. of 
bread. It is probable that when the 
Department of Labor’s report for the 
current month is issued, it will show a 
difference between flour and bread prices 
of not more than five or six points. 

At the same time, the bakers cannot 
afford to expose themselves in any way 
to the charge of selling their bread at 
an unreasonably high price. The North- 
western Miller has consistently and at 
all times denounced the practice of sell- 
ing bakery products at less than cost, 
or of disregarding the necessity for a 
fair margin of profit, and thus it can- 
not be accused of prejudice against the 
baker in now pointing out that there is 
a danger in making prices too high as 
well as in setting them unprofitably low. 
The fact that for six consecutive years 
the retail price of bread might logically 
have been higher than it actually was 
will have little weight with the public 
if it once becomes convinced, on the 
strength of government figures, that the 
existing bread price is not a fair reflec- 
tion of the cost of materials and manu- 
facture. 

Competition will in all probability 
suffice to hold the retail price of baker’s 
bread down to a level where no criticism 
can be well founded, and if wheat prices 
advance, the present differential between 
flour and bread is practically certain to 
disappear. Since, however, the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s figures are available for 
anybody who cares to use them, the 
bakers will do well to watch them with 
care, and to play safe by keeping their 
selling prices closely parallel with those 
of the principal materials they use. 


WHEAT’S BEST SALESMAN 


The American wheat grower, even in 
his most far-reaching plans for the mar- 
keting of his crop, has never been able 
to go beyond the first step in the jour- 
ney of the grain from the farm to the 
consumer. He cannot hope to develop 
real salesmanship in the sense of stimu- 
lating an increased demand for his prod- 
uct, because the wheat itself never 
reaches the consumer. Out of the enor- 
mous wheat crop harvested every year, 
only a few bushels, and those of the 
poorest quality, enter directly into any 
form of consumption; practically the en- 
tire quantity must ultimately be sold 
through the efforts of others than those 
who raise it. 

The grain merchant is only a little 
nearer to the consuming public than the 
farmer. He, too, deals in a commodity 
which as it stands is not edible. Even 
the flour miller, although his products 
enter to some extent directly into con- 
sumption, is separated from the con- 
sumer by the fact that people do not 
eat flour itself, but only the food prod- 
ucts made from or with flour. The mill 
salesman talks to the baker, the jobber 
or the grocer, but not to the final pur- 
chaser. 

More and more each year, the man 
who sells the country’s wheat crop is the 
baker. Steadily the proportion of home 
baking declines, and the whole scheme 
of American life is such ‘that it is cer- 
tain to go on diminishing. The city 
dweller as a rule now buys his bread, 
his pastry and ‘his cake ready baked; 
even in the small village and on the iso- 
lated farm modern methods of. trans- 
portation have enabled the bakery prod- 
uct to compete with that of the house- 
hold kitchen. 
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. The farmer may clamor for economic 
relief, the miller and the flour dealer 
may call on the people to “Eat More 
Wheat,” but the man who alone can 
really increase the domestic demand for 
wheat is the commercial baker. No ma- 
terial growth in home baking can be 
expected, for the current of present-day 
life is. strongly flowing the other way. 
If people are to “Eat More Wheat,” 
they will do it in the form of baker's 
bread and pastry, of crackers and wheat 
breakfast foods, and of all these the 
loaf of bread is the most important. 

It is a curious situation, this complete 
lack of direct association between the 
producer and his chief salesman. The 
farmer, indeed, is far too often inclined 
to regard the baker as belonging to the 
number of his enemies, and to feel that 
the baker’s profit on a loaf of bread rep- 
resents a certain amount of money that 
ought to go back to the farmer himself. 
Properly speaking, the baker’s profit is 
simply a salesman’s commission; the 
farmer pays him a proportion of the re- 
turn for his wheat, because he cannot 
possibly market the greater part of his 
product himself, or dispose of it in an) 
other way than through the baker’ 
agency. 

There is one way, and one only, in 
which the baker can fulfill his function 
as the farmer’s salesman to the fu 
limit of his ability. He can induce | 
customers to “Eat More Wheat” | 
making them want to eat more brea: 
and other bakery products. They wiil 
turn a deaf ear if he talks to thei 
about calories, and they will pay littic 
heed to his arguments about price, }1:! 
if he produces a loaf of bread ti 
satisfies their taste, and delivers it fr« 
and in the best of condition, they wi!! 
eat more of it without even knowing 
that they are doing so. 

If the public, on behalf of the farm- 
er, is to be told to “Eat More Whei:t,” 
the baker, as the wheat salesman, must 
be told to “Make Good Bread Better.” 
He can do it if he wants to; the facili- 
ties for buying the best possible flour 
and other ingredients, the mechanical 
equipment for making bread under ideal 
conditions, and the chemical knowledge 
which has raised baking to the rank of a 
science, all are available to him. Despite 
all this, there are few households which 
do not markedly increase their bread 
consumption on the occasions when their 
bread is baked at home; they have no 
quarrel with baker’s bread, but some- 
how the domestic loaf tastes better. 

Salesmanship for the farmer consists 
first of all in having the baker produce 
a more palatable, a more delicious, |oaf 
of bread. Every salesman profits directly 
by increased business for the firm he 
represents, and if the American people 
will “Eat More Wheat,” the baker will 
benefit proportionately to the increase. 
The whole movement is, indeed, very 
largely in his hands, to succeed if he 
makes the most of his opportunity, !o 
fail if he neglects it. Good bread, bread 
that pleases the taste and creates a ‘c- 


_sire for more, will sell the farmer’s what 


crop, exportable surplus and all, to ‘he 
people of the United States, and bring 
a new measure of prosperity to evry 
one who shares in the process of riis- 
ing or selling wheat or its products, hut 
unless the bakers act on the injunction 
to “Make Good Bread Better,” the appa! 
of and in behalf of the farmers to “iat 
More Wheat” will fall largely on 10 
heeding ears. 
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With unfavorable weather in the 
Northwest, and stronger cables from 
Liverpool, wheat held its advance of a 
week ago, although with slight fluctua- 
tions, and flour prices gradually strength- 
ened all along the line. Sharp competi- 
tion and relatively slack business, how- 
ever, have kept the mills from making 
their quotations reflect the full extent 
of the advance in wheat. There has 
been no heavy flour buying reported, 
and the average flour output, which until 
recently was running considerably ahead 
of what has been usual for this season, 
has been gradually coming down to less 
than half of capacity. 

The price situation is in sharp contrast 
to the one existing at this time a year 
ago. On April 24 May wheat in Chi- 
cago closed at $1.25%, and July 2c 
lower; a year ago Chicago May was 
$1.41, and July 13%c lower. Flour 
prices today are 75c@$1.40 per bbl lower 
than they were a year ago, spring wheat 
flours showing the extreme difference, 
whereas wheat millfeeds are materially 
higher, the increase in bran being some- 
thing like $5 per ton. In other words, 
the flour and bread consumer is getting 
all the benefit, at the expense of the 
farmer, and it is small wonder if the 
julter sometimes complains. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 


eastern: Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
April 24 ...... $7.40 15 10 
Aprtl OF osscks 7.30 6.65 6.60 
April 10 .ccss0% 7.20 6.55 6.55 
April 1 Jcsasten 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ....00s 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Fok. 1 .saseusan 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jan. $ occccacies 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Deo, 3 .<cstaess 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nov. 1 s.ceeeass 7.365 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 csesscede 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sent. |. .ssankes 7.00 6.15 6.65 
AUB. FT cca casese 8.00 6.45 5.90 
Pale 4. sveskinak 8.05 7.05 6.35 
Fume 2 ccceccses 8.35 7.46 6.85 
May 1 sescacess 8.70 7.65 7.26 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

April 24 ... $5.70 45 $5. 
Agrtl 49 s.« 5.6 5.40 5.40 
April 10 . 5.55 5.25 5.40 
April 1 .. 5.55 5.25 5.40 
March 1 . 5.60 5.20 5.40 
Foe, 2 isa 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Jan. 3 .ce 5.75 5.30 5.30 
Dee. 2 scssvecues 5.65 5.20 5.15 
Wow. 2 vexccaces 5.55 5.35 5.25 
Oot. 2 cciavecer 6.25 4.90 4.75 
Sept, © csvescew 5.30 4.70 4.40 
AUGe T ccvevever 5.75 4.90 4.65 
Bee 6.05 5.50 5.05 
Fame? ssisvieces 6.20 5.95 5.15 
Wee F netcance 6.25 5.90 5.40 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on April 24 
was $34.15 per ton, which compares with 
- following first-of-the-month quota- 
ions: 


BOGE SF cscees -$34.15 Sept.1........ $21.00 
March 1 ...... BOTS BUS occ y ese + 20.40 
Feb. 1 coeee $3.70 July 1 .......- 30.86 
Jan. 2 ........ 31.156 Junel........ 24.75 
oS ae - 28.96 May 1 ........ 29.00 
Nov. 1 eoeeee 28.40 April 1 ....... 27.75 
Get, & esc. 4 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


, e seve 24.70 
*Record high point, 







The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important ps of s: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
April 15-21 ...... 44 53 43 
April 8-14 ........ 46 54 45 
April 1-7 ..... osee- 49 46 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 64 55 64 
January average.. 60 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
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(Special Telegrams from Corresponden of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 25.) 


Nasuvitte.—Flour demand was less 
active at opening of week, with prices 
unchanged. Millfeed demand fair. 


PurapereH1a.—Trade in flour quiet, 
but limits generally steadily held. Mill- 
feed very firm under scarcity. Demand 
fair. 


PirrssurcH.—Flour market opened 
somewhat stronger than last week, with 
fair demand and prices firm. Millfeed 
steady, demand fair. 


Bostron.—A firm market on all grades 
of flour reported, but demand is slow 
and confined to cut sales from open 
quotations. Stocks ample, with good ar- 
rivals daily. Millfeed dull, and market 
easy. 


Batrimore.—F lour held firm, but not 
selling. Buyers can’t be induced to 
trade. They are doing nothing, and 
therefore want nothing. The situation 
is about as hilarious as a graveyard. 
Feed upward, but inactive. 


New Yorx.—Lack of interest on buy- 
ers’ part, and volume of new business 
small. Spot quotations considerably be- 
low mill prices. Export business of fair 
proportions, although bulk of it seems 
to be going to Canadian mills. 


Burrato, N. Y.—Mills not gee | 
wheat market, flour being offered wel! 
below mills’ nominal asking price. Rye 
flour being cut as much as 40c. Some 
sales of pure white reported made here 
at $5.30. Feeds firm and steady. 


Corumsus.—Week starts off with no 
new business reported. Bakers and job- 
bers are still of the opinion that there 
will be higher prices and are not show- 
ing inclination to make purchases on 
present market. No demand for feed, 
prices remaining firm. 


Mitwavuxee.—Flour prices unchanged, 
but firmer and less subject to conces- 
sions to get orders. Moderate call for 
small lots, immediate shipment. Rye 
flour nominally firm. Trade gaining 
slightly. Millfeed stronger. Bran up 
50c@$1; middlings 50c higher. 


St. Lovis.—Mills continue to report 
unsatisfactory volume of flour bein 
sold. Some business being done in mix 
car trade, but larger buyers staying out 
of market. Soft wheat flour moving 
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into southern markets in small quanti- 
ties. Export trade quiet, although sev- 
eral sales have been made to Germany 
this week. Millfeed unchanged. Flour 
and feed quotations unchanged. 


Kansas Crry.—Continued quiet trade 
in flour, with quotations unchanged so 
far this week. Shipping directions some- 
what better than a few weeks ago, but 
not generally active. No change in prices 
for shorts, the limited offerings offset- 
ting a slow demand. Bran 50c higher 
for spot sales. Demand for bran not 
urgent, but comparatively strong, con- 
sidering the small supplies available. 
Little trade for other than spot deliv- 
ery. A few sales of bran for first half 
May reported at $2.50@3 discount. Some 
season sales at $18. 


Cuicaco.—Flour market a little strong- 
er, with prices practically unchanged, 
although a few northwestern’ and 
southwestern mills have advanced 10c 
on patents. Whereas demand for the 
latter continues slow, increased interest 
is shown in first and second clears, and 
some export inquiries have been received 
on these grades. Cake bakers have also 
made purchases of some soft winter 
wheat flour. Demand for feed on fu- 
ture shipments is somewhat easier, espe- 
cially from the Southwest, but demand 
for prompt continues good and chiefly 
for standard middlings. Prices on spring 
bran and middlings for prompt shipment 
have advanced about 50c and 75c, respec- 
tively. 


LONDON MARKET STEADY 


Business Reported Quiet, Sales Being Possible 
Only at Under Mill Quotations 
1s@2s 6d 


London, Eng. April 24.—(Special 
Cable)—The flour market is steady, but 
business remains quiet, sales being pos- 
sible only at Is@2s 6d under mill quo- 
tations. Manitoba export patents are of- 
fered at 36s 3d@36s 6d ($5.90@5.95 
per bbl), c.i.f.. May seaboard; better 
quality at 36s 6d. Top patents are 39s 

$6.35 per bbl). Some business has been 
one in Kansas clears around 34s ($5.55 
per bbl), c.i.f. Australians are dearer 
at 34s 6d. Home milled is unchanged, 
straight run being quoted at 42s, deliv- 
ered, but selling at considerably below 
that figure. 








‘Cc. F. G. Ratxes. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to April 7, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— 


AME: BeT cep vccccccve 2,300 1,914 1,975 
July 1-April 7 ........ 105,650 100,900 84,200 
Flour, July 1-April 

7, bbls— 
Waports ...ccccsccrer 12,099 12,800 12,132 
TeAPOTWS 2s cccccscoce 540 463 1,270 
Wheat, July 1-April 

7, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .651,000 690,000 646,000 
TREE bc cc cccscndes 139,386 181,400 227,800 
Imports .....-.se0e555 15,100 11,216. 45,748 
Ground by mills...... 475,500 454,500 377,000 
Wheat stocks, April 

7, bus— 
At terminals ......... 48,226 38,104 19,674 


At country elevators, 


mills and in- transit. 51,160 61,451 143,274 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Apr. 22 Apr. 23 
Apr. 21 Apr. 14 1922 1921 











Minneapolis ...236,940 246,735 184,045 226,170 
Gh: DOR ss vcses 13,455 13,240 65,645 10,260 
Duluth-Superior. 10,235 14,105 18,695 7,935 
Milwaukee .... 5,800 4,500 5,000 1,000 
DOO iw kis ce 266,430 278,580 213,385 245,35 
Outside mills*..156,280 ....... 181,020 ....... 
Ag’gate sprg.422,710 ....... 394,406 ....... 
Bt, BOGS co ccvce 33,600 28,600 27,600 16,100 
St. Louist ..... 40,300 39,800 33,900 27,800 
Buffalo 110,605 95,880 108,975 136,220 
Rochester . 7,400 6,300 6,700 65,750 
CHEGRSO accccce 17,500 19,000 25,000 18,500 
Kansas City ... 95,000 90,490 89,600 71,300 
Kansas Cityt ..249,460 262,880 264,285 216,345 
Omaha ........ 15,670 16,635 15,850 15,995 
Salina, Kansas ..15,800 ....... 28,370 18,565 
TOIOEO .cccccces 19,700 22,300 14,200 17,940 
Toledof ....... 58,460 53,910 46,485 44,600 
Indianapolis ... 10,550 9,535 6,750 6,895 


Nashville** .... 96,820 94,625 82,610 60,830 
Portland, Ore... 28,260 32,685 21,550 21,180 
Seattle ........ 25,535 17,155 18,125 16,255 
Tacoma ....... 18,160 21,805 21,315 22.090 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Apr. 22 Apr. 23 
1921 


Apr. 21 Apr. 14 1922 2 

Minneapolis ...... 42 43 34 41 
Sa 57 56 24 43 
Duluth-Superior .. 28 38 51 21 
Outside mills* ... 50 48 43 39 

Average spring... 44 46 37 40 
Milwaukee ....... 36 28 32 5 
a "re 67 57 55 32 
ie MOUNT ccccccee BS 52 44 35 
rr 66 56 65 82 
Rochester ........ 40 34 36 31 
CRICRRO® 2 00 0's 0 0% 43 48 63 62 
Kansas City ...... 71 68 78 63 
Kansas Cityt ..... 50 50 55 49 
GUAGE cs vcsccedes 68 72 83 66 
Salina, Kansas .... 34 as 61 40 
WIG wee wee titers 41 46 30 37 
Toledof ..ccvceces 42 45 39 30 
Indianapolis ...... 46 42 29 030 
Nashville** ....... 50 47 43 36 
Portland, Ore. .... 49 57 37 44 
BeMttle ..ccceccess 48 32 34 31 
WS bev cease 32 38 37 39 

BD ce tedsees 49 48 46 41 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FOOD VALUE OF RYE 

“Bread is the best and cheapest food— 
and rye costs least of all,” writes the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., in 
a recent bulletin to the trade. “Rye 
bread today,” states the bulletin, “offers 
maximum profit to the baker and super-. 
lative food value to the consumer. 
Although the current price for rye is 
only 6c under the top for the crop, it 
is now (April 20) governed more by its 
value as a feed than a breadstuff, for 
it is 40c under wheat and only 5c over 
corn. The stock in public elevators is 
the largest ever carried, but the greater 
part should clear for export soon after 
lake navigation opens. A very late spring 
will delay the maturity of the new crop 
7, a month beyond the harvest 
ate of the last two crops.” 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 24. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-Ilb cottons or 140-Ib 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ................. inphaves 
Spring standard patent .................0.5 
Rpekngy HE I 54 60.655 6 0:6 bak a'cee ts way 


Hard winter short ORES 00 0 éasevesececBces 
Hard winter straight .................... 
Hard winter first clear ... 


Soft winter short patent Cbiecevosccevececece 
Soft winter straight .............. . act, 
Soft winter first clear ...........-....... eee 


Rye flour, white ........ 
Rye flour, standard 


Hee teem eee eee 
ee 


POM e eee eee eerste sesees 


Standard middi (brown shorts) 
Floar mie Lvs mawacs = 
Red dow dlings. (gray shorts) .. 


Family pa 
Sas seseeees -$7.40Q@7 
Francisco 






tent 
-50 (49’s) 
7.90 


*Includes near-by straights, {Nash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashvill 
$6.50@ 7.10 $7.10@ 7.80 §$.....@..... $6.50@ 7.00 $7.30@ 7.90 $7.15@ 7.40 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.25 $7.30@ 7.65 $7.50@ 7.85 
6.20@ 6.80 6.95@ 7.20 -@.. 6.25@ 6.50 6.60@ 7.20 6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 7.35@ 8.10 7.00@ 7.45 oo Deve. 
5.10@ 5.50 5.60@ 5.75 -@.. 4.50@ 5.00 5.80@ 6.25 abtes oar 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.60 .....@..... eS ee 
6.00@ 6.50 6 QD cece .55@ 6.00@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.15 6.80@ 7.05 6.65@ 7.10 6.65@ 7.75 6.80@ 7.10 6.50@ 6.75 
5.20@ 5.40 5 0M cove .65@ 5.25@ 5.50 6.35@ 6.65 6.30@ 6.55 6.40@ 6.65 rr oe 6.40@ 6.75 «coc MMs ccce 
4.60@ 5.10 - Pere @ 4.40@ 4.75 5.50@ 6.00 0 6éa.0 Pe tae o0c'o@P econ ee Re eet Ss duds ee 
6.35@ 6.75 we ee --@. 6.20@ 6.40 cogeetb esse 6.50@ 6.75 2.088 ©OP osees 6.90@ 7.95 6.75@ 7.00 8.10@ 8.50 
5.80@ 6.20 eres lee ---@. 5.60@ 5.90 0 dis oD cksia *5.45@ 5.70 *5.90@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.35 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.85 
4.75@ 5.25 Se he — 4.50@ 4.80 .....@..... ee LS eee ee COB@ G.TE: 2 kas oeier seeee@ 5.50 
4.60@ 4.80 4.70@ 4.75 - .@.. 4.90@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.40 5.25@ 5.60 5.15@ 5.50 Fer ve CQ evs 
4.30@ 4.50 3.80@ 3.90 + ee ss 3 Oi. 4.40@ 4.75 ee bwehe We Ra S's » sea «als < 
30.50@31.50 766 @86.00 §3=.....@.... #6 see QPccees i it 36.00@36.50 36.50@37.00  36.50@37.00 34.00@35.00 .....@.. 
31.00@32.00 = en 28.50@29.00  30.25@30.50 er ete stoves edb. PEST er ee ee, ee Tht. JtHe 
31.00 @32.00 Be seeee@....-  30.50@31.00 ~ oe 36.50@37.00 38.00@38.50 .....@87.25 .....@.....  33.00@35.00 
30.75 @32.25 @29.00 30.00@30.50  ..... @. iss. ie 36.00@36.50 . 36.50@37.00 36.50@36.75  34.00@35.00  35.00@37.00 
32.00@34.50 @31.50 32.50@33.00 33.50@34.50 -@.. 38.00@39.00 37.50@38.00 .....@37.50 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 
34.50 @ 37.00 Soe ere, a ere Pe sia.s oof @.....  41.00@42.00 41.00@42.00  .....@41.00  39.00@40.00 a | Ra 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.10 (49's) $6.75 @7.25 7.60 @8.15 0 
wee @.... voce Dosee 6.75 @7.10 8.00 @8.50 7.10@7.86 


, 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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FEED PROPOSAL REJECTED 


British Cabinet Turns Down Plan of Agricul- 
tural Tribunal Requiring Imports of 
Offals With Flour 


Lonpon, Ena., April 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The British cabinet announces that 
it rejects the agricultural tribunal’s pro- 
posal requiring imported flour to be ac- 
companied by offals, but recommends a 
10s per qr duty on malting barley, the 
British colonies to receive a rebate of 
one third. 


Lonpon, Ene., April 4.—Owing to the 
report of the agricultural tribunal of in- 
vestigation, imported flour has been re- 
ceiving a good deal of notice in the daily 
press during the last day or two. The 
report is now in print, and it is under- 
stood will be distributed to members of 
Parliament as soon as possible, thus 
giving them time to absorb the findings 
and be ready for the debate on the posi- 
tion of agriculture which is to take 
place on April 11. 

The tribunal was set up by the prime 
minister, and the personnel is composed 
of very able men who, if unbiased, 
should be able to arrive at sound con- 
clusion, but unfortunately there are 
among them men, and they are in the 
majority, who were active tariff reform- 
ers in the old pre-war days, and if one 
is to judge from the newspaper fore- 
casts (irrespective of the paper’s politi- 
cal platform) they are of the same opin- 
ion still, for it is believed their recom- 
mendations will embody (a) a duty on 
barley for malting, and (b) an import 
duty on flour. 

As regards barley, one cannot help 
feeling that the public is being fooled; 
there is no other word to express it. 
Brewing barley is wanted in this coun- 
try, and no doubt more is offering from 
America than formerly, owing to pro- 
hibition, but the truth of the matter is 
that the quality of the present crop is 
so poor that a very large percentage of 
it is not fit for malting, and can there- 
fore be only used for feeding purposes, 
so that if this crop is taken as a guide, 
no duty could be of any use to the ma- 
jority of growers. 

As regards flour, it is believed that 
there will be a recommendation for an 
offset tax on flour imported without the 
offal. This, on the face of it, is a ve 
sound suggestion. By getting more of- 
fal into the country, the price to the 
farmer would be cheapened, or, failing 
this, more wheat would be milled in this 
country, with an increased amount of 
millfeed offering, and again it would be 
the farmer who would benefit. 

No mention is made anywhere, either 
directly or indirectly, of the large quan- 
tity of offal which is exported annually 
to the Continent from this country by 
the British millers. This is the real cause 
of the high price farmers have to pay, 
and incidentally it enables the continen- 
tal farmer to compete successfully with 
British farm produce. 

Statements are made implying that, if 
no flour was imported, more English 
wheat would be wanted and, consequent- 
ly, higher prices would be paid to farm- 
ers, but that is not altogether so, for it 
is pressure to sell the world’s wheat that 
has brought prices to their present low 
level, not only to English growers but to 
growers all over the world. Supply and 
demand will always fix the level of prices 
in the long run. 

Nothing would please the millers here 


better than to have a-duty put upon im- 
ported flour, but even that would hardly 
prevent their cutting prices among them- 


selves, for when there is a potential out- 
put of about 1,500 sacks per hour in ex- 
cess of home requirements, even if no 
importation of flour took place, some- 

ly must go under, before cutting 
ceases. 

Today the vast majority of the popu- 
lation of this country is relying upon the 
statement of the present prime minister 
in a letter dated Nov. 14, last, that “the 
government fully realizes the grave diffi- 
culties with which agriculture is faced, 
but it must be recognized that such rem- 
edies as subsidies or protective duties 
on foodstuffs are out of the question 
under present circumstances.” 

The time, however, may not be far 
off when milling export countries will 
have to consider their attitude to EF 
land on this question, and Canada might 
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quite conceivably, in view of its great 
milling capacity, have to consider the 
— of an export tariff on wheat. 
t is a hard thing to say, but the —— 
tition which Canadian millers are facing 
in England today is perhaps largely 
owing to their having had such a large 
crop of good quality wheat. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





‘LAKES NAVIGATION OPENS 





Three Steamers Break Through Ice at Buffalo 
on April 20 — Duluth-Superior 
Harbor Practically Clean 


Burrao, N. Y.—Navigation opened at 
this port on April 20, when three of the 
largest steamers on the lakes followed 
ice breaking tugs outside the breakwall. 
Twenty-four hours after their depar- 
ture two of the three steamers were still 
visible, having progressed less than eight 
miles, and another was still in sight, al- 
though somewhat ahead of the others. 
This rather discouraging start was hold- 
ing the other big carriers at their winter 
anchorage. Nothing is expected in the 
way of grain receipts from the Head of 
the Lakes for some time. 

Prevailing winds have packed great 
quantities of ice at this end of Lake 
Erie, but open water is reported west of 
Westfield. 

Grain shippers have managed to close 
a few cargoes at the advanced rate of 
514c bu, but there are more at the Head 
of the Lakes than there are boats to 
move them at this figure, marine inter- 
ests report. The Buffalo-Montreal rate 
is still in a formative stage. The first 
Montreal cargo left this port on April 
22 last year. It will be much later than 
that date this season when this route 
is opened. 

The New York state barge canal will 
not be available for use until or after 
May 1. The water is out of the 60-mile 
level near Lockport while a broken plate 
is being repaired. The Welland Canal 


is open, but the ice jam at this end of ¢ 


Lake Erie —_ navigation between 
here and Lake Ontario ports. 


P. D. Faunesrock. 


Opening Prospects at Head of the Lakes 

Du.utu, Minn.—A strong wind from 
the northwest, accompanied by rain, on 
April 21 and continuing the following 
day, loosened the ice in Lake Superior 
at Duluth and soon drove the entire field 
across the lake to the south shore. Ex- 
cept for a small amount wedged about 
and near the canal entrance, the lake in 
front of Duluth is clear. Northeast 
winds can bring ice back again, but not 
in quantity sufficient to seriously ob- 
struct navigation. 

At the Soo Canal and Whitefish Bay, 
however, the situation is different. The 
ice there is heavy and solid. Predictions 
as to the opening of navigation range 
from May 1 to 10, with the latter date 
probably not far from right unless there 
is a great change in weather conditions. 

The freight situation on the lakes is 
uncertain, with the rates running strong 
and tonnage hard to get. The boats are 
not offering, due to uncertainty of time 
of starting or as to ability to contract, etc. 
A charter is reported to have been made 
April 21 at 514¢ bu for wheat to Buffalo 
for yey | gem Today, April 23, 
that price is bid. Unless a shipper finds 
himself in position where he must pay 
the high rate to get a contract filled he 
is holding off in the belief that, following 
the ning, there will be lower rates. 

A little Canadian grain going into 
bond is arriving. St in Buluth-Su- 
perior elevators now gate 460,000 
bus, the bulk of it being wheat. 


F. G. Carson. 


Delay Until Early May Foreseen 

Toronto, Ont.—Owing to heavy ice in 
and around the St. Mary’s River it is 
thought the opening of navigation be- 
tween lakes Superior and Huron will be 
delayed until May. New shipments of 
wheat from Fort William will not be 
available at eastern lake ports until a 
week or more after the opening of navi- 


gation. 

Lake shipping companies have ad- 
vanced the price of space for wheat for 
opening of navigation from 4%,c to 6c 
per bu between Fort William or Port 
Arthur and Buffalo.. It is stated that 


space for oats for opening of navigation 
is scarce. 

An enormous amount of grain is wait- 
ing at the Head of the Lakes on the 
Canadian side for shipment east as soon 
as navigation is open. Fort William has 
about 50,000,000 bus, and = the time 
navigation is actually open the quantity 
will be larger. 

A. H. Batrey. 





NEW INDIANAPOLIS MILL 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—A_ new plant, to 
be known as Perin’s Mills, is to be de- 
veloped on a six-acre tract between the 
Big Four Railroad tracks and the Pen- 
dleton pike at Emerson Avenue, Indian- 
apolis. The plant and site as a realty 
investment will have a valuation of $250,- 
000. An additional outlay of approxi- 
mately $150,000 will be required for ma- 
chinery. 

The plant will comprise three’ big steel 
re-enforced concrete structures. Twelve 
concrete tanks are to be used for storage 
purposes in connection with the opera- 
tion of the five story grain elevator. The 
mill building will be of three stories. 

The officers of the company are Vin- 
ton Perin, president; William T. Pea- 
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cock, vice president; Fred A. Stewart, 
treasurer; .C. D. Trowbridge, secretary. 
The company was incorporated two 
weeks ago. 

Curis O. Aston. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 
Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 
1,000 sacks of hard wheat flour for ship- 
ment from the mill in time to reach New 
York or New Orleans during the week 
ending May 12, 1928. Bids will be re- 
ceived until 2 p.m., Friday, April 27, at 
the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent, Panama Railroad Co., 24 State 
Street, New York City, at which time 
they will be opened and read in public. 
KANSAS FARM LABOR NEEDS 

Wrenrra, Kansas.—Indications are 
that the Kansas wheat harvest this year 
will require the assistance of 30,000 or 
more helpers, supplementing the regular 
quota of farm laborers now on farms 
throughout the state. That is the pre- 
diction of George E. Tucker, Kansas 
City, head of the Federal Farm Labor 
Bureau, made while visiting Wichita dur- 
ing a survey of the state. 








FLOUR MILLING IN 1921 





Report by Census Bureau Compares Operation of Flour and Grist Mills in 192! 
With Figures for Census Years 1919 and 1914—Decline 
in Value of All Products Shown 


The Department of Commerce announces 
that reports to the Bureau of the Census 
show production by flour mills and grist 
mills valued at $1,179,740,000 in 1921, 
compared with $2,052,434,000 in 1919, and 
$877,680,000 in 1914, a decrease of 42 
per cent from 1919 to 1921, but an 
increase of 34 per cent for the seven- 
year period, 1914 to 1921. In addition, 
establishments manufacturing other 
products of chief value, principall 
breakfast foods, reported flour, meal, 
feed, etc., to the value of $19,309,550 in 
1921, $46,515,270 in 1919, and $9,046,449 
in 1914. 

Values in 1919 were abnormal as a 
result of the federal stimulation of pro- 
duction due to conditions growing out 
of the war. In 1921, due to changed 
conditions resulting in unusual fluctua- 
tions in the price of grain and a decline 
in the selling value of products, a large 
number of mills reported at prior 
censuses were idle or out of business, or 
were grinding for local custom only. 

This census related to merchant mills 
primarily, and the figures shown do not 
include custom mills or small establish- 
ments located in remote sections, which 
were grinding for local consumption 
only. It is not believed that the omission 
of these small and relatively unimpor- 
tant mills will affect appreciably the 
statistics for the industry. 

The output of wheat flour, represent- 
ing 74 per cent of the total value of all 
products manufactured by this industry 
in 1921, decreased 16 per cent in quantity 
from 1919 to 1921, and 39 per cent in 
value. For the seven-year period, 1914 
to 1921, the quantity of wheat flour 
decreased 5 per cent, but the value 
increased 60 per cent. The reports also 
show that, although 8 per cent more corn 
was ground in 1921 than in 1919, the 
values of corn meal and feed decreased 
52 per cent and 47 per cent, respectively, 
compared with 1919. Decreases both in 
quantity and in value of finished 
products are indicated for all other 
grains. For the seven-year period, 1914 
to 1921, there was a decrease in the 
quantity of all grains ground. 

The three leading states both in value 
of all products of the industry and in 
production of wheat flour were, in the 
order named, Minnesota, Kansas, and 
New York, the combined value of their 
products representing slightly in excess 
of 42 per cent of the total value report- 
ed for the United States. Minnesota 
reported products valued at $253,669,000, 


or nearly 22 per cent; Kansas $140,102, 
000, or 12 per cent; and New York 
$106,063,000, or about 9 per cent of th) 
total value. 

In September, the month of maximui 
employment, 38,691 wage earners wer 
reported, and in May, the month «f 
minimum employment, 32,875, the miii- 
mum representing nearly 85 per cent «! 
the maximum. The average numi)r 
employed during 1921 was 35,378, coim- 
pared with 45,481 in 1919, and 39,718 in 
1914. 

The statistics for 1921, 1919, and 111 
are summarized in the following sta 
ment; the figures for 1921 are pic- 
liminary and subject to such change and 
correction as may be found necessary 
from a further examination of tlic 
original reports: 


FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS 


#1921 1919 114 
Number of establish- 
BROMED. . Bh 00:0.00:06008 6,485 9,209 
Persons engaged: 
Proprietors and 
firm members .... 6,426 11,937 12.159 
Salaried employees . 12,759 18,351 15,2148 
Wage earners, av’ge 35,378 45,481 39,718 


COSTS AND VALUES (000’s omitted) 





*1921 1919 1914 
eer ree $ 25,676 $ 32,013 $ 16,370 
WOGGe cecccccce 43,143 560,888 24,593 
Cost of materials 993,810 1,799,181 752,270 
Value of 
products ..... 1,179,740 2,052,434 877,50 
GRAIN GROUND, BUS 
*1921 1919 1914 
Wheat ....534,035,300 612,562,471 545,728,431 
Corn ...... 122,451,600 113,760,971 180,115,/04 
TWO ccccccs 7,899,500 15,951,961 12,813,531 
Buckwheat 3,811,400 4,764,830 5,478,045 
OO .c.0 41,751,100 658,579,943 50,227,950 
Other 
grains .. 19,016,600 24,406,117 24,566,260 
Totals . 728,965,500 830,026,293 818,929,°21 
PRODUCTS 
Wheat *192 1914 


1 1919 
flour, bbls110,733,000 132,465,604 116,403,710 
Corn 
meal, bbls 10,923,200 


10,682,952 16,327,993 
ye 
flour, bbls 1,338,500 2,527,752 1,937,3°5 
Bran and 
mid., tons 4,041,100 4,760,326 4,666,554 
Feed screenings, 
etc., tons 4,895,800 4,566,855 4,753,250 


*Statistics for establishments with produ: ‘s 
valued at less than $5,000 are not includ d 
in the figures for 1921; there were 1,534 of 
this class, reporting 467 wage earners, a’ 
products valued at $4,085,827. For 1919, 
however, data for 1,499 establishments »f 
this class, reporting 186 wage earners, ad 
products valued at $4,024,716, and for 19/1, 
data for 1,876 such mills, with 961 wae 
earners, and products valued at $5,347,0 °°. 
are included in all items with the exception 
of “number of establishments.” 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


i. ek Reever Serre rr ee 
Corn meal 
ENE EE 0 die Sanicnec css Ss bateah ide ovetenes ss 
Buckwheat flour ..... 2... 6. eee e ne eneeneee 
Bran and mid@ling® ....... csc e es cccccece 
Feed, screenings, etc,..........5-. eee eeeee. 
All-other cereal products ....6-..-+sereeee ve 


#1921 1919 1914 

$871,756,600 $1,436,444,111 $543,839,56° 
39,669,400 82,059,560 54,963,30! 
8,919,000 21,235,808 7,845,21° 
2,568,600 5,244,539 3,754,85 
105,537,800 211,435,518 104,702,73: 
139,777,300 262,733,518 137,067,95° 
11,231,800 27,948,166 19,944,07' 
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EXPORT FLOUR PROBLEMS 





F. H. Price Urges Upon Canadian National 
Millers’ Association the Necessity of Safe- 
guarding Flour Shipments Abroad 


Mowrreat, Que.—The great need of 
an export office connected with the Can- 
adian National Millers’ Association was 
impressed upon the latter by F. H. 
Price, export agent of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, at a luncheon of the 
association held in Montreal on April 
11, under the chairmanship- of General 
\. E. Labelle. 

Mr. Price took his hearers back some 
3) years, and showed them conditions 
in the milling industry before the Fed- 
eration came into existence. There were 
few importers of American flour on the 
other side, he said. The law governing 
the high sea carriers did not require the 
jatter to deliver according to grade, 
mark or brand. Flour was a low grade, 
cheap freight, used as ballast, and util- 
ized in European ports as a platform 
on which to unload more valuable 
freight. There was thus little chance 
of any American flour ever reaching a 
consumer in England fit to eat. 

The millers were faced with the great 
problem of compelling the carrier to 
take proper care of flour cargo. By 
great effort they got the Harter act 
passed and later in Canada a similar 
law, the “Water Carriage of Goods 
\ct,” was passed. This was a move in 
the right direction, but both these laws 
exempted the water carrier from dam- 
age or loss caused by the error or fault 
of his servants or crew in the navi- 
gation and management of a ship. It 
was fortunate for the industry that 
navigation and management did not in- 
clude loading, storage and discharge, 
which were the occasions when most of 
the damage was done. 

Carriers, Mr. Price said, could never 
have been compelled to take care of 
flour cargo but for a very novel ar- 
rangement. Insurance companies agreed 
to insure goods from mill to destination 
against all losses, provided an office 
was established, the purpose of which 
would be to keep a constant watchful 
eye on the shipping people. 

So the millers of the United States 
organized the traffic bureau of which 
Mr. Price, the speaker, was the incum- 
bent, the object of which was to pro- 
tect the miller against the shipping man, 
and from whose operations the Cana- 
dian miller had naturally benefited con- 
siderably during the past twenty years 
or so. 

But the arrangement was so com- 
fortable for the miller that he had made, 
through his Federation, only a trifling 
contribution toward the upkeep of the 
office, the bulk of the expense being paid 
by contributions from the insurance 
brokers and underwriters. 

Last year, at a meeting of millers 
with the shipping companies, the latter 
agreed to carry flour, stow it and handle 
it with care, and be’ responsible for neg- 
ligence, but at the crucial moment the 
shippers asked “And what about Can- 
ada?” If the shippers could escape all 
these rules and regulations as regards 
half of their traffic, the rules were of 
no use. Yet if the rules ceased to be 
of any use, the old state of affairs would 
soon return. 

Fuel oil taint was a new trouble mil- 
lers had to face, Mr. Price said. The 
shipowner put oil in the tanks of his 
oil burning vessel that would not run, 
and he had to heat it with a steam coil. 
Sometimes the steam was too hot, and 
the oil boiled over and tainted the flour 
with its offensive odor. The shipowner 
would argue in court that the use of 
too much steam was mismanagement, 
for which he was not liable. The opin- 
ion of Mr. Price and his office was that 
the odors got out through the oil tank 
not being oil tight, and as the tanks 
should be tight before the ship sailed, no 
amount of mismanagement after she 
ssiled could exempt the owner from lia- 
bility on this head. ‘ 

The Canadian millers had uncon- 
sciously benefited, Mr. Price concluded, 
by the work of the American office, but 
the time had come when the responsi- 
bility of carrying on that work would 
soon devolve on Canada, and in the 
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meantime it was very necessary that 
both countries should be able to work 
together in this great task of seeing that 
their flour was properly handled by the 
shipping people. There were great 
problems still to be threshed out, he said. 
The shipowners still refused to hold 
themselves bound by an undertaking to 
ship by a given vessel. They had a jok- 
er clause in all bills of lading, allowing 
them to hold the goods till a following 
steamer. 

All these things had to be fought 
out with the shipowners and shipbrok- 
ers, Mr. Price said, and it was up to 
the milling community of both countries 
to work together to see that the miller 
got a square deal. He placed the New 
York office entirely at the disposal of 
the Canadian association in the organi- 
zation of an export office and in the 
work to be carried out afterwards. 

A little discussion ensued after Mr. 
Price’s address, and the meeting ad- 
journed with no decision but with a gen- 
erally favorable sentiment developed. 

Among those at the luncheon were 
General A. E. Labelle, Charles Ritz, 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., J. S: MacDonald, 
MacDonald & Robb, Valleyfield, T. Wil- 
liamson, president St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Frank Peck, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., T. Griggs, Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., H. C. Moore, Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd. R. V. 
Biddulph, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


A, E. Perxs. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR TRADE 


Slight Expansion in Exports of Breadstuffs— 
Flour Prices Lowered in Victoria— 
Improved Export Trade Promised 


MeEtpourne, Vicrorta, March 17.—The 
latest available figures dealing with the 
movements of wheat and flour oversea 
reveal that there has been only a slight 
expansion lately. Since the beginning 
of the season, on Dec. 1, quantities 
shipped from the various states have 
been as follows, compared with the to- 
tals for the corresponding terms of the 
two preceding seasons: 


WHEAT (BUS) 








1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 

South Aus..... 6,310,605 10,543,443 6,577,245 
Victoria ...... 5,498,691 7,803,428 4.037.972 
MB. Wi cevrs 4,436,488 4,835,376 ...... 
W. Australia... 1,586,755 3,206,756 2,625,960 
Queensland .. 53,334 4 ee 
Totals ..... 17,885,873 26,516,698 13,241,177 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
9,8 





South Australia ...... 6,750 44 17,611 
eee 10,129 21,322 34,329 
New South Wales .... 5,537 16,962 12,168 
West Australia ...... 9,585 11,722 7,884 

TOURER: wccncsccccewe 30,001 69,850 71,992 


“On the basis of 48 bus wheat to a 
ton of flour, the equivalent of 16,696,793 
bus grain has been shipped this season, 
against 29,389,489 last season and 19,- 
325,921 in 1920-21. 


INSURANCE OF CROPS AGAINST HAIL 

Here is a story from Queensland 
which should appeal to readers of The 
Northwestern Miller, especially those 
who are interested in the insurance of 
growing crops. In Queensland, where 
only a small area is devoted to wheat, 
there is a compulsory pool, and under 
arrangements which have been made 
growers are able to insure their crops 
against damage by hail. That the grow- 
ers, or at least one of them, is shrewd, 
to say the least, and possessed of a con- 
siderable sense of humor, is indicated 
by the following which appeared in a 
Brisbane publication: 

“A Toowoomba farmer had a crop of 
wheat damaged by hail, and was paid 
hail insurance. Subsequently he harvest- 
ed the crop. and obtained a fair yield. 
Later another crop, which, it is believed, 
grew from grain that had been threshed 
out of the first crop damaged by hail, 
came up, and, in turn, also was damaged 
by hail. It is understood that he was 
paid insurance on this crop also. Now 
he is harvesting the remainder of the 
second crop, onl so will actually receive 
four payments on the original crop.” 

Do such things occur in the United 
States of America? 


VICTORIAN POOL PAYMENTS 


The settlement of accounts for the 
1921-22 voluntary wheat pool of Vic- 


toria is being pressed forward, the over- 
sea section has been cleared up, and 
finality now rests with the settlement in 
respect to the handling agents. The in- 
dications are that a further 14d per bu 
will be available for distribution among 
growers, who will thus have received 
5s 1.8d per bu, less rail freight, for all 
the wheat placed in the pool. 


FLOUR PRICE REDUCED IN VICTORIA 


The Victorian Millowners’ Association 
has reduced the price of flour 15s, mak- 
ing it £11 5s per ton, and advanced the 
price of bran and pollard 10s, to £9. 


FLOUR TRADE IMPROVES 


A week ago Victorian millers were 
decidedly perturbed at the outlook. The 
fact that the price of wheat had been 
fixed at 5s 5d per bu for the second 
quota supplied by the pool necessitated a 
number of the country mills reducing 
working hours, and millers stated that, 
notwithstanding the promise of the 
wheat board to assist them as much as 
possible in their over-sea flour trade, 
they could do very little business at a 
profit. 

In the last few days, however, the po- 
sition has taken an unexpected turn, and 
a number of the mills are reported now 
to have orders on hand which will keep 
them occupied during the greater part of 
the month. The business, however, is 
not expected to be very remunerative. 

Trade has been facilitated largely 
through the action of the voluntary pool 
authorities in giving millers concessions 
in the price of wheat for flour to go 
oversea. The pool is allowing the millers 
2d per bu on the price of 5s 5d, the re- 
bate applying only to the surplus above 
the quantity for use within the state. 

While this concession is appreciated, 
and unquestionably of material assist- 
ance, steps have ben taken to secure 
a further allowance which, it is believed, 
will amount to another penny per bushel. 
This, it is hoped, will lead to further 
business. With these concessions the 
pool will be charging approximately the 
same price for wheat for flour for ex- 
port as rules in the open market. 


WHEAT ON THE WATER 


Private cable messages received in 
Melbourne intimate that the Ruysdael’s 
cargo of 6,330 tons of Western Austral- 
ian wheat, now afloat, has been sold at 
48s 6d per qr, and that the 315,000 qrs 
of South Australian wheat on the Tor- 
rey, also on the water, has been disposed 
of at 48s per qr. 


NEW ZEALAND WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A conference of wheat growers and 
millers, held at Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, in view of the cessation of wheat 
and flour control, has agreed to the fol- 
lowing prices for the 1922-23 season: 
good milling wheat, f.o.b., until the end 
of May, tuscan 5s 1d per bu, pearl 5s 
5d, with an increment of 14d per bu per 
month for each succeeding month to the 
end of October. 


WHEAT POSITION IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


The early forecast of the government 
statist in New South Wales that the 
wheat crop of that state would be about 
29,000,000 bus was deemed by many to 
be excessively optimistic. Deliveries al- 
ready made at the country railway sta- 
tions, however, justify the assumption 
that the harvest has yielded at least 27,- 
000,000 bus, and it will not be surpris- 
ing if that total should be found to have 
been exceeded. ~ 

Difficulties are reported to have arisen 
between certain millers and the volun- 
tary pool authorities regarding the con- 
ditions under which the former are to 
receive grain from the latter. It is un- 
derstood that the pool management, at 
the opening of the season, decreed that 
59 lbs was to be considered the standard 
weight per bushel, and it is stated that 
an agreement between the millers and 
the pool provided that that standard was 
to remain in force until such time as the 
Chamber of Commerce fixed the standard 
for the f.a.q. sample, which, later, was 
determined at 61 Ibs. It would seem 
that the pool still wants the millers to 
accept wheat at a 59-lb standard, which 
py ge naturally, the millers consider 
to be unjust. Merchants outside are pre- 
pared to sell on the established standard. 


Cuar.es J, Matrsews. 
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GRAIN FUTURES TRADING 


Department of Agriculture Will Not Inter- 
rupt Exchange Operations if There Is 
Prompt Compliance With Law 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture announces that trading in 
futures will not be interrupted by the 
grain futures act, which was upheld by 
the Supreme Court on April 16, if the 
exchanges comply with this statute. The 
department received prompt assurance 
from the Chicago Board of Trade and 
several other exchanges that they would 
at once take steps to do so. Several ex- 
changes have already met the initial re- 
quirements. 

“Reports that this law will put the 
grain exchanges out of business or inter- 
fere with their legitimate functions are 
entirely without foundation,” it is stated 
in a public announcement by the depart- 
ment. “It does not interfere with hedg- 
ing transactions on the boards of trade 
that receive designations as ‘contract 
markets.’ Neither does it interfere with 
ordinary speculation in the buying and 
selling of contracts for future delivery 
on such markets. 

“If, however, there shduld be evidence 
of undue manipulation, or attempts to 
corner the market, or of the dissemina- 
tion of false or misleading information 
about crop or market conditions by mem- 
bers of the exchanges, such conduct 
would be inquired into and promptly 
dealt with as required by the law. In 
addition, it prohibits the exchanges from 
discriminating against co-operative asso- 
ciations of grain producers who may de- 
sire membership in order to obtain the 
use of the facilities of the grain ex- 
changes. The law gives authority to ob- 
serve and inquire into the operations on 
grain exchanges and to speak with au- 
thority concerning such matters. 

“In the administration of this law, the 
department is confidently expecting 
hearty co-operation from legitimate deal- 
ers in grain, and from all others who 
favor free, open and competitive mar- 
kets.” 








FLOUR MILL IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

Toronto, Ont.—Reports from _ St. 
John, N. F., state that a company is be- 
ing formed for the purpose of engaging 
in flour milling at or near that port, to 
be known as the Newfoundland Milling 
Co., Ltd. The authorized capital stock 
is $1,000,000. The promoters say they 
will build a 1,000-bbl mill, with room for 
twice that capacity. The purpose of the 
company is to grind Gusto wheat for 
the Newfoundland market, and a hope is 
expressed that some exporting business 
may be done with the United Kingdom. 

Newfoundland has a population of 
275,000, and hitherto Canadian mills have 
done a business averaging 250,000 to 
350,000 bbls of flour a year in that mar- 
ket. The promoters of this company 
seem to think they will be able to drive 
Canadian flour entirely off the island, 
owing to preferential treatment which 
they expect to receive from Newfound- 
land government and transportation com- 
panies. Without knowing much about it, 
one might reasonably doubt the possi- 
bility of this ambition being accom- 
plished. Canadian flour is fairly well 
intrenched in the island market. 

A. H. Batrey. 





BAKERY PRICES INCREASED 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—Some Indianapolis 
and Indiana bakeries have increased their 
prices on cakes, pastries and other bak- 
ers’ goods in which sugar is used, be- 
cause of the sharp advance in sugar 
prices. Bakeries that have not put into 
effect an advance are preparing to do 
so shortly. In Indianapolis the increase 
amounts to 10@20 per cent. Bakers at 
Muncie have announced a 25@50 per cent 
increase. Bread prices are expected to 
be advanced there also. 

Curis O. Axsion. 





The biscuit production and consump- 
tion of the Nantes district of France 
for the first nine months of 1922, shows 
a gradual falling off when compared to 
the same periods in 1920 and 1921. In 
1920, 722 tons were imported, 609 con- 
sumed and 2,523 exported; in 1921, the 
relative figures were 234, 156 and 1,328, 
respectively. 
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REDUCED SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE 





Government Report Estimates Intended Plantings This Year at 94.5 Per Cent 
of Acreage Harvested in 1922 and 83.8 Per Cent of Five-Year Average 


On April 20 the crop reporting board 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture issued a special report, the 
first of its kind, estimating the farmers’ 
intended plantings of the principal 
spring sown crops in 1923. These es- 
timates were based largely on reports 
received during the first 10 days of 
April from many thousands of crop re- 
porters. 

The acreage which the farmers intend 
to plant to spring wheat is estimated at 
94.5 per cent of the acreage harvested 
in 1922, 83.8 per cent of the average 
spring wheat acreage for the five years 
1918-22, and 96.5 per cent of the average 
for 1909-13. 

Corn, oats, barley and flaxseed, on the 
other hand, all show an increase, the in- 
tended acreage for corn being estimated 
at 102.6 per cent of the acreage harvest- 
ed in 1922, 103.2 per cent of the 1918-22 
average, and 100.9 per cent of the 1909- 
13 average. The oats acreage is placed 
at 102.6 per cent of the 1922 figure, 
97.8 per cent of the 1918-22 average, and 
111.9 per cent of the 1909-13 average. 
The intended acreage for barley is given 
as 105.7 per cent of the 1922 area, 100.5 
per cent of the 1918-22 average, and 
102.5 per cent of the 1909-13 average. 
Flaxseed is the greatest gainer of all, 
the 1923 acreage estimate being 189 per 
cent of the 1922 figure, and 162.7 per 
cent of the 1918-22 average, although 
only 99.3 per cent of the average for 
1909-13. 

The prospective potato acreage shows 
a marked decline, the figure for white 
potatoes being only 90.9 per cent of the 
1922 acreage, though it is 99.6 per cent 
of the 1918-22 average. 

The report for spring wheat states 
that Minnesota and South Dakota show 
a 12 per cent decrease, compared with 
1922, and North Dakota a 4 per cent 
decrease. Montana reports 6 per cent 
less, and Washington 10 per cent more. 
An increase of 50 per cent in Nebraska 
is due to the planting of spring wheat on 
some of the abandoned winter wheat 
acreage. In Minnesota and the Dakotas 
there will apparently be a strong shift 
to flax. 


Crop Bulletins 

Minneapous, Minn.—Seeding of 
wheat progressed rapidly in southern 
Minnesota last week. Practically all 
that will be sown in this territory is 
now in the ground, and it looks as though 
the acreage will show a slight decrease 
from that of 1922, probably 5 to 10 per 
cent. This is due largely to the late- 
ness of the season. The decrease in 
wheat will mean an increase in corn and 
flax. Very little, if any, seeding has 
been done yet in northern Minnesota. 
Wheat seeding is well advanced in parts 
of South Dakota, although a few sta- 
tions report that rain again interrupted 
field work last week. Wheat seeding 
was under way April 21 in the southern 
tier of counties in North Dakota. With 
favorable weather, seeding should be 
general before the end of the present 
week throughout that state. Agitation 
for a decreased acreage, because of low 
prices, may result in cutting the acreage 
in North Dakota 10 to 15 per cent, 
millers in that state say. The fields 
are represented to be drying slowly, and 
warmer weather is needed. 

Winnirec, Man. — Throughout the 
western Canadian provinces the weather 
is now very desirable. Temperatures 
are higher, and advices are to the effect 
that field work is generally commencing. 
With a continuance of this weather, seed- 
ing operations in Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan will not be far behind, but Man- 
itoba is expected to be somewhat late. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Rains were general 
over the winter wheat belt in the week 
ending April 21, extending from Ne- 
braska into Texas, and as far west as 
Dodge City, Kansas. In no place did 
the moisture exceed an inch. The first 
report on the 1923 Kansas wheat crop, 
issued by J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture, shows a larg- 
er abandoned acreage than at this time 


last year. The growing crop is in better 
condition than it was a year ago, al- 
though below the five-year average. The 
condition of winter wheat on the acre- 
age remaining for harvest is placed at 
78.1, compared with a government es- 
timate, April 1, of 64, and the state 
estimate, a year ago, of 73.9. Indica- 
tions are for an abandonment of 28.6 
per cent, or 3,246,000 acres, of the acre- 
age sown, which would leave 8,069,000 
acres for harvest, compared with 8,320,- 
000 last year. The state estimate of 
sown acreage was 11,316,000 acres, while 
the government estimate was 12,284,000. 
Harvested acreage last year was 9,741,- 
000 acres, according to the government. 
The five-year average April abandon- 
ment is 16.7 per cent, and the five-year 
average April condition is 84.59. Apply- 
ing the Kansas state board of agricul- 
ture’s standard of 18 bus an acre to 
the report, a yield of 110,000,000 bus 
wheat is indicated, Last year’s crop was 
figured at 117,000,000 bus by the state, 
and at 122,737,000 by the government. 

Wicuira, Kansas—With Kansas wheat 
around 78 per cent normal at present, 
and the nine banner counties, compris- 
ing the wheat block of south central 
Kansas, reported at 87.5 per cent nor- 
mal, the outlook for this year compares 
favorably with 1922 and may even exceed 
last year’s harvest. Twenty-eight per 
cent abandonment is reported for the 
state as a whole, while in the nine lead- 
ing counties the abandonment will be 
less than 5 per cent. The western third 
of the state, because of little moisture 
during the winter, shows the greatest 
percentage of abandonment. 


(Continued on page 405.) 





ILLINOIS BAKERS’ MEETING 


Seventeenth Annual Convention at Peoria, 
lil., Indorses “‘Eat More Wheat” 
Campaign 

Peoria, Itu., April 24.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The seventeenth annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Association of the 
Baking Industry opened this afternoon 
at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, with a 
fair attendance of bakers and a large 
number of allied tradesmen. 

Walter Spitz, president, in his ad- 
dress pleaded for closer co-operation 
between bakers and other business in- 
terests, and urged bakers to support 
the proposed standard weight bill which 
is now being considered by the legisla- 
ture. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, spoke on the 
“Eat More Wheat” campaign, and asked 
the association to support and indorse 
this movement. Following his talk the 
association unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion indorsing the campaign, and a pub- 
licity committee is to be appointed to 
wait on the governor of Illinois to ask 
him to issue a supporting proclamation, 
and also to plan active work by the as- 
sociation. 

At tomorrow’s session the standard 
weight bill and a“proposed fair trades 
bill will be discussed. The convention 
will last two more days. The annual 
banquet will be held tomorrow evening. 


S. O. Werner. 





SCOTTISH FLOUR MANIFESTO 


Echoes of the Controversy Over American 
Flour Caused by East of Scotland 
Millers’ Propaganda 

Guascow, Scortanv.—Importers here 
are not all disposed to leave without 
comment the manifesto issued by the 
east of Scotland millers in which they 
sought to detract from the quality of 
imported flour. By itself the leaflet was 
too foolish to call for much attention, 
but in conjunction with many other sub- 
terranean movements, such as attempts 
to get home milling scheduled under the 
“safeguarding of industries act” and 
the subtle pleading that in the interests 
of home grown wheat the millers here 
should be compelled to use a larger por- 


tion of it in the flour, the matter war- 
rants attention. 

An example of the undercurrents that 
are showing themselves is the following 
paragraph from an official report of the 
last meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Farmers’ Union of 
Scotland. “By a considerable majority a 
resolution emanating from the Cupar 
branch relating to the advisability of 
providing for the importation of grain 
in the berry was adopted, it being consid- 
ered that the increase in home millin 
would give further employment an 
would increase the home supplies of of- 
fals for feeding.” 

This body meets in private, so it is im- 
possible to ascertain what attitude the 
minority took to this naive proposal; but 
our farmers have their backs to the wall, 
in the economic sense, and are eager to 
snatch at any device that they think may 
ameliorate their condition. In answer 
to the attack which has been made on 
imported flour one of the leading Glas- 
gow importers has issued the following 
circular: 

“An effort is being made to prove that 
American and Canadian millers are about 
to begin shipping large quantities of low 
grade flours, disguised in some myste- 
rious way, as high grade flours. The East 
of Scotland Flour Millers’ Association 
warns the bakers, and through them the 
community, against this menace, which it 
says is impending. The facts are as fol- 
lows: 

“As every flour trader and baker 
knows, in new process milling the first 
break through the rolls produces a small 
percentage of what is known as red dog 
flour. This flour is-unsuitable for hu- 
man food, and is used for cattle feed- 
ing. The rest of the flour is what is 
known as straight grade. However, in- 
stead of making a straight grade flour, 
the miller may separate the flour into 
various grades in successive stages of 
the milling process. 

“This is commonly done in the United 
States and Canada, and the lower quali- 
ties which result in this separation are 
largely exported,—mainly to countries 
where the standard of comfort is low, 
and particularly to those on the Euro- 
pean Continent where people, being used 
to dark rye bread, find those inferior 
grades of flour acceptable. Comparative- 
ly little of this flour comes to Great 
Britain, where the bread standard is high. 

“British millers furnish 90 per cent of 
all the flour used in Great Britain, and 
they must, in proportion, make as much 
of the inferior grades as any other mill- 
ers in the world, if they separate their 
flour, as American and Canadian millers 
do. The question, therefore, presents 
itself, What are they doing with their 
own lower grades of flour? Are the 
east of Scotland millers exporting their 
lower grades, or are they running them 
into their ordinary grades? ‘This ques- 
tion would not be asked at all, but it 
is necessary when an unfair attack is 
made on the quality of imported ftour 
that the facts of the case should be as- 
certained. 

“No flour importer knows anything 
whatever about any scheme for flooding 
the British markets with North American 
low grade flours, except what he may 
have gathered from the East of Scotland 
Flour Millers’ Association manifesto.” 





SUIT ON STOCK SUBSCRIPTIONS 


MitwavukeE, Wis.—The Hastings In- 
dustrial Co., Chicago, has been made de- 
fendant in a suit brought in the circuit 
court at Marinette, Wis., by Nelson & 
Murphy, attorneys, on behalf of 75 
farmers of the town of Porterfield, Mar- 
inette County, to recover an aggregate of 
approximately $5,000 on stock subscrip- 
tions. The Hastings company several 
baggie ago sold stock in a corporation to 

e organized to establish a flour and 
feed mill, and received initial payments. 

It was decided by the farmers that a 
mill would not be a profitable enterprise, 
and they declined to make further sub- 
scription payments. Suit was brought 
against Henry Kuhlmann by the Hast- 
ings company to recover under the stock 
agreement, and in January, 1922, the 
Marinette circuit court decided in favor 
of Kuhlmann. The present suit is to 
recover the amount of the initial pay- 
ments made by all stockholders. 


L. E. Meyer. 


April 25, 1923 


TEXAS BAKERS’ MEETING 


President of Housewives’ League in San An- 
tonio Gives Remarkable Indorsement to 
Excellence of Bakers’ Bread 


San Anronio, Texas, April 24.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Mrs, Frank Fogelson, 
president of the San Antonio House- 
wives’ League, proved an unexpected 
sensation today at the largest bakers’ 
convention ever held in Texas. Presi- 
dent Julius Schepps introduced Mrs. Fo- 
gelson as a speaker who would give the 
women’s side of the baking question. She 
did so, declaring she had never eaten 
a slice of mother’s bread that was as 
good as she could buy of her regular 
San Antonio bakery. She urged that al! 
women should buy bakers’ bread and 
forget home baking. 

Seventy-nine bakers have registered 
and nearly 100 allied tradesmen. 

The convention voted unanimously t: 
foster the formation of city bakers’ club 
in all Texas cities, to seek solution of 
the chain store evil, and to support the 
“Eat More Wheat” advertising cam- 
paign. 

It was voted to join the American 
Bakers’ Association, after I. K. Russell, 
of the national headquarters in Chicago, 
had explained the association member- 
ship plan. 

New officers elected today include! 
William Schenck, of Beaumont, pre:' 
dent; William Collmorgen, of Loveki 
treasurer, and Herbert Schott, of How 
ston, vice president. Election for co 
tested offices went over until tomorrow. 





BLEACHED FLOUR LAW 


Pennsylvania Legislature Alters State buod 
Law Defining Bleached Flour as Adulte: 
ated—Bill Awaits Governor’s Action 


PirrspurcH, Pa., April 24.—(Spevi 
Telegram )—Representatives of the P 
sylvania Millers’ Association, the (m- 
mercial Exchange and the Flour (| 
of Philadelphia’ appeared before 
ernor Pinchot and urged him to sign 
bill passed by the Pennsylvania legi-|: 
ture permitting the manufacture 
sale of bleached: flour in Pennsylv: 
The governor did not indicate what 
tion he would take. 

C. C, Larvs. 


The amendment to the state pure food 
act of 1909, recently passed by both 
houses of the state legislature, permit- 
ting the manufacture and sale of arti- 
ficially bleached flour, consists merely in 
striking out the words “oxides of niiro- 
gen, nitrous acid or nitrates” from }ar- 
agraph 5 of section 3 of the pure food 
act of 1909. This section declared that 
the addition of certain substances to 
foodstuffs rendered them “adulteri! cd, 
misbranded or deleterious,” and _ the 
state courts held that all flour bleached 
by any nitrogen process fell within the 
scope of this provision. The amended 
law still contains a clause, parallel to 
the federal ruling, defining as adulter- 
ated any foodstuff which “contains «ny 
other ingredient not herein mentioned, 
deleterious to health.” 





ESTATE OF WADE A. GARDNER 

Battimore, Mp., April 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—The personal estate of ‘he 
late Wade A. Gardner, president of ‘he 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc., filed here yvs- 
terday, is appraised at $773,061.25, 
which includes $627,250 as value of 
9,670 shares in the Gardner Baker's, 
with the balance in other securities, }»:'- 
sonal effects and cash. Mr. Gardier 
died Feb. 25, last, at Palm Beach, F'l.. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey 





ACQUIRES NEW HAVEN PLANT 
Arrangements have been perfecid 
whereby the bakery of the S. S. Thon:)- 
son Co., New Haven, Conn., is to ¢ 
taken over by the General ‘Baking ‘ °. 
This is one of the oldest baking est::)- 
lishments in New England. 





COARSE GRAIN RATES REDUCED 

Seatriz, Wasn., April 24,—(Specal 
Telegram)—Rates on coarse grains aid 
their products from F. and G. territory 
to the Pacific Coast have been reduced 
from 64c to 59c, effective June 1, with 
car minimum 50,000 Ibs. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
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Nothing in the nature of a perma- 
nent improvement in the flour market is 
noticeable by spring wheat millers. This 
last week, at times, it looked as though 
inight be possible to interest buyers, 
c-pecially on the advances but, before 
the salesmen could get their signatures 
io the orders, wheat broke 1@c bu. 
‘Yiese unlooked for fluctuations in the 
inarket have about destroyed what little 
fidence buyers might have had. 

fotal bookings for the week ending 
April 21 were only a fraction of the 
capacity, and the business passing seems 

» have been confined to a few com- 
sinies. The majority report practically 

ithing doing. 

Millers are becoming ver 
over the outlook. They ha 
long before this stocks would 
point where the trade would have to 
order out old bookings. The weeks pass 
hy, however, and holdings seem to be as 
large as ever. At least, buyers resist 
all efforts to induce them: to furnish 
shipping directions and, as a result, the 
milling capacity in operation at Min- 
neapolis is away below normal. For the 
week ending April 21, the output at 
Minneapolis represented 42 per cent of 
capacity and, this week, only 1114 mills 
out of 27 are in operation. 

While the demand for clear flours is 
far from being active, recent sales and 
light production have forced some of 
the larger Minneapolis companies to 
withdraw from the market. Based on the 
present output and outlook, one of the 
biggest companies has enough second 
clear sold to take care of its produc- 
tion to about June 1, 

Prices show little change for the week. 
Top family patents are quoted nominal- 
ly at $7.10@7.80 bbl; standard patent, 
$6.95@7.20; second patent, $6.75@6.95, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks; fancy clear, $5.80 
@6; first clear, $5.60@5.75, and second 
clear, $3.25@4.10, in 140-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


pessimistic 
hoped that 
t to a 


DURUM FLOUR 

Demand for durum flour has about 
ceased. Macaroni manufacturers are 
ordering out old bookings but are not 
showing any inclination to place fresh 
orders. They refuse to follow the ad- 
vance. In consequence, milling opera- 
tions are curtailed. For the week end- 
ing April 21, seven Minneapolis and in- 
terior mills that grind durum wheat 
made only 42,905 bbls, compared with 
45,105 bbls the preceding week. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted nominally at 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, durum flour at $4.45@ 
5.05, and durum clear at $8.60@3.75, in 
Jjutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is showing sur- 
prising strength and is upsetting all cal- 
culations, Premiums have been and are 
still being paid for anything available 
for immediate shipment and some mills 
have advanced or have withdrawn entire- 
ly all quotations for June. There is some 
speculative inquiry from eastern markets 
for May shipment and close to present 
prices have been paid for first half 
May shipment. For all May shipment, 
mills ask $1 ton under spot. 

It is currently reported that some 
speculators who sold standard middlings 
short for April shipment have offered 
to settle at $28.50 ton, Minneapolis. Spot 
a are scarce, 

obbers who keep close tab on con- 
— tion say that the trade at lar, 
isplay little or no interest whatever in 
offerings for deferred delivery. This, 





and the nearness of pasturage, leads 
them to believe that prices will shortly 
weaken. In the meantime, it is said 
that Canadian mills are offering bran 
and standard middlings for shipment 
this week at prices enough below the 
Minneapolis basis to make them attrac- 
tive. Some local jobbers have made pur- 
chases of Canadian feed to apply against 
eastern sales, 

Quotations are nominal. Bran and 
standard middlings are quoted by mills 
at $28 ton, f.o.b, Minneapolis, flour mid- 
dlings $31, red dog $33@34, and rye 
middlings $26@27. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1114 were in operation April 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor and 
Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half) and 
E mills. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill 
will start Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

April 15-21 ....... 561,100 236,940 42 
Previous week .... 561,100 246,735 43 
TOMS OHO .ccsseces 546,000 184,045 34 
Two years ago .... 546,000 226,170 41 
Three years ago .. 546,000 234,940 43 
Four years ago ... 546,000 371,535 68 
Five years ago.... 546,000 180,520 35 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

April 15-21 ....... 308,100 156,280 50 
Previous week .... 366,900 178,255 48 
VORP GOO occccccce 415,890 181,020 43 
Two years ago .... 414,690 173,315 41 
Three years ago .. 424,260 125,233 29 
Four years ago ... 419,310 263,890 62 
Five years ago .... 345,750 93,610 27 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, April 
21, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ... 1,522 1,041 1,973 1,322 
Duluth ....... 822 533 656 500 














Delile 6.555. 2,344 1,574 2,629 1,822 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on April 21, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 14,315 5,799 3,040 7,382 
Duluth ...... 12,654 5,145 556 2,483 
Totals ...... 26,969 10,944 3,596 9,865 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to April 21, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ..104,156 77,107 84,099 87,353 
Duluth ...... 50,284 38,438 35,519 12,204 
Totals ...... 154,440 115,545 119,618 99,557 


LINSEED COMPANIES MERGE 


The Midland Linseed Products Co. 
and the Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., of 
Minneapolis, two of the largest linseed 
crushers in the country, have merged. 
The consolidated company, which is capi- 
talized at $11,000,000, will be known as 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. E. C. 
Warner, .formier head of the Midland 
Linseed Products Co., has retired, and 
John W. Daniels is president of the new 
aay: G. A. Archer and S. M. 
Archer are vice presiden Samuel 
Mairs secretary, and L. M. ngwell 
treasurer. : : 


The company controls ‘eight ‘linseed 


mills, two in Minneapolis, one in Chi 1 
two in Toledo, Ohio, one in Buffalo, and 
two seaboard mills at Edgewater, N. J. 
The securities of the new corporation 
have been underwritten by ‘financial 
houses in New York City. 


MINNESOTA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association 
will be held at the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, 
May 22-23. Letters have been mailed to 
all bakers in the state, inviting them to 
attend the meeting, and if not already 
members, to join the association. 

The forenoon of the opening day will 
be devoted to registration, po the con- 
vention proper will be called to order at 
1:30 p.m. by President L. F. W. Meese, 
of Minneapolis. Mayor A. E. Nelson, of 
St. Paul, will welcome the bakers to the 
capital city, and the response, on behalf 
of the association, will be made by J. C. 
Lewis, of Minneapolis. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. B. F. 
Simon, who will speak on sanitation. Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, director of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, will discuss the 
housewife’s relation to the retail baker. 
John M. Hartley, of Chicago, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, will be on hand 
to meet his many friends and will give a 
general talk on the baking trade. 

The evening of May 22 will be given 
over to the Allied Trades. The forenoon 
of Wednesday, May 23, the meeting will 
open at 9:30, so that officers can be 
elected and unfinished business out of 
the way by 11:30. At that time, auto- 
mobiles will be in readiness to take the 
entire party on a trip through St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. In Minneapolis the 
visitors will be taken through some of 
the flour mills, and luncheon will be 
served in the cafeteria at the A mill of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. That evening, 
a dinner will be given at the Ryan Hotel, 
at which James F. Bell, vice president of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., will discuss 
the “Eat More Wheat” campai After 
the dinner a dance will be held. 


MINNEAPOLIS A CONTRACT MARKET 
The directors of the. Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce have decided to 
apply to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to designate this market as a contract 
market under the provisions of the grain 
futures act. The members of the cham- 
ber will vote on this Friday, April 27. 
If they indicate by their vote that it is 
their desire to operate under the grain 
futures act, the secretary will make the 
application. It is a foregone conclusion 
that the vote will be favorable, and the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce will 
do everything possible to co-operate with 
the Department of Agriculture in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the grain fu- 

tures act. 

CROP IMPROVEMENT PROGRESS 


Bert Ball, director of plans for the 
Spring Wheat Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation; has issued an interesting, al- 
though not necessarily authoritative, 
statement as to the probable acreage to 
be sown to the various varieties of 
wheat in the Northwest this year. The 
tabulation was the result of the survey 
made by school children. In North Da- 
kota, reports were received from 3,603 
farmers. hese reports indicate that the 
acreage sown to marquis wheat this year 
by these farmers will be approximately 
$14,603 acres, against 266,615 last year, 
an increase of 18 per cent. The durum 
acreage reported . the same farmers 
shows an approximate decrease of 15 per 
cent. In South Dakota, the reports show 
that marquis will have a small increase 
in acreage and a little larger decrease in 


urum. 

Franklin Edwards, chairman of the 
executive committee, in commenting on 
Mr: Ball’s report, says: “It is particular- 
ly gratifying to note from this prelim- 
inary survey that the indications are the 
acreage of durum in North Dakota will 
be substantially decreased, and_ that 
there promises to be a correspondingly 
even greater increase in the marquis acre- 


age. 

eThe same condition applies for South 
Dakota, although in a lesser degree. The 
milling trade will undoubtedly be grati- 
fied to learn that there appears to be a 
definite trend in the right direction in 
this connection. , 

“Our association has been using every 
effort toward bringing about an im- 
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provement in this situation, and has 
worked with and co-ordinated with all 
existing ‘agencies with the purpose in 
mind of bringing about just the situa- 
tion that seems to be developing. We 
have endeavored to point out the desir- 
ability of concentrating on two standard 
types of wheat for the Northwest, i.e., 
marquis as the standard bread wheat of 
the Northwest, and have advocated the 
elimination of all mongrel types of 
durum, and the substitution therefor of 
the better types of amber durum, such as 
are needed in the manufacture of ‘semo- 
lina.” We have also advocated the reduc- 
tion in the acreage of durum.” 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Linseed oil meal advanced sharply a 
week ago, and is holding firm at the 
advance. One Minneapolis crusher is 
asking $44 ton and the others $45 for 
34 per cent meal. The strength was 
caused by improved consumptive de- 
mand in conjunction with light produc- 
tion. No increase in output is looked 
for in Minneapolis until Argentine flax- 
seed arrives in volume, and this will not 
be until after the opening of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes. It is under- 
stood that the domestic trade has been 
taking oil meal for deferred shipment 
at spot prices. Reports have it also that 
linseed cake for export has been sold 
for summer shipment at present prices. 


MACARONI MEN ADOPT SLOGAN 


On invitation of durum millers of the 
Northwest, several officials of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion met in Minneapolis, April 22, to 
discuss the advisability of the associa- 
tion supporting the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign. Thomas L. Brown, manager 
of the durum department of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., was chairman. He and 
Guy A. Thomas, a director of the com- 
pany, outlined what that corporation 
was doing in the way of newspaper and 
billboard advertising to increase the con- 
sumption of wheat products. 

After an all-day conference, the mac- 
aroni manufacturers were enthusiastic 
over the prospect and agreed to place 
the full support of the association back 
of the movement. The secretary of the 
association was instructed to get into 
touch immediately with the directors 
who were not present at Monday’s con- 
ference, and also to acquaint the mem- 
bership of the association with the plan. 
It is expected that an “Eat More 
Wheat” standard slogan, embodying the 
word macaroni, will be adopted by the 
association for use on packages, store 
windows, newspaper advertising, etc. 

It was also suggested that the presi- 
dent of the association attend the whole- 
sale grocery conventions to be held at 
St. Louis and Washington during May, 
and outline to the grocers just what the 
campaign meant to them. 

Macaroni officials attending the con- 
ference were Henry Mueller, president, 
Jersey City, N. J., F. X. Moosbrugger, 
second vice president, St. Paul, William 
A. Tharinger, director, Milwaukee, M. 
J. Donna, secretary, Braidwood, IIl., and 
James T. Williams, Minneapolis, a past 
president of the association. All the lo- 
cal durum mills had representatives at 
the meeting. J. J. Padden, manager 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co., and Gar- 
field Meyer, treasurer Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., were also present. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Walter A. Thomas, of the Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is in the East. 

Considerable flour and feed is arriv- 
ing at the Head of the Lakes to await 
opening of navigation. 

The Pennsylvania System, on April 20, 
placed an embargo against shipments of 
flour from Minneapolis, on account of 
congestion. 

H. V. Taylor, manager of the Rich- 
mond, Va., office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., visited headquarters in Minne- 
apolis last week. 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has appointed Thomas J. Fur- 
phy. Jr., as its representative in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. 

The American Linseed Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is doubling the capacity of its feed 
plant; C. A. Weaver & Co. have the con- 
tract for machinery. 


(Continued on page 405.) 
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Quotations made on flour by Kansas 
City mills continue to follow the wheat 
market rather closely this week, and the 
result was a further advance of about 
15c bbl. The current market is 35¢ bbl 
higher than it was two weeks ago, and 
is at a new high level for the crop year 
to date. 

The higher prices asked caused buyers 
to become even more cautious than in 
recent weeks. The market continued to 
give indication of an oversold condition, 


and with old bookings showing a profit 
to the buyers, those who needed flour or- 
dered past purchases delivered. The re- 


sult was another small increase in pro- 
duction for the week. New sales of most 
Kansas City mills were lower, although 
several reported increased inquiry, espe- 
cially from large bakers. A few new 
bookings of round lots from the latter 
class of trade were also reported, but 
most of them were at discounts from the 
quoted price. ‘Trade, as a whole, was 
more quiet than recently, as most mills 
rejected low bids. 

The advance did not affect all mills 
alike, so far as shipping instructions 
were concerned. Those who have been 
maintaining an aggressive policy in that 
direction reported a decided improve- 
ment. However, a greater number con- 
tinued rather hard pressed for adequate 
directions. 

Output of Kansas City mills was about 
4,000 bbls more than in the preceding 
week. Percentage of activity was 71, 
three points higher than a week ago and 
seven lower than a year ago. Produc- 
tion this week was considerably above 
the 5- or 10-year average for the ‘corre- 
sponding period. 

Demand for export patent and clear 
grades was active the latter part of last 
week, and the first part of this, with con- 
tinental Europe and the West Indies 
both in the market. This business was 
checked by the advance in prices. Only 
small offerings of clears are available. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.55@6.85; 95 per cent, 
$5.95@6.40; straight, $5.65@6.05; first 
clear, $4.70@5; second clear, $4.30@4.55; 
low grade, $3.50@4.25. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour this week, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by about 85 
mills of the Southwest, represented 38 
per cent of mill capacity, compared with 
47 per cent the previous week and 38 
per cent two weeks ago. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
April 15-21 ...... 132,900 000 7 
Previous week .. 132,900 90,943 68 
Year ago ........ 114,900 89,600 78 
Two years ago .. 112,800 71,300 63 
PEVO=VORE BVOTABS cccccccccccrcccvesece 59 
TOR+VOGF GVETARS 2. cccccccccscccssrcses 66 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

April 15-21 ...... 518,430 249,463 48 
Previous week .. 518,430 262,881 50 
Year ago’......-- 480,210 264,286 55 
Two years ago .. 439,530 216,347 49 
WEVO-FORO GVOCRMS Shed ce ccccceteesenecs 61 
TOR-FVOAF AVETABS 2 oc wscccccvccsccscecs 58 


Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 22,277 bbls this week, 18,108 the 
previous week, 9,547 a year ago and 
19,817 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 16 reported 
domestic business fair, 66 slow. 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output § activity 
jp Pe eee er 22,251 47 
Previous week ..........+:% 33,326 70 
WON OD candace vs su e0 80008 42,658 90 
TWO YeOAre ABO .......c000% 21,505 44 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly: output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
April 16-21 ........ 64,620 29,404 45 
Previous week ..... 64,620 31,645 48 
VOOP QHBO cccccccce 64,620 23,990 37 
Two years ago .... 39,420 19,741 40 


SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 

a combined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
April 16-81 .c.sccccccsccses 15,801 4 
Previous week ......+++++8 16,688 36 


MILLFEED 
The advance in millfeed prices was 
checked this week by a falling off in the 
active demand, but the market gave lit- 
tle indication of weakening. The small 
stocks held by both dealers and consum- 
ers, together with the promise of con- 
tinued light operations, gave a rather 
strong undertone to the market. The 
fact that the season is late, and pastures 
not yet adequate, has been responsible 
for a considerable amount of the buy- 
ing. Recent warm weather and rains, 
which have brought a good growth of 
grass in most sections, caused a decline 
in the demand. Purchases were mostly 
for near-by shipment. Current quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $28 
@28.50; brown shorts, $30@30.50; gray 
shorts, $32.50@33. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
50¥,c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 5214c 
a seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 52%4c 
April seaboard, via New York 60c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New 
Orleans 501%c April seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 56c; 
Antwerp, via New York 56c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 5014c, via New Yor 
57%c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, 
via New York 66c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581,c, via New York 66c. 


FRED C. ROPTE MAKES CHANGE 


Fred C. Ropte, formerly connected 
with Otis B. Durbin in flour brokerage, 
but recently with the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, has resigned to 
accept a position as sales manager of 
Moses Bros. Mills (Kansas Flour Mills 
Co.), Great Bend, Kansas. 


FRISCO ELEVATORS CO. QUITS 


The Frisco Elevators Co., operating 
the Frisco and Memphis elevators under 
lease from the Frisco Railway, is liqui- 
dating and will permanently retire from 
the trade. The action is due to the de- 
sire of Thomas L. Brodnax, president of 
the company, to retire from active busi- 
ness life. Charles A. Dayton, manager 
of the company, has made a connection 
in charge of the grain department of J. 
S. Bache & Co., and W. O. Brackett will 
become connected with a local grain con- 
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cern not yet announced. No disposition 
has yet been made of the elevators, which 
are held under a lease having two years 
yet to run. 

Mr. Brodnax, who retires to private 
life, is one of the long-time members of 
the Board of Trade, and has been promi- 
nent in the grain business for many 
years. 

MISSOURI ELEVATOR BILL 

Governor Hyde, in signing the Paint- 
er-McCawley bill this week, paved the 
way for opening the private grain eleva- 
tors of Missouri to the farmers. The 
measure, which becomes operative late in 
June, was supported by the farm bloc 
in the Missouri legislature. 

The purpose of the new law is to 
provide means whereby the farmer may 
hold his grain and not be compelled to 
sell immediately after the harvest. All 
elevators are declared public ware- 
houses, with the exception of those used 
to store grain grown by the owner or 
lessee, those of less than 25,000 bus ca- 
pacity, those in towns of less than 5,000 
population, those more than 10 miles 
from such towns, and those connected 
with milling plants other than elevators 
used to load and ship grain to the plant. 
The latter exception was not written into 
the original bill, which caused such a pro- 
test from the millers of the state that 
the amendment was offered. 

Under the terms of the act, elevator 
owners and lessees are required to re- 
ceive, load, ship or reship all corn, wheat 
or other grain as ordered by the pro- 
ducer. The rates for storing and han- 
dling the producers’ grain will be fixed 
by the state warehouse commissioner. 
The grain is consigned to the commis- 
sioner, who issues warehouse certificates 
to the producer, inspects the grain and 
places it in the warehouse he selects. 

The elevator owner who refuses to re- 
ceive grain for storage or shipment is 
subject to a fine of from $1,000 to $5,000, 
The commissioner or producer, however, 
cannot force an elevator not equipped 
for handling grain to accept the ship- 
ment. 

ASKS MINIMUM WEIGHT DATA 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, sent a questionnaire 
to all members of the league this week, 
asking opinions and further information 
regarding possible loss and damage 
which the increasing of the minimum 
weight on grain products from 40,000 to 
50,000 lbs, proposed by the National 
Committee of Railroads, would entail. 
Hearings for the Western Trunk Line 
territory will be held in Chicago, April 
24; for southwestern territory in Dallas, 
Texas, April 30, and for transmissouri 
territory in Denver, Colo., May 22. 

The time before these hearings start 
is so brief that adequate information and 
data to contest the increase can be ob- 
tained only by an immediate and com- 
prehensive reply from millers, Mr. Top- 
ping said. 

ACCEPT GULF PORTS’ INVITATION 

After a personal canvass of members 
at the meeting last week, the export 
committee of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League definitely decided to accept the 
invitation extended to all exporting mill- 
ers by the Gulf ports to visit them for 
the purpose of making a survey of their 
facilities and of offering suggestions for 
improvements and benefits to millers. 

The committee emphasized the fact 
that the ‘invitation includes all millers 
who desire to make the trip. Plans are 
not entirely completed, but it is thought 
that the party will leave Kansas City on 
the Santa Fe the evening of Monday, 
May 14, spend Wednesday in Houston, 
Thursday and Friday in Galveston, and 
the following two days in New Orleans 
and Mobile. The trip will consume about 
10 days. An effort will be made to se- 
cure the necessary Pullman accommoda- 
tions, and retain them throughout the 
week. 

The cost of the trip has not yet been 
determined. 

NOTES 

H. K. Schafer, manager Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., is in New Orleans. 

H. E. Kuehn, King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Kansas City part 
of this week. 

John W. Dueker, who has been in 
charge of the export department of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
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has resigned from that position. Future 
plans have not yet been announced. 

John Morris, International Flour Mills 
Co., New Prague, Minn., was in Kansas 
City part of this week. 

Cc. Ww. Dennis and Thomas Tobin, of 
Dennis Bros. Co., flour dealers, Dubuque, 
Iowa, visited the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, this week. 

E, Soloman, 75 years old, who was 
manager of the Pearl roller mill, a 300- 
bbl steam mill at Oswego, Kansas, for 
about 25 years, died this week. 

A. E. Hall, manager milling machinery 
department Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, passed through Kansas City 
this week on his return from a business 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 


H. Work, formerly in the milling, and 
grain business at Ellsworth, Kansas, is 
visiting in Kansas City and adjacent 
territory. For the last two and a halt 
years, Mr. Work has lived in Long 
Beach, Cal. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
in Topeka, May 16-17. The proposed 
railroad merger and a more equitable 
distribution of freight cars will be the 
principal topics of discussion. 

A lien for $944.22 was filed in the fed- 
eral court here this week against the 
Kornfalfa Feed Milling Co. by Noah 
Crooks, collector of internal revenue 
The lien is for capital stock tax allegei 
to be due for the past four years. \ 
$45 penalty is ein 

The Kansas City Board of Trade w:!! 
make immediate application to the Dv- 
partment of Agriculture for designation 
as a “contract market,” as provided in 
the Capper-Tincher bill. Secretary W :i- 
lace was asked this week for instructions 
as to how to make formal application. 

Gilbert E. Humphrey, El Reno (Ok!..) 
Mill & Elevator Co., left this week ‘or 
California for a several weeks’ trip. !le 
is travelling with T. H. Beacom, vice 
president Chicago, Rock Island & |’a- 
cific Railroad, and Mrs. Beacom «nd 
friends, in the private car of Mr. iea- 
com. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., New York, spent most of this week 
in the Southwest. He attended a meet- 
ing of directors of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation at Wichita, Kansas, 
April 18. F. C. Kaths, president Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, whose home 
is in Topeka, accompanied Mr. Freeman 
to Kansas City after the meeting. 

Allen Logan, Logan Bros. Grain (o., 
Kansas City, said this week that addi- 
tional information caused him to believe 
that 1,500,000 more acres of Kansas 
wheat will be abandoned than he estimu«t- 
ed April 1, making the total loss 3,510,- 
000 to 3,750,000 acres. This reduces the 
indicated yield to about 120,000,000 bus, 
providing normal weather conditions pre- 
vail until harvest. His April 1 forecast 
was for 134,000,000 bus for the state. 

Complete statistics concerning Kansas 
City’s grain and milling industries «re 
shown on 2,000 large posters printed by 
the Kansas City Board of Trade and 
circulated along the route of the trade 
extension trip of the Kansas City Chaim- 
ber of Commerce this week. About !(0 
men are on the special train, which will 
cover Colorado, New Mexico, Tex:s, 
Oklahoma and Kansas in a nine-day trip. 
The train will go as far as Albuquerqie, 
N. M., and El Paso, Texas. 


WICHITA 

Wicurra, Kansas.—Increased demand 
for cash wheat was the outstanding de- 
velopment of the week ending April <!, 
compared with sales earlier in the mont!i. 
All the regular buyers were represente:|, 
and virtually all of the local buye’s 
took part. 

Quotations, Kansas City basis, co'- 
ton 98’s: hard winter wheat, short pa’- 
ent $6.90@7.20, first clear $5.60@5.7), 
poe grade $3.60@3.80, delivered, Kans:s 

t 


y: 

Millfeed continued in good demani, 
and brought approximately 5c mor’. 
Prices: bran, $1.45@1.55 per cwt; mili- 
run, $1.60@1.65; gray shorts, $1.75. 

Wagon wheat, on a Kansas City basis. 
brought $1.07 bu, an increase of 2c. 


NOTES 
r, member of the Oklahoma 
rowers’ Association, has sod 


~ C. Lee 
Wheat 
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more than 12,000 bus wheat. It is esti- 
mated that 10 freight cars will be re- 
quired to move it. 

B. M. Circle, Kiowa, Kansas, is be- 
lieved to be the largest contributor to a 
wheat pool in the United States. He has 
pooled 13,000 bus wheat, raised by him- 
self, with the Kansas Wheat Growers’ 
Association. 

Hundreds of Wichitans have been at- 
tracted to the Red Star Milling Co.’s 
flower garden at Emporia and Nineteenth 
Street here. Tulip beds drew crowds of 
visitors during the Sunday when they 
were at their best. 

George E. Duis, president North Da- 
kota Wheat Growers’ Association, has 
notified local wheat growers of the unani- 
mous acceptance by North and South 
Dakota, Montana and Minnesota wheat 
growers of a plan for pooling wheat. 

Karle W. Evans, president Wichita 
Board of Commerce, has named an ad- 
visory committee of 200 men from Kan- 
sas. Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, as 
members of the annual International 
Wheat Products Exposition held in 
Wichita each fall. 

Che Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion recently made its largest sale, 75,- 
(v0 bus export wheat, said to be all the 
orvanization had in storage at Galveston. 
The 1922 crop total will reach 1,000,000 
hus, it is estimated. Most of the associa- 
tion's remaining wheat is in Wichita. 
I: amounts to about 660,000 bus. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Millers report 
improvement in the flour trade, due to 
‘xcellent crop prospects and the lifting 
of restrictions on credits. Trade in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas is fair 
and increasing. Low prices in eastern 
states, and the freight rate wall that 
separates them from this territory, are 
a bar to the creation of much new busi- 
ness for Texas and Oklahoma mills east 
of the Mississippi River. 

Conditions in foreign countries that 
huy mill products from this territory ap- 
pear to be improved, with a few excep- 
tions, and flour sold on contract is mov- 
ing satisfactorily. 

There is no cessation of demand for 
millfeeds, and mills generally are unable 
to supply it. The short of corn is 
reflected in increasing prices of meal, 
and corn chops have Rerdared round $2 
per cwt. Other millfeed prices were 
slightly advanced. Hard wheat short 
patent flour sold at $6.80@7.10 bbl, and 
soft wheat about 20c more. 

Prevailing prices in Oklahoma and 
Texas during the week: hard wheat soft 
patent flour $6.80@7.10, straight $6.30@ 
6.40, clears $5.10@5.30; hard wheat pat- 
ent $7@7.30, straight $6.80@7.10, and 
clears $6@6.40. 

Straight bran sold at $1.50@1.60 per 
cwt, mill-run bran at $1.60@1.65, shorts 
at $1.75@1.80 and corn chops at $1.90@ 
1.95. Corn meal in 25-lb sacks, brought 
60@62c. 

ADULTERATED FEED 


Three thousand sacks of alleged adul- 
terated millfeed have been withdrawn 
from sale to consumers in Musko; by 


J. C. Hill, an inspector of the feed divi- 
sion of the state board of iculture, 
because they were said to have been man- 


ufactured ‘in violation of the pure feed 
laws of the state. Four inspectors were 
put to work recently, after two years 
of inactivity on the part of the board, 
due to ‘lack of an appropriation. The 
head of the feed division says “the entire 
state has been overrun these two years, 
and particularly during the last 12 
months, by manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of feed, who, taking advantage of 
the absence of inspectors and the unusual 
demand for f have unloaded upon 
the consumer any sort. of adulteration.” 

Mr. Hill seized 1,600 sacks of feed that 
contained 26 per cent crude fiber and 6 
per cent protein. The law makes 9 per 
cent the minimum of protein. He seized 
other sacks that contained 28 per cent 
oat hulls and molasses that was 24 per 
cent crude fiber. Many violations were 
found also in Texas. Violations were 
more numerous in the eastern part of the 
state than in the western. 


NOTES 


The Whal Mill & Elevator Co., 


ey 
Gainesville, Texas, has increased i - 
tal stock to $400,000, % ica 
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E. R. Humphrey, gre manager of 
the Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, held a conference re- 
cently with officials of the Oklahoma City 
Mill & Elevator Co. in Oklahoma City. 

It is reported that a warehouse, the 
fourth of a battery, is soon to be erected 
at Holdenville, Okla., for the Holdenville 
Mill & Elevator Co. The company has 
a small mill and elevator there, and deals 
in flour, feed, grain and hay. 

The Wichita Falls (Texas) Chamber 
of Commerce has elected Frank Kell, 
president of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co., to represent that body at 
the annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, of which body 
Mr. Kell is a director. 

John A. Whitehurst, president of the 
state board of agriculture, C. A. Beeson, 
dean of agriculture at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and E. H. Lin- 
zee, expert grain grader with the board 
of agriculture, will accompany officials of 
the Santa Fe Railroad on a better-wheat 
special that is to tour the grain belt, 
starting May 14. About 35 towns will 
be visited. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion has denied the application of rail- 
roads operating in the state for an in- 
crease in freight rates of about 35 per 
cent. It is reported the railroads will 
appeal to the state supreme court. Rep- 
resentatives of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association and the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association assisted counsel and 
experts of the commission in prosecut- 
ing the case. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—There is little activity 
in flour. The trade continues strongl 
disinclined to buy other than on a row 
to-mouth basis. Crop damage reports 
appear to have no influence on buyers. 

The movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket has been light, and demand not very 
active. Dark hard winters continue to 
bring a premium of 6@8c over the or- 
dinary winters. 

There is a good demand for feed. 
Omaha mills and jobbers are selling their 
products in round lots at the following 
prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran (for imme- 
diate delivery), $29 ton; brown shorts, 
$30; gray shorts, $32; middlings, $33; 
red dog, $34.50; alfalfa meal, choice $28, 
No. 2 $26, No. 3 $24; linseed meal, $44.60 
@45.60; cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, 
i hominy feed, white $82, yellow 

2. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Agpeti 16-82 .. cece 23,100 671 
Previous week .... 23,100 16,634 72 
WORE GMD. 9:5.¢0.0.50000 18,900 15,849 83 
Two years ago .... 24,000 15,993 66 
NOTES 


J. A. Emerson, of North Bend, Neb., 
writes that weather conditions are not 
favorable to the growing wheat crop. 

The monthly dinner of the Grain Men’s 
Club was held at the University Club, 
Tuesday evening, April 17, President M. 
W. Cochrane presi ing. Colonel Stone, 
who recently returned from Germany, 
delivered an excellent address on the sit- 
uation in that country and elsewhere in 
Europe. 

Leon Leste. 


COLORADO 

Flour business in this territory con- 
tinues to show improvement, in sym- 
pathy with an advancing wheat market. 
Shipping directions are plentiful, and 
new bookings are arriving in good vol- 
ume. A steady advance in soft wheat 
quotations has resulted in an increase 
of 20c bbl in the price of soft wheat 
flour. Hard wheat flour values are un- 
changed, and mills are doing a good local 
business at present levels. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard patent $5.90 
@6; self-rising- flour $6.90@7, all in 98- 
lb cottons, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

The millfeed situation is momen 
with bran still selling at strong pr ices 
and the local trade taking practically all 
that is offered. Bran is worth $36 ton, 
f.o.b., Denver, and $38, f.o.b., Colorado 
common points. White bran, 10c per cwt 
more. 








CHEMISTS’ SOCIETY MEETS 


Sixty-fifth Convention Held in New Haven— 
Bread Is Given a Vital Place in 
the Programme 


New York, N. Y.—Janet R. Ullrich, 
chemist for W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., 
Inc., brought back a most interesting re- 
port on the sixty-fifth meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, held in the 
Yale University buildings, New Haven, 
April 2-7. 

Considerable of the time of the conven- 
tion was given to discussing food prob- 
lems. The opening speakers were Dr. 
Carl Alsberg, on “The Chemistry of 
Food Resources,” followed by Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, who spoke tellingly on “The 
Baker Turns to the Chemist,” and gave 
among other things an interesting ac- 
count of the work of the institute. hen 
it is considered that the 1,000 represen- 
tatives present were all graduate chem- 
ists, actively interested in scientific prob- 
lems in practically every type of indus- 
try, it speaks highly for the position of 
bread that it was considered of suffi- 
cient importance to be given so vital 
a part in the programme. 

On April 4 the opening and dedica- 
tion of the Sterling Laboratory took 
place. This is the last word in chemical 
efficiency and equipment, and a consid- 
erable part of it will be given over to 
the solving of food and nutrition prob- 





lems. 

On the following day a section of the 
programme was specially given to nutri- 
tion questions. There were 32 papers 
read, three actually on bread and two 
others touched on it, showing the vital 
interest American chemists are taking in 
this commodity. 

Very interesting data was given as 
the result of considerable preliminary 
work done by Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, 
Dr. Grace McLeod, and Dr. Walter H. 
Eddy, of the Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University. The work is to deter- 
mine a method of testing market breads 
to determine their food value, the effect 
of the addition of a single food supple- 
ment, and the part of a complete day’s 
diet white mecal may form. 

This involved feeding bread in com- 
bination with various supplements, and 
the results showed two factors most con- 
spicuously lacking in bread as market- 
ed, namely, vitamin A, and vitamin B, 
and even when milk powder was used in 
order to make the amount of milk double 
that which flour absorption ordinarily al- 
lows, bread is still lacking in vitamin B. 
In the discussion which followed, it was 
suggested that breads might be made 
which should aim, not at a complete 
diet, but to contain no substances apt to 
be absent in the ordinary diet and leav- 
ing out the substances consumers usually 
eat with their bread. 

In experimenting with the addition of 
a single food supplement the best re- 
sults in growth and reproduction were 
found by a combination of 70 per cent 
white bread and 30 per cent dried whole 
milk powder, the next best with the same 
amount of white bread and 30 per cent 
dry whole egg powder. 

Dr. Charles Hoffman gave a paper on 
the new vitamin bread of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. In*the discussion which followed 
a number of chemists stated that th 
had experimented by gen | rats wit 
it, and found the results all the Ward 
company claimed. 

It was urged generally that the in- 
gredients in a loaf of bread be marked 
on the container, so the consumer might 
know if he were getting a loaf of good 
quality and paying a fair price, or a 

oorer loaf and paying less. This would 
help when using bread in the daily diet 
to replace other substances, 

Among the chemists in the milling and 
allied trades who were present were Dr. 
Barnard, Dr, Fitz, Mr. Thatcher and Dr. 
Hoffman. W. QuackENBUSH. 





KANSAS CITY FLOUR CLUB ELECTS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Frank M. Cole, 
southwestern mariager W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co. Inc. who has served as 
resident of the Kansas City Flour and 
eed Club for several years, was again 
chosen for that position at the annual 
election held April 17. C. M. Harden- 
bergh, manager Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., and R. Van Evera, flour bro- 
ker, were elected vice president. and 
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treasurer, respectively, succeeding them- 
selves in those offices. Guy M. Hamm, 
flour broker, was named secretary. 

Directors of the club for 1923 were 
elected as follows: George W. Hoyland, 
Oscar L. Bauer, James R. Blacker, A. 
W. Witt, Clem L. Beckenbach. Mr. 
Hoyland’s was the only re-election to the 
directorate. It was decided to, leave the 
selection of three delegates to the an- 
nual meeting of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, which will be held in New 
York June 5, to the discretion of the 
president. 

The election and business session fol- 
lowed a dinner served at the Hotel Sa- 
voy. It was the first meeting in several 
months, 

Aside from the election, the principal 
topic introduced for discussion was 
methods by which the scope and mem- 
bership of the club could be expanded. 
It was decided to hold monthly dinners 
in the future, instead of at irregular 
intervals, as in the past. The custom 
of allowing the club’s treasury to bear 
the expense of the dinners will be dis- 
continued. 

President Cole named a membership 
committee to carry on an active cam- 
paign among eligible firms in Kansas 
City. It consists of J. R. Blacker, chair- 
man, Hugo Roos, George A. Adams and 
two other members to be named later. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce (December 
figures not yet issued): 


c——Wheat, bus—, 





From v 
1922— Flour, bbls Canada Total 
November ..... 0,652 3,175,568 3,175,568 
October* ...... 50,684 2,566,109 2,566,109 
September* ... 41,823 782,448 782,448 
ME Ss esecee 40,681 1,151,507 1,151,607 
July ... y 3,070,434 3,070,434 
June ... 1,609,876 1,609,876 
May ... 1,231,032 1,231,032 
PEE vesenneoe 61,140 483,063 483,063 
SEED. séseuees 55,648 2,673,267 2,673,267 
February ..... 64,069 199,304 199,304 
January ...... 117,527 3,119,680 3,119,683 
1921— 
December ..... 57,839 2,052,237 2,052,247. ° 
November .... 82,605 1,184,776 1,184,776 
October ...... 45,756 878,115 878,115 
September 3,519 81,027 81,031 
rere 3,697 239,556 239,559 
MF eesocevese 2,270 713,669 713,669 
CY é00006 Hae 6,287 89,695 89,807 
) er 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,667 
ME. 650068680 118,944 4,451,304 4,451,304 
|. ar 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February ..... 202,324 4,403,710 4,403,712 
January ...... 220,443 4,604,856 4,504,856 
1920— : 
December ..... 226,798 11,186,112 11,235,112 
November ..... 201,667 9,522,578 9,522,678 
October ....... 163,327 9,800,438 9,802,149 
September 14,556 1,842,383 1,842,397 
7 17,871 170,274 364,827 
eS 26,397 36,798 100,334 
SUMO cecccccce 39,283 124,137 283,010 
De. o.60 644.0048 20,940 410,155 474,891 
ME dass 66% 00 22,037 50,225 227,284 
rr 11,539 526,752 665,154 
February ..... 27,362 534,635 634,692 
January ...... 29,011 753,324 756,228 — 
Totals, fiscal years— 
1921-22..... 619,105 14,465,489 14,465,509 
1920-21..... 1,420,884 50,694,096 51,004,024 
1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 4,779,764 
1918-19..... 38,040 4,737,000 11,121,000 
1917-18..... 675,096 24,690,000 28,177,000 
1916-17..... 174,704 23,715,000 24,138,000 
1915-16..... 329,905 6,673,000 6,703,000 
1914-15..... 64,200 371,000 426,000 
1918-14..... 89,911 1,892,000 1,979,000 
1912-13..... 107,558 764,000 798,000 


Totals, calendar years— 

1922t 643,165 20,062,188 20,062,191 
965,954 23,285,893 23,286,024 
800,788 34,956,811 35,808,656 
5,345,000 7,910,000 
167,124 10,338,000 17,036,000 
642,435 32,609,580 33,683,000 
8,221,651 8,572,000 
4,020,669 4,052,000 
79,000 1,644,268 1,714,000 
85,000 751,000 783,000 

*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tEleven months. 








Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States from Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 28, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, 
in tons: 


To— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
U. Kingdom... 15 ee 55 86 ee ee 
Canada ...... o* 40 238 33 #33 «44 
Germany ..... -. 286 ° oe oe ee 
Costa Rica ... 1 es TT 1 12 21 
Mexico ....... 16 36 46 6©2606— 89 «161 6 
ee 4.65. share 83 18 20 44 4 26 


Oth. countries. 45 29. 23 35 38 22 


407 146 277 237 119 


The cultivated land in the two north- 
ern provinces of Manchuria P becones ap- 
proximately 9,520,000 tons of cereals in 
the last two years, including 1,270,000 
tons wheat. 
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It cannot be said that the stronger 
wheat market stimulated buying to any 
great extent, but it has created a better 
feeling, and buyers do not hold quite as 
bearish ideas as heretofore. Many of 
them, in fact, seem to have more con- 
fidence in the present market strength, 
and have covered their requirements for 
a few months ahead. 

Reports as to the call for flour, and 
the effect the recent advancing market 
has had, are very much at variance. A 
number of local handlers claim that sales 
showed no improvement the past week, 
and that the trade was not inclined to 
take on any great amount of flour. 
Others, however, and they seem to be in 
the majority, describe business as im- 
proved, although not so much as they 
had hoped for or expected. It cannot be 
denied, however, that there has been in- 
creased buying of single car lots, and in 
many instances jobbers and bakers have 
covered their requirements from one to 
two months. 

Shipping directions were much better 
the past week and the advance apparent- 
ly had the desired effect on buyers in 
this respect. Representatives of many 
northwestern millers were advised to get 
after specifications, as mills in that ter- 
ritory were running at greatly reduced 
capacity, in spite of the fact that they 
had a large number of orders on their 
books. 

Demand for hard winters continued 
rather quiet, and only scattered sales 
were reported. Prices are firmer, and 
most mills in the Southwest do not seem 
so willing to sacrifice values, although 
there are still some that appear anxious 
for immediate business, and are quoting 
ridiculously low prices. These are the 
exception, however. 

There was not much activity noticeable 
in soft winter wheat flours. Cracker 
bakers are reported to be fairly well 
supplied, and only scattered sales are 
reported. Retail bakers are steady buy- 
ers, but their purchases are mainly in 
small parcels. 

Clears, especially springs, are very 
firm, and the better grades are in good 
demand and in light supply. One local 
dealer sold this week 3,000 bbls to bak- 
ers at $5.40 bbl, Chicago. Second clears 
are more plentiful and not so active. 
Some clears were worked for shipment 
to the Levant, but sales were in small 
lots, and the export trade, as a whole, 
was very quiet. 

Rye flours were dormant, and dealers 
say it was nearly impossible to inter- 
est buyers. Jobbers are finding it ex- 
tremely difficult to move what they have 
on hand, They therefore are not dis- 
posed to take on additional supplies, and 
also are reluctant to give specifications 
on old orders. White is quoted at $4.60 
@4.80, medium $4.30@4.50, and dark 
$3.60@4. 

The advance in durum wheat had no 
effect on the demand for semolinas. 
Macaroni manufacturers have all the 
flour they can use, and sales are light. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at $6.25@6.60 
bbl; No. 3 semolina, $6@6.20. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.50@7.10, 
standard patent $6.20@6.80, first clear 
$5.10@5.50, second clear $3.50@4.20; hard 
winter short patent $6@6.50, 95 per cent 
patent $5.50@6, straight $5.20@5.40, first 
clear $4.60@5.10; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.35@6.75, straight $5.80@6.20, first 
clear $4.75@5.25. 


MILLFEED 


The restricted mill operations, with a 
better demand for transit feed, have had 
a strengthening effect on the market. 
The situation has tightened up percept- 
ibly, and offerings are very light. Job- 
bers and local mills report a very good 
demand for feed for quick and April 
deliveries, but interest in deferred deliv- 
ery still lags. The trade has been look- 
ing for a break in prices, but sentiment 
is not so pronounced as heretofore, and 
some look for prices to work even higher 
before a decline sets in. The trade in 
general, however, is only buying as need- 
ed, and very few sales for deferred de- 
livery are reported. 

Middlings and red dog are very firm, 
and a fair demand for y Be grades pre- 
vails. Local mills say they have no trou- 
ble disposing of their production, and 
offerings are not very plentiful. Spring 
bran is quoted at $30@31 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $31@32, soft winter bran $31@ 
32, standard middlings $30@31.50, flour 
middlings $832@34.50, red dog $34.50@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

April 15-21 ........ 40,000 17,600 43 
Previous week ..... 40,000 19,000 48 
TOGP BOS ccccccvcces 40,000 25,000 63 
Two years ago ..... 26,700 18,500 70 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was somewhat 
easier eunpaee’ with the futures early 
in the week, although the last few days 
it showed more strength, and regained 
part of the loss. There was no particu- 
lar activity noticeable. Red winters 
were in light supply, and mills picked up 
the choice grades. 

Hard winters were fairly active, but 
buying was not aggressive. Elevators 
were again the best buyers, taking on 
fair lots to go into store to apply, ap- 
parently, on May contracts. Shipping 
sales totaled 249,000 bus, all domestic: 
Mills were not. very active in the market, 
but picked up odd lots. No export busi- 
ness in this market during the week, 
most of it being done in Canadian wheat 
and hard winters at Gulf ports. Springs 
were in light supply, and little or no 
change in conditions. 

Receipts of all wheat for the week 
were 242 cars, compared with 271 last 
week, and 469 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red 12@14c over 
May, No. 2 red 10@l14c over, No. 3 red 
6@8c over; No. 1 hard 1@1l%c over, 
No. 2 hard 1@1l%4c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 5@12c over, No. 2 dark 3@9c 
over, No. 1 northern May price to 5c 
over. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

The market for linseed oil meal is 
stronger and much more active than for 
several weeks. Prices are up $2, and 
crushers and jobbers are eastie 32 per 
cent meal at $45 ton, Chicago. emand 
has been good the past week, and mills 
are operating at good capacity, due 
mainly to receipts of round lots of Ar- 
gentine seed. Thirty-four per cent meal 
is not being quoted by the trade in this 
territory, and mills claim to be out of 
this grade or sold ahead. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
Although prices are strong, a fairly 
active demand has been noticeable the 
past week. The trade is not taking on 
round lots, but there is steady buying, 
and mills are able to maintain a fair 
rate of operation. rt business is 
very quiet, and foreigners are very slow 
in following the advance. 
Corn flour is quoted at $2@2.05 per 
ewt, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.95, white and iow cream meal 


$1.95, pearl and granulated hominy $1.95 
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$2, oatmeal $2.861,, jute, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago; rolled oats, $2.57, per 90-lb 
sack. 


MOVES OFFICES 


The Chicago branch of the Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co. is moving 
its offices from 112 West Adams Street, 
where it has been located for 16 years, 
to its new warehouse at 725 West Fif- 
teenth Street. This is a three-story build- 
ing of brick and concrete, and was com- 
pleted Dec. 15, 1922. J. S. Stone is 
manager of the Chicago branch. 


Cc. B. SPAULDING GOES ABROAD 


C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, sailed on April 18 from 
New York City on the Belgenhand for 
Cherbourg, France. He intends to be 
gone several months, and will visit all 
the principal European markets. Mr. 
Spaulding was abroad a little over a 
year ago, returning to this country in 
March, 1922, after a trip of about four 
months. 


NOTES 


The M. Tipp Co. has moved its offices 
to 1245 Webster Building, Chicago. 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., left on April 18 on a business trip 
to the East. 

C. B. Cole, of the H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., was in Chicago dur- 
ing the week. 

E. Gonzenbach, Falls Roller Mills Co., 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis., called at this of- 
fice on April 7. 

H. E. Reid, sales manager Kansas 
City (Mo.) Milling Co., visited the Chi- 
cago market this week. 

E. M. Kelly, of the Imperial Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, visited this 
market during the week. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertle 
millfeeds, Chicago, spent several 
Minneapolis the past week. 

A. J. Fisher, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the Chi- 
cago office during the week. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, has been made 
a director of Armour & Co., packers. 

W. R. Morris, manager of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, Kan- 
sas City, was in Chicago during the week. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, stopped off 
in Chicago on April 18, on his way east. 

C. C. Bovey, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Chicago office during the week. 

T. W. Leggett has been made Chicago 
representative for the King Midas Mill- 
ing Co., with offices at 128 North Wells 
Street. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, who 
has been spending a few weeks at Allen- 
hurst, Fla., is expected to return to Chi- 
cago shortly. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blod- 
gett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., has 
returned from an extended trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

H. C. Brown, manager flour mill de- 
partment Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
left on April 16 for New York City, on 
a business trip. 

Willis McFeely, Chicago sales manager 
Milwaukee Bag Co., visited the main 
offices and plant at Milwaukee several 
days the past week. 

H. Popper, of H. Popper & Co., Chi- 
cago, will leave on April 23 for an ex- 
tended pleasure trip to Atlantic City, 
and other eastern points. 

D. A. Quinn, advertising manager of 
the J. J. Badenoch Co., mixed feed man- 
ufacturers, Chicago, will also have charge 
of sales. for this company. 

G. D. Campbell, T. F. Scoggin and J. 
M. Sweeney, Wisconsin representatives 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., were at the 
Chicago office several days this week. 

Frank G. Somers, manager of the 
Chicago office of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., left for Kansas City, on April 
18, to visit the main office of his com- 
pany. 

Otto L. Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., Chicago, accompanied by his fam- 
ily, ep to leave early in May on an 
extended motor trip to the Pacific Coast. 
He will go via Kansas City, and intends 
to visit the principal western cities and 


Co., 
ays in 
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national parks, remaining away until 
October. 

J. F. Hall, central states manager 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, called 
at this office on April 18. He was in 
Chicago to confer with H. V. Nye, gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

H. V. Nye, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
stayed over in Chicago several days after 
the annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, to confer with the 
eastern sales manager, A. E. Watson, of 
Philadelphia, who was here April 14-15 

A. P. Husband, secretary and treas 
urer Millers’ National Federation, Chi 
cago, left on April 18 for Columbus, 
Ohio, to attend the meeting of the Ohio 
Millers’ Association. He will also at- 
tend and deliver an address at the meet 
ing of the Illinois Bakers’ Association, 
to be held at Peoria, April 24-26. 

James P, Robertson & Son, Inc., 111 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has 
been appointed general western agent of 
the Reardon-Smith Line, Ltd., which op- 
erates between eastern ports and the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Germany. Mr. Robertson wa 
for many years western manager for 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., at Chicay. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavuxkee, Wis. — Conditions 
rounding flour trade continue unsatist 
tory, although local mills in the week 
of April 15-21 showed an increase o\er 
the previous week. Probably the mst 
encouraging factor was that some cus 
tomers bought for shipment as far ahead 
as 60 and 90 days, books showing a nui 
ber of small lot orders to be filled up ‘o 
July 1. The bulk of business, however, 
was placed on a spot basis. None of ‘lie 
large buyers were in the market, and it 
is believed that a majority of customers 
have fair stocks on hand or on mill bows, 
for shipping directions were poor «jd 
only a moderate influx of orders for in- 
mediate shipment made it possible to 
sustain production. 

At the close, on April 21, fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $6.90@7.70, and straight at 
$6.60@6.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks, ‘he 
better demand for heavy feeds has acted 
as a relief on the low grade clear sup- 
ply, and an advance of 50c@$1 ton in 
flour middlings and red dog has mace 
possible a lower range of prices of clear, 
which is quoted at $5.50@5.65 bbl, and 
second at $4.10@5.10, in 98-lb cottons 

A slightly easier feeling exists with re- 
spect to prices of Kansas flour, due to 
the decline of 2c bu in both soft and 
hard winters during the week. Asking 
prices at mills, however, are nominilly 
unchanged. Local mills find competition 
‘from southwestern sellers keen, and re- 
port that concessions are being mace 
which make asking prices look cheap. 
There is a local interest which is now 
quoting fancy spring patents at a price 
representing a discount of 5@10c bbl 
under Kansas of equivalent grade of- 
fered by another local mill. Jobbers are 
doing a moderate business in small lots 
to local and near-by customers for im- 
mediate shipment, but they say there is 
no disposition to take more than bare 
necessities require. At the close, on 
April 21, fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat _——- were quoted at $7@7.!0 
bbl, and straight at $6.50@6.65, in 98-!b 
cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT’ 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Capacity Output Perc’. 
,00 800 


April 15-21 ........ 16,000 5,80 
Previous week ..... 16,000 4,500 

Last year ......... 16,000 5,000 

Two years ago .... 24,000 964 

Three years ago .. 24,000 4,000 

Four years ago .... 18,000 11,900 { 
Five years ago..... 16,000 3,100 14 


The movement of flour at Milwauk«« 
was smaller than a year ago. Local r- 


' ceipts in the week ending April Q1 were 


18,550 bbls, compared with 19,540 in tl: 
same week in 1922; shipments were 15- 
000 bbls, compared with 22,500 last yea. 


MILLFEED 


The expectation that a broad consum) 
tive demand, sustained at or above th’ 
normal average by reason of the thre 
to four weeks’ delay in the arrival o 
the outdoor feeding season in most sec- 
tions of the country, would reflect bac! 
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into mill business, has come about. There 
has been a pressing call for immediate 
supplies on the part of some of the 
large customers, and inquiry has been re- 
ceived which would contract for supplies 
as far ahead as May 15. 

Bran and middlings are 50c@$1 ton 
higher. Flour middlings advanced 50c 
and red dog $1. Rye feed is $1@1.50, 
and hominy feed $1@1.50, ton higher. 
Oil meal is regaining strength, and out- 
side quotations are $1.50@2 ton up. Cot- 
tonseed meal is $1@2 ton higher. The 
decline in gluten feed has not been 
checked and prices are again $2 lower, 
placing values only $2 ton over those ex- 
isting a year ago. Mills quote bran at 
$29.50@30.50 ton, standard middlings 
$29.50@30.50, flour middlings $32@32.50, 
red dog $35@36, and rye middlings 
$29.50@30, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. Shipments of millfeed in the 
week ended April 21 were 8,181 tons, 
compared with 7,682 in the same week 
last year; receipts were 210 tons, against 
1,020 in 1922, 

RYE FLOUR 


While rye flour prices are slightly 
easier with the cash and option market, 
still they represent an advance of 5c 
bb! over the previous week. Demand is 
moderate but featureless, and business 
is being done mostly among established 
trade, with local wholesale bakeries the 
best buyers and von | the bulk of the 
output. Production of Milwaukee mills 
for the week was 600 bbls, the same as in 
tie previous week, compared with 1,500 
last year. At the close, on April 21, pure 
white was quoted at $5.40@5.50 bbl, 
straight at $4.90@5, pure dark at $4.20 

1.60, and ordinary dark at $3.65@4.25, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


With corn millers finding it necessary 
to ask 2e Ib or better for their products, 
due to the relatively abnormal level of 
corn prices, business is very quiet. At 
the close, on April 21, corn flour was 
quoted at $2@2.05, corn meal at $1.95 
2, and corn grits at $2@2.05, in 100-lb 
sacks, 

NOTES 

George Rothlisberg, general merchant 
at Merrill, will remodel adjoining build- 
ings into a complete flour and feed de- 
partment. 


Jacob Hetzel, proprietor Delavan 
(Wis.) Flour Mills, is erecting a fire- 
proof and ratproof mill and warehouse 
addition, 30x80, to handle a larger vol- 
ume of business. When this is finished 
work will start on a new office building. 

Anson W. De Jean, pioneer flour and 
feed miller and general merchant of La 
Farge, died recently at the age of 95. 
He was born in Ohio in 1838, and emi- 
grated to Wisconsin as an infant. His 
only son, Charles De Jean, has had the 
active management of the business in re- 
cent years. . 

F. H. Green & Sons, conducting a 
grain elevator and seed business at Be- 
loit, Wis., have sold their property to 
Lutey Bros., of Beloit, dealers in flour, 
feed, hay, grain and coal. The actual 
transfer will not take place until Aug. 1, 
however. Lutey Bros. plan to make ex- 
tensive improvements in their own and 
the Green plant. ° L, E. Meyer. 


AMERICAN FLOUR IN MANCHURIA 
_ WasHrneton, D. C.—There is a con- 
siderable demand for American flour in 
Manchuria, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Consul 
Ballentine, Dairen. 

This demand does not extend north of 
Mukden, because northern Manchuria 
is supplied by. the domestic production 
of some 20 mills at Harbin. It is never- 
theless anticipated by importers that 
the call for American flour will continue 
brisk during the year, on account of 
poor crop prospects in northern China 
and Manchuria. 

_ The total importations of wheat flour 
in 1922 amounted to 2,551,279 sacks, val- 
ued at $3,847,309, compared with 195,- 
981 sacks, valued at 18,156 in 1921. 
joe — of this is credited to 
apan in the export figur racticall 
all of it was Auationn lear.” 4 

Wheat flour is imported by a few 
Japanese firms and sold locally to Chi- 
nese wholesalers, It is customary for 
importers to give the wholesalers from 
30 to 60 days’ credit, and they complain 





that the unwillingness of American mil- 
lers to give them liberal terms is likely 
to curtail or stop sales in this territory. 

By reason of fluctuations in prices in 
the Dairen market, however, a number 
of importers have lost heavily on ac- 
count of the repudiation of contracts by 
Chinese and by their failure to meet 
payments. According to Consul Ballen- 
tine, under these circumstances Ameri- 
can exporters would do well to fully 
protect themselves in making credit 
terms. 

At the end of last year, stocks of 
wheat in Dairen reached the unusual 
quantity of 500,000 sacks, and for some 
time the tone of the market remained 
very pessimistic. These stocks have 
since been gradually cleared, with the 
result that the situation at present is 
reported more encouraging. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





MANAGER OF NEW BEMIS PLANT 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—F. W. Copley,. for 
the past six years assistant manager of 
the Kansas City plant of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., has been chosen as manager of 
the new Buffalo, N. Y., plant of that 





F,. W. Copley 


concern. He expects to leave here about 
July 1. Mr. Copley has been connected 
with the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 13 years. 
Prior to being made assistant manager at 
Kansas City, he travelled in northern 
Kansas territory. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





BRIEFS ABOUT BREAD 

Bread has been used since the early 
Stone e, some 5,000 to 10,000 years 
before the Christian era. 

. * 

The oldest bread was made in the form 
of cakes or fritters. 

. * 

The necessity for bread was recognized 
by Moses when he forbade the taking of 
mill stones in pawn. 

* * 


Bread is the greatest basic food. 
2 


Each individual should eat from a 
pound to a pound and a half of bread 
per day to be well and economically fed. 

* * 

Bread and butter and sugar with a 
lass of whole milk is a balanced ration 
or the growing child. 

° * * 


Canada is the greatest bread consum- 
ing country per capita in the world. 
Belgium, France, Spain and the United 
Kingdom conte next. 

* * 
The United States is ninth in the list. 


* * 


Bread is the Best and Cheapest Food. 

—“‘Rea-Pat Tattler,” Published by Rea- 

Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, 
Kansas. 
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Business conditions the world over 
are becoming more interesting. In 
England the situation has been relieved 
by the slight reduction in taxation just 
announced by the chancellor of the 
exchequer. The relief has been needed, 
as the British nation has _ suffered 
enormously from the war, and the taxa- 
tion burden has become almost unbear- 
able. Besides that, the great trouble in 
England has been and is now the 
enormous unemployed class, which is 
always difficult to handle. The agony 
and distress represented by 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 men without work is something 
beyond expression. In some countries 
it leads to revolution and invariably 
ae up very difficult complications of 
a political nature. 

Fortunately for the United States, no 
such problem is before the American 
people today. On the contrary, the sit- 
uation has vastly improved within the 
year, and whereas, in April, 1922, there 
was an unemployed class to deal with, 
there are today not enough men for the 
positions which are waiting to be filled. 


SENTIMENT AND BUSINESS 

There is an abiding optimism in vari- 
ous lines, and the belief is strong that 
a continuance of conservative business 
policies will safeguard the country from 
the evils and abuses which often develop 
at a time of intense business activity. 
The situation is full of interesting pos- 
sibilities and the belief is strong that 
business in this country will show further 
improvement and that the industrial out- 
put will expand. There never was a 
more interesting situation in the steel 
and iron industry, but the demand is so 
great as to lead some steel manufac- 
turers to emphasize the necessity of pro- 
ceeding cautiously so as not to upset 
business by a further sensational rise in 
commodity prices. 

The outstanding fact is that the nation 
is doing about all the business that it 
can do with its physical and monetary 
equipment. Whereas, a year or so ago, 
there was much concern felt as to the 
ability of manufacturers and large em- 
ployers to find work for their organiza- 
tions, the difficulty is now to supply the 
workers required to handle the growing 
business of an extremely prosperous 
nation. 

WORD OF CAUTION 


Here is what a manufacturing expert 
recently said in conversation: “We 
must apply the brakes sufficiently to 
prevent a buyers’ strike. Unless the 
higher price trend is checked, it will be 
difficult to save the country from such 
a complication. Should this take place, 
the deflation movement would return and 
we would have another period of dis- 
astrous liquidation, with the serious evils 
which always attend such a movement. 

“I believe in taking a hopeful view 
of the outlook, but it is foolish to ignore 
the obvious possibilities for disturbance 
in such a situation as exists today. 
Manufacturing costs must come down, 
living costs must be reduced, and the 
expense of doing business must be 
lowered. This movement presents quite 
a problem, but it is only sensible for us 
to look at conditions as they are and 


not to ignore the danger points which. 


are present in every sustained rise in 
commodity prices and expansion in mer- 
cantile lines. 

“Business is excellent now, but I am 
looking at the longer future and wonder- 
ing just how we will come out of the 
higher price movement and what will be 
the reactions in business and finance 
when the summer and fall business is 
handled. The railroads are making an 
extraordinary showing, and I hope it is 
true that the country will be spared a 
recurrence of the very serious traffic 
delays which caused such heavy losses 
in the agricultural states last summer 
and fall. 

While Wall Street has been fearful 





lest there should be various further 
advances in rediscount rates by the 
Federal Reserve banks, the probability 
is that no intense strain will develop in 
credit circles this year. This can be said 
with a good deal of assurance if recogni- 
tion is made of the uncertainties of the 
foreign situation and the possibilities of 
further disturbance in France or in 
Germany. Should it be possible to bring 
about an early solution of the repara- 
tions problem, there is little doubt that 
the American nation would have an 
enormous volume of prosperous business 
handed over to it by foreign buyers. 

The situation is in many respects reas- 
suring, and excellent judges of credit 
conditions believe that there will not be 
any recurrence of the intense money 
strain of 1919. It is clear, however, that 
the Federal Reserve Board will not 
tolerate such a further expansion of the 
Wall Street loan account as would tie 
up credits which are honestly needed by 
commercial borrowers. It is recognized 
also that there may arise many demands 
for money and credit in connection with 
the working out of the foreign problem 
and satisfactory adjustment of the very 
dangerous and complicated dispute be- 
tween France and Germany. 

The wide-awake business man, how- 
ever, as well as the shrewd manufacturer, 
will realize the importance of watching 
money market developments from now 
on, so that he may be relieved from the 
uncertainty and disturbance which often 
develop in connection with a sudden 
shifting of credit demands. 





SELF-RISING FLOUR TO BE TOPIC 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The seventh an- 
nual convention of the South Central 
States Food, Feed and Drug Officials’ 
Association, in joint meeting with the 
Central States Food, Drug and Dairy 
Officials’ Association, will meet at Louis- 
ville, Ky., May 1-4, inclusive. Self-rising 
flour is scheduled as one of the leading 
topics on the programme, to be handled 
by J. R. Keeny, state analyst, state 
board of health, New Orleans, La. 

Other talks will be on regulation of 
low grade feedingstuffs, by F. D. Fuller, 
chief inspector Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College Station, Texas; applica- 
tion of state feed laws to interstate com- 
merce, by P. P. Garner, commissioner 
state department of agriculture and 
commerce, Jackson, Miss; attitude of the 
feed manufacturer to the official, by B. 
W. Sebring, chief of the division of feeds 
and fertilizers, department of agricul- 
ture, Columbus, Ohio; labeling of feéds 
in Kentucky and difficulty of adoption 
of uniform standards, by J. D. Turner, 
head of department of feedingstuffs, ag- 
ricultural experiment station, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington; report of 
committee on standards and definition 
for feedstuffs, by W. F. Hand, state 
chemist Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege, Agricultural College, Miss; how the 
co-operative spirit may be developed be- 
tween the manufacturer and the regu- 
latory official, by Lieutenant Governor 
S. Thruston Ballard, of Ballard & Bal- 
lard, Louisville, Ky. 

J. H. Woorrmee. 





WINKELMAN BAKING CO. 

The Winkelman Baking Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., of which H. T. Winkelman is 
president and James A. Winkelman vice 
president and treasurer, is building a 
$250,000 bakery, to be completed about 
Oct. 1. The McCormack Co. is the archi- 
tect. The site for the building, which is 
to be a two-story structure, is 262x155. 
All modern improvements will be in- 
stalled; the company anticipates that its 
new plant, when completed, will be one 
of the best in the South. 





Rice exported to the United States 
from China amounted to 3,358,519 Ibs in 
December, 1922, compared with 4,956,822 
in December, 1921, says Consul General 
Gale, Hongkong, China. 
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Regardless of inducements made by 
mills in the way of attractive prices, 
flour buyers are very backward in mak- 
ing purchases, save only for immediate 
needs. The volume of flour being sold 
is small, and mills in this territory are 
anticipating little change until the be- 
ginning of the new crop year. 

Mills which have a_ well-established 
trade in soft wheat flour in the South 
are maintaining this business in fair 
volume, but not what was anticipated 
earlier in the year. It is difficult to 
move the higher grades of flour. The 
southern trade is more willing to buy 
straights and clears, and sales of the 
higher grades made are usually at rather 
low figures. 

Some flour has been sold to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent, but only in 
old and well-established channels. Trade 
to Latin America is not quite so active 
as several weeks ago; nevertheless, the 
markets in those countries continue to 
afford the most active outlet for the 
export trade of this territory. 

Local bakers have shown little inter- 
est in the flour market for the past week. 
The mixed car trade is still affording 
the best outlet for mills located at 
interior points in the.St. Louis territory. 
In fact, mills state that it is almost 
impossible to sell the smaller country 
buyers on any other basis. 

Flour quotations are as_ follows: 
spring first patent, $6.50@6.70 per 140 
Ibs, St. Louis; standard patent $6.26@ 
6.50, first clear $4.50@5; hard winter 
short patent $6@6.50, straight $5.25@ 
5.50, first clear $4.40@4.75; soft winter 
short patent $6.20@6.50, straight $5.60@ 
5.90, first clear $4.50@4.80. 


MILLFEED 


Comparatively little change occurred 
in the local millfeed market during the 
week. Offerings are rather light and 
easily disposed of, but demand is much 
quieter than several weeks ago, which 
has caused a decline in prices from the 
high levels of last month. Mixed car 
trade is absorbing a great part of the 
feed output of the country mills. Hard 
winter bran is quoted at $30.25@30.50 
ton; soft winter bran, $80.50@31; gray 
shorts, $83@34. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
rT eo: Re eae 33,600 67 
Previous week ...........6 28,600 57 
... ge) TT UPPRTeCE Perr L 27,600 55 
PWS VORTE GMO. .. v0. ceeds 16,100 32 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Pi a  } erry ee 40,300 52 
Previous week ............ 39,800 52 
ee ere eee ae 33,900 44 
TWO FORTS OHO .cvcccecce 27,800 35 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


V. H. Glosemeyer, president Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis, has been 
elected as the delegate from that body to 
attend the annual meeting of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs in New 
York on June 5. The association did not 
give him any particular instructions with 
the exception of a suggestion that the 
matter of a flour contract mutually 
acceptable to millers and flour handlers 
again be brought up for further con- 
sideration. 





Considerable time was given to a dis- 
cussion regarding slogans now in use 
for furthering the consumption of flour. 
While no resolution was adopted favor- 
ing any particular slogan, it was the 
opinion of the majority of the members 
of the association present that “Flour 
Makes the Best and Cheapest Food” 
should receive serious consideration at 
the national meeting before any resolu- 
tion is adopted. 

NOTES 

Max Bruckstein has sold his bakery, 
1305 Hodiamont Avenue, St. Louis, to 
Theodore Hart. 

E. Jeggle has 
Wyskocil bakery, 
streets, St. Louis. 

T. A. Linfitt, sales manager State Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., visited 
this office this week. 

The Heckman Bros. bakery, at 2410 
North Sarah Street, St. Louis, has been 
sold to Stevens & Pfaff. 

Otis Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis on 
business during the week. 

H. S. Rigdon, of the Enterprise Mill 
& Grain Co., Chaffee, Mo., was in St. 
Louis on business this week. 

A. T. Bales, eastern and southern sales 
manager George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, is on a business trip in the 
South. 

H. E. Reid, sales manager Kansas 
City (Mo.) Milling Co., spent several 
days in St. Louis this week calling on 
the trade. 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, was in St. Louis, Monday, on his 
way to the Southeast. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Messmore, wife of 
John L. Messmore, former president of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, died 
at their home here this week. 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$1.90@2, cream meal $2@2.10, grits, 
hominy and corn flour #2.05@2.15, 

William Hehmann will take over the 
management of the Charles Stehle 
bakery, 3122 North Grand Avenue, St. 
Louis, for the next three months, dur- 
ing Mr. Stehle’s absence. 

Steps have been taken by the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association, which controls 
nearly 100 farmers’ co-operative grain 
elevators in the state, to obtain a mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent flour, $5.10@5.20, standard patent 
$4.90@5.10, medium white $4.80@4.90, 
straight $4.70@4.80, dark $4@4.10, rye 
meal $4.20@4.40. 

Among the representatives who will go 
from St. Louis to attend the tenth annual 
National Foreign Trade Convention in 
New Orleans on May 2-4, will be Irving 
H. Heller, manager of the St. Louis 
office of Page & Jones, steamship agents. 

Attorneys for Colonel T. Q. Ashburn, 
who recently seized a fleet of barges and 
towboats which had been operated by 
Edward F. Goltra under contract from 
the government, have announced that the 
fleet will be returned to the jurisdiction 
of the United States district court of 
Missouri, in accordance with an order 
issued by that court. i 

A measure of the business activity 
of the South is the fact that railroad 
loadings of freight by southern roads for 
the last week of March totaled 148,903 
cars, 18,000 more than the corresponding 
week a year ago, according to the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. Southwestern 


purchased the W. 
Menard and Lami 
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roads, wth a total freight loading of 57,- 
368 cars, showed an increase of about 
1,000 cars, compared with the last week 
of March, 1922. The movement of grain 
showed a marked increase. 


OPTIMISM IN WASHINGTON 


Official Opinions Do Not Incline Toward the 
Dubious in Considering Business Future 
—Inflation Talk Discounted 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Directly opposed 
to the dubious attitude toward ‘future 
business apparent in some quarters is the 
opinion of most government officials 
whose business it is to keep in touch 
with economic developments. For ex- 
ample, Federal Reserve officers at their 
recent semiannual meeting here made it 
plain that they considered the continued 
recovery in most lines to be healthy, and 
that they do not anticipate any business 
setback, at least in the near future. 

There is a good deal of complaint 
reaching Washington from manufactur- 
ers who report that neither the whole- 
sale nor retail trade is supporting them 
in moving goods. Government officials, 
however, do not regard this as an alarm- 
ing factor in the present business situa- 
tion. They are disposed, on the contrary, 
to regard it as evidence that the whole- 
salers and retailers of the country 
learned a most helpful lesson in 1921 
when they were caught with large stocks 
on .their shelves in the midst of falling 
prices. There is caution but not undue 
conservatism, it is said, and a minimum 
of speculation, with sugar the only con- 
spicuous exception. 

The gradual rise of prices has renewed 
talk of inflation. But this is not given 
much credence in government circles. 
With the abnormally high prices of 1919 
and most of the succeeding year, fol- 
lowed by the great slump of 1921, some 
fluctuation back and forth is to be ex- 
pected before price stabilization can be 
reached in many lines, it is said. 

The single large industry in which 
there is some evidence of inflation is 
building materials. The country has not 
yet caught up with the war-time build- 
ing setback, although great progress has 
been made in so doing. At the same time 
what amounts to a housing revolution is 
manifest in nearly all the large popula- 
tion centers. People are getting into the 
suburbs more and more, it is reported, 
and this has boomed building operations 
in many cities. At the same time, the 
announced intention of the next Congress 
to proceed with an elaborate government 
building programme has had its effect on 
the building trades. In fact, it was con- 
cern about the likelihood of speculative 
prices in the building industry in conse- 
quence of this latter prospect that 
caused Secretary Hoover to advise the 
President that the government should 
withdraw from building activity until 
the industry caught up more nearly with 
the demands of private construction. 

The sustained demand for new housing 
has had a tendency to advance prices, 
particularly in sections where local needs 
have been strong enough to make pos- 
sible large margins. The building trades 
are said now, however, to be keenly 
alive to this possible inflation and to 
have taken steps to prevent a buyers’ 
strike which would tend to develop a 
situation quite as bad, from the economic 
standpoint, as the present spotty infla- 
tion in the industry. 

British economists have been watching 
the rise in prices in the United States 
with the greatest interest, for in some 
slight measure—a disappointing one 
from the British standpoint thus far—it 
has been their gauge of one of the great- 
est moves in world economics that has 
ever been launched. The British, fol- 
lowing a principle that has been found 
sound in other connections, have sought 
to encourage inflation in the United 
States by pouring as much gold as pos- 
sible into the coffers of this country. 
About $1,000,000,000 in British gold have 
flowed into the United States in about 
a year. 

It has been the British view that this 
gold, piling up a tremendous reserve in 
the American system, would be used as 
the basis for extensions of credit in the 
United States, that it would make money 
cheap and, conversely, prices high. With 
high American prices, of course, British 
products would be in a much better posi- 
tion to compete with American goods in 
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world markets than otherwise would be 
the case. If this interesting develop- 
ment were the fact, the British would be 
in a position to step in and take away 
this country’s export business. Then, 
again, British goods could further invade 
the American market, despite the tariff 
wall. The result would be that, sooner 
or later, go'd would begin flowing back 
to Britain to meet the surplus of Ameri- 
can obligations awaiting settlement in 
London. Eventually the British would 
have back their go!d, and meantime they 
would have captured American trade, ~ 

However, there is no evidence yet that 
justifies the conclusion that the British 
scheme will work. Of course, it depend- 
ed upon the entrance of their gold into 
the American situation, and there is rea- 
son to believe that Federal Reserve of- 
ficials anticipated and discounted this 
programme by discouraging credit exten- 
sion beyond the needs of sound produc- 
tive enterprise. 

All in all, there is not much reason to 
feel discouraged or even suspicious about 
the present prosperous condition of most 
American industries, according to gov- 
ernment business advisers. Of course, 
those who make a practice of studying 
the so-called business cycles still have 
their chance to predict depression in the 
next year. Nevertheless, it is fair to 
say that most of the government treas- 
ury and commerce authorities feel quite 
satisfied with the business situation «! 
present, and, further, that they do n 
yet discern any causes for alarm. 

JoHN Marrinan 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grai: 
by fiscal years, as reported by the Unit 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Co: 
merce: : 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, }!)\s 
(|) eer 126,491,738 10,496 4 
Ses ened toda 208,321,091 15,796, !9 
BOER « voc avcdsee 293,267,637 16,183 { 
1920 ++. 122,430,724 22,651, 

+ 178,582,673 24,181 } 
. 84,118,853 21,879,651 
- 149,831,427 11,942 
173,274,015 15,520, 89 
259,642,533 16,182,565 
92,393,775 11,821,441 
91,602,974 11,394,805 
30,160,212 11,006,157 
23,729,302 10,129,455 


9,040,057 


46,679,876 
- 66,923,244 
- 100,371,057 
76,569,423 
34,973,291 
4,394,402 
44,230,169 
114,181,420 
154,856,000 
132,061,000 
101,950,000 
139,433,000 
148,231,000 
79,562,000 
60,650,000 
76,103,000 
88,415,000 
117,121,000 
157,280,000 
150,565,000 
153,253,000 
46,000,000 
++ 66,000,000 
+ 102,000,000 
58,000,000 
85,000,000 
70,000,000 
106,000,000 
95,000,000 
55,000,000 
54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 





June 30— Barley Corn Oats Ry: 
19238°...... 15,391 74,312 17,112 39,343 
Se ee 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,991 
tC) Re 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,7 
SEO c-c.0 000-8 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,4! 
1919. .cccce 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,549 
2028. 06.085 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
SORT: écevee 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,26 


225 

1,27 

2,41 

74 

1,35 

76 
5,422 

2,69: 

2,32: 
2,355 

10,14) 

208,745 69,130 15,54 
176,916 35,096 8,56 
99,992 13,012 98s 
27,691 570 Sy 
65,324 5,740 231 
46,034 2,380 1,47) 
75,451 9,435 12,040 
30,768 953 BR? 
101,973 138,692 2,25 


*Bight months, 
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NEW JERSEY ITEMS 


Newark Intends to Do Its Own Baking— 
Campaign Against Unsanitary Bak- 
eries Under Way 


NewarK, N. J.—The mayor of this 
city is investigating the supply of bread 
and other baked goods furnished the in- 
mates of the city institutions. It is said 
that Newark pays too much to the whole- 
sale baking companies under contract, 
and the mayor is considering the advis- 
ability of baking the entire volume of 
bread consumed, at the City home bak- 










er). If this bakery is able to increase 
its output and furnish the city institu- 
tion, with bread at the same cost per 
low! as at present, the mayor will make 
the necessary changes. 


STRICT INSPECTION AT PATERSON 
inspection as to the sanitation of 
the Paterson bakeries is under way. T. 
A. Clay, health officer, and J. J. Fitz- 
polrick, chief: sanitary inspector, will in- 
S| approximately 100 bakeries and 
ie an extensive report to the state 
|..rd of health, The inspection is made 
the request of the state commissioner 
iabor, with a view to having all un- 
tary bakeries closed. 


NOTES 
john Kless has purchased the O. J. 
ibe bakery, Flemington. 
ie White Swan bakery, Bound Brook, 
opened a branch at Somerville. 

. J, Scherz and Frank Von Colln are 
equipping an up-to-date bakery at Cape 
rhe Roma bakery has been opened at 

5 Clinton Street, Paterson, under new 
nanagement, 

The National Stores Corporation has 
succeeded the New Economy Stores Cor- 
poration, Trenton. 

"he Middlesex bakery and restaurant 
has been incorporated at New Bruns- 
wick, with $3,000 capital. 

The Traymore Bake Shop, Inc., has 
heen organized at Newark by Andrew J. 
Whinery, 790 Broad Street, and is cap- 
italized at $25,000. 

The much heralded night work bill 
has been signed by Governor Silzer. This 
bill prohibits employment of women in 
factories and bakeries after 10 p.m. and 
before 6 a.m. Bruno C. Scumupr. 





MONTREAL BAKERS’ SECTION ACTIVE 

Montreat, Que.—Although _ barely 
founded and far from completely or- 
ganized, the Montreal bakers’ section of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
is already active in the interest of the 
trade. In the “act to amend and con- 
solidate the acts relating to patents of 
invention,” which is now before the House 
of Commons the section has found a 
clause that is capable of proving danger- 
ous to the interests of bakers in general, 
and has brought it to the notice of the 
association, ; 

This bill contains a provision referring 
to foods and medicines, stating that “the 
commissioner shall . . . grant a license 
limited to the use of the invention for 
the purpose of the preparation of food 
or medicine; and in settling terms of 
such license and fixing the amount of roy- 
alty payable, the commissioner shall have 
regard to the desirability of making the 
food or medicine available to the public 
at the lowest possible price.” 

This makes the patent commissioner the 
sole judge of how much the inventor, 
say, of a patent bread process, may 
charge for a license to use his process in 
the manufacture of such bread, and the 
bakers at a recent meeting pointed out 
that that was hardly a suitable matter to 
be arbitrarily decided by a man who 
probably might be ignorant of flour or 
baking. They will take due steps to-call 
the attention of the government to the 
injustice of this provision. 

A. E. Perks, 
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BAKERS CHOOSE FRENCH LICK 





Annual Convention of the American Association to Be Held at the Popu- 


lar Indiana Resort, Sept. 9-15—Big Athletic Programme in Prospect 


Cuicaco, Ir1r.—At the meeting of the 
executive committee of the American 
Bakers’ Association, held in Chicago 
April 9, French Lick Springs, Ind., was 
selected as the place for the next annual 
meeting of the association. The week of 
Sept. 9-15 was chosen, and the executive 
committee voted to confine the business 
sessions to mornings, leaving the after- 
noons and evenings for such pastimes as 
golfing, tennis, bowling, billiards, danc- 
ing, ete. President Korn was authorized 
to appoint a committee of five to ar- 
range the programme and prizes for the 
various athletic and other events. 

President William H. Korn presided, 
and the following were present: A. L. 
Taggart, Indianapolis, J. M. Livingston, 
Chicago, Charles A. Paesch, Chicago, F. 
O. Stone, Dallas, Texas, L. F. Bolser, 
Minneapolis. William Muller, chairman 
of the membership drive, and Elmer 
Cline were also present. 

The executive committee was pleased 
to accept 100 new members for the as- 
sociation. These were not the result of 
the membership campaign, but had been 
received before the drive opened. 

The committee voted to affiliate with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and it was decided to send four 
delegates to the meeting of this body to 
be held in New York City, May 7. Those 
chosen were A. L. Taggart, Indianapolis, 
Ray K. Stritzinger, Norristown, Pa., R. 
L. Corby and W. B. Ward, New York 
City. Alternates appointed were Harry 
D. Tipton, New York City, William Frei- 
hofer, Philadelphia, C. O. Swanson, 
Springfield, Mass., and Frank P. Hill, 
New York City. 

The “Eat More Wheat” campaign, ar- 
ranged by James Ford Bell, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., was presented to 
the committee by John H. Mulliken, Min- 
neapolis, director of that company, who 
appeared by special invitation. He out- 
lined the campaign, and explained the 
various features and the necessity for 
such a movement. The committee hearti- 
ly indorsed the plan, and promised its 
co-operation and help. It also will ask 
the milling companies to submit to Dr. 
Barnard, of the American Institute of 
Baking, advance copy of their advertis- 
ing, so that bakers doing local advertis- 
ing can capitalize national advertising by 
stressing the same points in the local pa- 
pers at the same time. 

A vote of thanks was extended the 
food research department of the Leland 
Stanford University for its initial re- 
port on the stale bread problem. This 
department is making a careful study of 
this subject, and is also investigating 
delivery costs as regards expressage, 
trucking, and auto and wagon delivery. 

The “Make Toast Your Breakfast 
Food” campaign to popularize toast for 
breakfast was reported on by Dr. Bar- 
nard. The committee fully approved 
and indorsed this plan. 

S. O. Werner. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ MEETING 

The bimonthly session of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association is to be held at 
Manchester, N. H., May 2, with head- 
quarters at Odd Fellows Hall. Luncheon 
will be served at noon, and the meeting 
will convene at 1 p.m. O. O. Cote, presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire division, will 
call the meeting to order and George E. 
Trudel, mayor of Manchester, will make 
an address of welcome. The response on 
behalf of the association will be made by 
A. J, Arnold. 

The programme for the meeting fol- 





lows: “Snow Removal,” by Sydney S. 
Loesecke, legal counsel Automobile Legal 
Association; “Advertising—What It 
Means to the Public and the Baker,” by 
Harry N. Brown, sales manager Worces- 
ter Baking Co; “Eat More Wheat,” by a 
representative of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co; “1923 Campaign Eat More Bread,” 
by a representative of the Fleischmann 
Co; “Brass Tacks,” by Charles W. Tobey, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Manchester. 

An_ illustrated lecture, entitled “A 
Modern Bakery,” will be given by Alton 
B. Hastings, Jr. 


AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Chain Store Competition a Big Factor — 
Baking Business Only Fair—Labor 
Troubles in Prospect May 1 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Business with 
Washington wholesale bakers is reported 
as fair, especially those making quality 
goods. 

Chain store competition is being felt 
by small bakers and those who sell to 
the grocery trade, as 16-0z loaves are 
offered by two chain systems at 5c. 
They advertise these prices in the daily 
papers. 

The trade believes that bread sales 
will show material gains within a short 
time. It is felt that the campaigns by 
the bakers, millers and allied industries 
to increase bread consumption are bound 
to have a good effect. Some factors in 
the trade believe that considerably more 
bread is being sold in Washington than 
is generally supposed. 

The demand for sweet goods in many 
localities is holding up well and, as a 
result, many bakers are buying more 
soft winter wheat flour, but they are 
limiting their orders to small quantities 
and making their purchases often. 

The labor unrest is showing up earlier 
than usual. Journeymen contracts with 
bakers expire April 30, and anxiety is 
evidenced on both sides. This applies 
especially to Washington, the smaller in- 
land towns depending upon the action 
taken in larger centers. 

Reports throughout the trade are to 
the effect that the big bakers have con- 
siderable flour on hand and that whole- 
sale jobbers are unable to reduce their 
flour stocks except in a small way. With 
this situation, large bakers and whole- 
salers are light purchasers, but an occa- 
sional sale is reported of one or two 








cars. Buyers are watching the market 
closely. Retail bakers buy flour as they 
need it. Some small ones are said to 


have enough on hand to last them about 
six weeks. Others are constantly in need 
of flour in small quantities, and this 
keeps business moving with jobbers and 
millers who maintain offices here and 
sell to the retail baking trade direct. 

The butter market is very unsettled 
and nervous. Trading by bakers was 
marked with caution, and confidence was 
so generally lacking that the slightest 
change in the immediate supply and de- 
mand was sufficient to influence the trend 
of prices. Such a condition is not un- 
usual at this time of the year. 

The fact that prices are much higher 
than last year makes the market just that 
much more sensitive. Moreover, for the 
past month there has been much uncer- 
tainty as to the available supply. The 
movement to market was seldom regular, 
due to storms and snowfall, and the out- 


put of butter could not be accurately 
estimated. 

The egg market is very firm and values 
a shade higher, with moderate receipts 
and good demand. Cold storage opera- 
tors are keeping desirable stock closely 
cleaned up. The price is 25c doz. for 
native and near-by strictly fresh, and 
24ce for average receipts. 

The weakness in cotton and lard had 
a very depressing effect on cottonseed 
oil and influenced liquidation, under 
which prices broke 6 to 20 points. 


THE SUGAR MARKET 

The wholesale price of sugar advanced 
10@20 points on April 18. For prompt 
shipment in bulk, bag quotations were 
9.85¢e lb. The rise was attributed to the 
purchase by a large refining company of 
23,000 bags Cuban sugar at 6c lb, de- 
livered New York. Operators had pre- 
viously bought at that price, but for re- 
finers to pay it was regarded as signifi- 
cant of the future course of the market. 

Raw sugar futures took a perpendicu- 
lar drop of approximately 50 points, 
April 19, upon receipt of word of the 
government’s suit to enjoin trading in 
futures. Cuban raw sugar, however, 
sold at a new high record since 1920. A 
sale of 5,500 bags was made to one 
operator at 6%c, C. & F., equal to 8.16c 
for centrifugal. 

NOTES 

J. W. Lloyd, wholesale baker, Martins- 
burg, W. Va., visited the Washington 
trade recently. 

Clarence Shellhammer, of the Home 
bakery, Hazelton, Pa., was here during 
the week investigating baking conditions. 

P. M. Dorsch, of the White Cross bak- 
ery, and C. I. Corby, president of the 
Corby Baking Co., were in New York 
recently. ; 

The Superior bakery, Eighth and F 
Streets N. E., has been opened by C. 
Rison, formerly in business at 417 Sev- 
enth Street S. W. 

Henry and August Nolde, of Nolde 
Bros., bakers, Richmond, Va., recently 
called on local wholesale bakers, inspect- 
ing travelling ovens. 

The concrete work on the four-story 
flour mill of the Wilkins-Rogers Milling 
Co. is nearing completion, and work on 
the roof will begin about May 1. 

Frank Meyer and Dr. Hall, of the 
Fleischmann Co., New York, were here 
during the month, visiting the local sales, 
agency and yeast plant at Langdon. 

James Ford Bell, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
here during the month on business in 
connection with the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Jacob Hinkle, who operates a Jewish 
bakery at 1323 Seventh Street, N. W.., 
on opening his retail store April 6, found 
the old-fashioned safe under his counter 
open and nearly $6,000 missing. 

H. R. McLaughlin, sales manager, and 
D. D. Davis, secretary, Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, visited the local 
sales office during the week. They came 
from New York City, and went to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

H. E. Milford, for the past two years 
in charge of sales for the New England 
Bakery Co., at Somerville, Mass., was 
here during the month, conferring with 
wholesale bakers in reference to sales 
promotion work. 

“Better Bread,” a neat little booklet, 
is being sent out monthly by Holmes & 
Son, Inc., bakers, to stimulate the sales 
of their bakery products. A copy has 
been mailed to every school teacher in 
the District of Columbia. 

Supplies for Piggly. Wiggly’s thirty- 
eight stores are now carried in the new 
$150,000 warehouse here. Plans are un- 
der way to bring the total number of 
stores up to seventy-five by Nov. 1, in 
addition to two variety shops. Careful 
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tabulation shows that 15,000,000 people 
passed through Piggly Wiggly turnstiles 
in Washington during 1922. 

J. E. Hopkins, of the MeCormick Co., 
New York, spent a few days here this 
month, in connection with construction 
work under consideration by a wholesale 
baking firm, which contemplates the 
erection of a new plant this summer. 

L. J. Larabee, of the Russell-Spauld- 
ing Co., Binghamton, N. Y., stopped here 
en route home from a southern trip 
where he had gone to visit cake bakeries. 
From here he continued his journey to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 

Fred Spencer, solicitor for the Fleisch- 
mann Co. in the Potomac states terri- 
tory, visited bakers here this month. 

G. R. Brown, formerly in the baking 
business at Wildwood, N. J., has opened 
a modern retail shop at 5333 Georgia 
Avenue. 

The Neighborhood Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation, started over a year ago by a 
number of Washington retailers, has dis- 
banded. The president, Eugen Minoux, 
called a meeting of the members, 
and after listening to talks by Milton 
Carlough, of the Fleischmann Co., and 


J. H. Woolridge, unanimously agreed | 


to join the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation in a body. 
J. H. Woorriner. 





NEW YORK CITY AND STATE 





Plan to Unite Small Bakeries Into Co-opera- 
tive Concern—Shults Bread Co. Wins 
Right to Sell “Certified” Bread 


New York, N. Y.—There is a move- 
ment on foot here to combine a number 
of retail bakeries into a big corporation, 
thereby enabling them to compete with 
the big bakeries. It seems that the 
movement was launched by a New York 
financier, who addressed the last meet- 
ing of the United Master Bakers of 
New York. 

The plan calls for a capital of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. It is intended 
to create special labels for products of 
the new organization, and freely adver- 
tise them. Further, it was added that, 
through buying products at wholesale 
and the use of added machinery a con- 
siderable saving would be brought about. 
Provision will also be made for the erec- 
tion of a few modern baking plants in 
different sections of the metropolitan 
district to supply bakers with bread, to 
be sold under the most approved and 
widely advertised methods. 

The matter was put over until the next 
meeting, when the bakers will discuss 
the various points thoroughly. While 
the plan seems to appeal to a large num- 
ber, some oppose it, principally mem- 
bers of the various buying associations, 
who believe that it would be contrary 
to certain principles of these organiza- 
tions. 


“CERTIFIED BREAD” WINS 


The Shults Bread Co. has won the 
legal battle fought against it by the 
General Baking Co. regarding the right 
to use the name “Certified” in connec- 
tion with its sale of bread, as Justice 
Garvin dismissed the bill in the United 
States district court of the eastern dis- 
trict of New York. The General Bak- 
ing Co. stated in its complaint that the 
use of “Certified Bread” might lead 
neople to believe that they were get- 
ting “Bond Bread,” the product of the 
General Baking Co. 

This company also stated that the 
plaintiff has identified since October, 
1922, certain loaves of bread as “Cer- 
tified Bread” by marking these words 
on the wrapper; that because of the ex- 
cellence of plaintiff's bread, the high 
standard of its business and the expen- 
diture of large sums in advertising, the 
bread so labeled and wrapped had be- 
come widely known as a reliable, high 
class product, and now commands a 
sale of 200,000,000 loaves a year. 

The General Baking Co. also said that 
it registered the word “Bond” as a trade- 
mark for bread in April, 1916. Subse- 
quent to plaintiffs adoption of this 
trademark feature and the wrappers, 
and to the recognition thereof by the 
public, the defendant, it claimed, began 
to infringe these trademarks and to com- 
pete unfairly with the plaintiff by using 
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in the sale of its bread the word “Cer- 
tified,” and a design representing a cer- 
tificate closely resembling plaintiff's de- 
sign and carrying the suggestion of a 
formal document such as a bond or cer- 
tificate which plaintiff used as its trade- 
mark. 

Judge Garvin held that the General 
Baking Co has a registered trademark, 
“Bond” and “Bond Bread,” and said the 
plaintiff contends that defendant’s use 
of the word “Certified” on a bread wrap- 
per infringes because of the suggestion 
therein of a formal document, such as a 
bond or certificate. There is no claim 
that there is similarity in appearance 
or sound between the two words, 

The judge therefore was of the opin- 
ion that a right to embrace all legal 
documents does not arise by the adop- 
tion and registration of “Bond” as a 
trademark. He added that it has often 
been said that there is no hard and fast 
rule by which all trademark actions 
can be determined, but rather that each 
case must be decided upon its own facts. 
It did not seem to him that the public 
could be deceived by the use of “Cer- 
tified” or that it would believe that in 
a purchase of bread marked “Certified” 
it was buying “Bond” bread. Therefore 
he dismissed the bill. 


RICHMOND BAKERS ORGANIZE 


A reorganization of the Master Bak- 
ers’ Association of Richmond, which em- 
braces all bakers of Staten Island, has 
recently taken place. President C. Henry 
Holterman lined up the bakers again, 
and hopes to have every one on the is- 
land with him within a short time. 


NEW PLANT IN MALONE 


Malone will soon have one of the larg- 
est bakeries in the upper part of this 
state. George B. Bradish, Henry Lemo 
and Arthur Riedel, proprietors of the 
Central steam bakery, have purchased 
the former site of the Wilson House, and 
intend to erect thereon a modern plant. 
The firm will be incorporated under a 
new name, and enter the wholesale busi- 
ness, supplying the neighborhood with 
baked goods. 


" NOTES 


P. Siry will open a bakery at 8306 
Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

John Glass has opened a bakery on 
Milton Avenue, Ballston Spa. 

M. Zimick has opened a bakery at 
143 Sutter Avenue, Brooklyn. 

D. Movaas is opening a bakery at 
7921 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Harris Rudank is to build a bakery 
at 331 William Street, Buffalo. 

Little’s bakery, 135 Main _ Street, 
Poughkeepsie, will add a lunchroom, 

F, B. Bachman has opened a bakery 
at 616 Coney Island Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Kings County Cruller Co. has 
opened a store at 594 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn. 

Baker & Norman have leased larger 
quarters in the White Hotel building, 
Utica. 

The Zeller-Kittell Baking Co. has suc- 
ceeded the Zeller Baking Co., Silver 
Creek. 

Mrs. Johnson Hare has opened ,a 
pastry shop on Duncan Avenue, New- 
burgh. 

Ayers & Cornelis have succeeded A. 
I.. Myers in the St. Cloud Hotel, Os- 
sining. 

The Hil-de Grand restaurant and bak- 
ery has been opened on Main Street, 
Elmira. 

The Ritz Lunch, Albany, will bake 
all bread, pies and pastry served on 
the premises. 

Ebinger’s Bakery, Inc., will move its 
store and bakery to 1654 Sheepshead 
Bay, Brooklyn. 

James F. Hodges, 564 Main Street, 
Arlington, will move his bakery to the 
Baker Building. 

Joseph Redbord, baker, 949 Southern 
Boulevard, New York, has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

The Bread Shops, Inc., East Syracuse, 
are reported bankrupt; _ liabilities, 
$2,189; assets, $2,500. 

William Herbstreit has purchased the 





bakery of Herman Stadtman, 675 For- 
est Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Epstein & Neischill have moved their 
bakery from 998 Southern Boulevard to 
945 Aldus Street, Bronx. 

The Quality bakery and lunchroom, 
R. Baas, proprietor, has been reopened 
at 112 East Forham Road, New York. 


Zeitler & Petsche, 352 Graham Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, have dissolved partner- 
ship. J. Petsche will continue the busi- 
ness. 

Two bakery buildings are planned for 
Buffalo; one, costing $15,000, will be 
located at 17 Orange Street, and con- 
ducted by M. A. Fielding. 


Kallfeltz Bros. bakery, 479 Shonard 
Street, Syracuse, will rebuild and install 
new machinery: after reincorporating the 
company with $30,000 stock. 


The Perfection Baking Co., Cortland, 
moved its machinery to the plant of the 
Cortland Baking Co., 14 Court Street, 
due to a consolidation of the two com- 
panies. 

New incorporations: Herbert Gertner 
bakery, New York, $500,000 capital; 
Sier Bros., Inc., New York, $10,000; 
Wheatland Bakery, Inc., New York, 
$20,000; Albany Baking Co., Inc., Al- 
bany, $10,000; Machin Baking Co., 
Queens, L. I., $10,000; Southern Boule- 
vard bakery, New York, $50,000; Diehl 
Baking Co., Brewster, $10,000; Starlight 
Bakery Co., Brooklyn, $20,000. 

Bruno C. Scumupr. 





BREAD ADVERTISEMENTS 


Court Holds That a Baker Was Not Rendered 
Liable for Damages on Account 
of Foreign Substance 


The Massachusetts supreme judicial 
court has ruled that plaintiffs in the case 
of Alpine vs. Friend. Brothers, Inc., 
138 N.E. 553, failed to prove a right to 
recover against defendant baking. com- 
pany on account of personal injury sus- 
tained in biting a piece of tin contained 
in a loaf of bread. 

Plaintiffs were husband and wife, and 
the latter bought through a retailer a 
loaf of bread manufactured by defend- 
ant. While eating a slice after toasting 
it, the accident occurred. The husband 
and wife brought separate suits to re- 
cover damages on account of the injury, 
and the suits were consolidated. 

Plaintiffs did not claim that the bread 
was adulterated or that it was misbrand- 
ed.. They sued on the theory that the 
tin was negligently permitted to get into 
the bread in the process of manufacture, 
and that the manufacturer’s advertise- 
ments of the bread had been of such na- 
ture as to constitute a guaranty against 
the existence of foreign substances in 
its product. 

The wife had used defendant’s bread 
for six years, and she claimed to have 
relied on advertisements in newspapers 
and on bread wrappers, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

“Friend’s bread is made under ideal 
conditions—in kitchens spotlessly clean 
and equipped with the most scientific 
aids to bread making. The materials 
used are the best, and the actual bread 
makers are experts. Friend’s bread 
comes to you wrapped in wax paper— 
sweet, healthful and tasty bread.” 

The trial judge ruled that the plain- 
tiffs failed to prove negligence in the 
manufacture of the bread, but refused to 
disturb a verdict of a jury in plaintiffs’ 
favor, based on a theory that the adver- 
tisements created liability. On review of 
the case, the supreme judicial court de- 
cided that the verdict must be set aside, 
saying, in part: 

“To recover in an action of deceit the 
plaintiff must prove as to the misrepre- 
sentation that it was as to a matter of 
fact, which may include a belief or an 
intention, made by the defendant or his 
agent; that it was made with the inten- 
tion to induce another to act upon it; 
that it was made with knowledge of its 
untruth or was made of a fact suscepti- 
ble of actual knowledge with reckless- 
ness as to its truth or falsehood, or was 
the utterance of a half truth which is in 
effect a lie, or was the failure to dis- 
close known facts when there was a duty, 
original or supervening, to disclose; that 
it was intended that it should be acted 
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upon, as it was, and that damage direct- 
ly resulted therefrom. . . . 

“The plaintiff rests his right of recov- 
ery solely upon the proposition that the 
presence of pieces of tin in the loaf of 
bread was ‘susceptible of exact knowl- 
edge,’ and that the representation that 
‘grown folks and children alike may eat 
as many slices as they please without 
fear of harm’ was a representation that 
the bread did not contain anything that 
would cause injury to the consumer. 

“We do not think the printed represen- 
tations above quoted, fairly understood, 
can be construed to be a declaration that 
by no accident or mischance can there 
ever be any foreign substance in any loaf 
of bread manufactured by the defendant. 
There is no evidence and no claim th:t 
the defendant and its agents had know! 
edge of the presence of the tin in the 
loaf of bread; nor is there any eviden:e 
that the printed statements were mae 
with recklessness and without an honest 
belief in the truth of the representatio:),; 
nor is there any evidence of the decla:a- 
tion of a half truth or of the conce!- 
ment of any fact which the defenc::nt 
could have divulged. 

“We think the case on the facts an: in 
principle cannot be distinguished from 
Newhall vs. Ward Baking Co., 240 Muss. 
434, 134 N.E. 625; and that the def: nd- 
ant’s motion for a directed verdict . 
should have been granted.” 

The Newhall case was one wher a 
manufacturing baker was exoner:(ed 
from —T on account of injury to 
a consumer due to presence of a pari of 
a nail in a loaf of bread. There, a; in 
the Alpine case, the customer relied on 
advertising matter as constituting a 
guaranty against the presence of ‘or- 
eign substances. The manufacturer .ad 
advertised it as “100 per cent pure, mde 
under the most modern, scientific proc: ss; 
has very special merit as a healthful ind 
nutritious food,” etc. The Massa:hu- 
setts supreme judicial court said: 

“It seems quite apparent that the 
words relied on—‘100 per cent pure’ ind 
‘healthful . . . food’—were used in the 
sense of containing no deleterious inyre- 
dients; such, for instance, as would con- 
stitute adulterations or injurious na- 
terials under the statute relative to the 
manufacture of bread. . . . As we con- 
strue the printed representation, it does 
not include the accidental presence, in 
bread otherwise fit for human consump- 
tion, of a foreign substance like a nail, 
not permeating the loaf nor constituting 
one of its ingredients. 

“Further, the burden was on the plain- 
tiff to show, not only a representation 
that was false, but one that was fraudu- 
lent, as distinguished from an innocent 
misrepresentation. As to this, there was 
no evidence that the defendant knew 
that there was a nail in the loaf of 
bread. Even if the failure to discover it 
was negligent, negligence is not fraud, 
which imports design and purpose.” 


A. L. H. Stree’ 





BALTIMORE BAKERS BUSY 


Flour Sales Limited, Awaiting Settled Market 
—Many Will Attend Southeastern 
Convention 


Battimore, Mp.—Activity in the bak- 
ing trade is very satisfactory and bakers 
are expecting a continuation thereof. It 
seems as though the whole trade his 
shaken off its pessimism, and this in«i- 
cation of confidence is manifested in 
the good volume of business being 
received. 

Wholesale bakers are looking forward 
to a brisk late spring and summer busi- 
ness and many are preparing for it | y 
arranging to have their shops remodel: 
or overhauled, and adding automat'c 
equipment. 

The volume of sweet goods sold |v 
local plants has fallen off considerab'y 
since the Easter holidays. Howeve’, 
general business conditions in Baltimo:¢ 
territory are fairly satisfactory, and ths 
is being reflected in the amount cf 
bread sold. Comparatively little unen - 
ployment is reported, and as long «5 
this condition prevails the local bakin¢ 
industry will undoubtedly enjoy a proi- 
itable trade. 

Stocks of all classes of commodities 
used in bakeshops are comparativel: 
small. It is doubtful, however, whether 
they will be materially increased unti! 
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the trade is convinced that markets are 
fairly well stabilized. : 

Owing to the comparatively mild 
weather, receipts of fresh eggs are in- 
creasing. Demand from bakers is good, 
and prices at the close range 25@26c 
dozen for serviceable qualities, though 
some fancy selected ones are bringing 
higher figures. Refrigerator eggs are 
well cleaned up, and rule steady at 
92(@24c for extra firsts, 21@22c for 
firsts and 20@2le for seconds. Other 
bakers’ supplies are in fair supply and 
demand, with little change in prices. 

There is no indication of a break in 
the butter market, but bakers claim 
that prices will have to drop before 
long. It is said the supply of storage 
butter is about exhausted. This is the 
hardest season on dairymen. Last year’s 
supply of silage is about exhausted, feed 
is scarce and pastures have not matured. 
It is generally believed the break will 

come as soon as cattle are able to get 
plenty of grass. Until then the market 
probably will remain tight. 

rhere is a d demand for medium 
and under grade butter for baking pur- 
poses, and supplies of these descriptions 
have been closely cleaned up; demand 
for the top grades was comparatively 
limited, and only from bakers of fancy 
goods. Prices ranged from 45c for sec- 

onds up to 5%¢e for 91 score creamery. 
Sirietly faney butter is bringing 54@55c. 
[..dles also are wanted by bakers, and 
demand is absorbing the supply at 
Tia de, 

Wholesale bakers have not been active 
myers of flour. A few purchased a car 

‘t or two occasionally, but the major- 

have been out of the market entirely. 
\lany have considerable flour in their 
plants or local warehouses, and have 
been slow about placing shipping direc- 
tions. 

Cracker bakers were not in the market 
yenerally, they being well supplied for 
the present. There have been a few 
inquiries from this source, but little in- 
terest was displayed in quotations. 

Retail bakers were only in the market 
for flour in a small way, desiring to dis- 
pose of that on hand before making more 

commitments. Stocks in the hands of 
some of the large retailers are under- 
stood to be sufficient to last until the 
end of May, but it is believed that 
many will be obliged to come into the 
iiarket within a short time. 


TO ATTEND SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION 


A number of prominent wholesale 
bakers and allied tradesmen from this 
section will attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Southeastern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlanta, Ga., April 30-May 3. 
They will travel in a special Pullman 
car from New York City, the New York 
delegation being in charge of George P. 
Reuter, vice president of the Malt- 
Diastase Co. 

Among those from the Potomac states 
will be C. E. Meade, Baltimore, past 
president Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; George E. Muhly, Baltimore, 
past president Maryland Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; A. J. Will, vice president 
August Maag Co., Baltimore; Frank 
Loftus, Fleischmann Co.; F. R. Eaton, 
Potomac states manager for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co.; Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Na- 
tional Cereal Products Laboratories, and 
J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C. 

‘The party will leave Baltimore and 
Washington on Saturday night, April 
28, and will stop off at Charlotte, *N. C., 
the next day, where the special car will 
be parked while the bakers and allied 
tradesmen are the guests of H. O. Mil- 
ler, president of the Carolina Baking 
Co., who will entertain them for the 
day, leaving there that night for Atlanta 
In company with a number of North 
Carolina and Virginia bakers, arriving 
at Atlanta on Monday morning in time 
for the opening of the convention. 


NOTES 


W. R. Caskey, wholesale baker, with 
plants at Martinsburg, V. Va., and 
Hagerstown, Mda., was in New York dur- 
ing the month on business. 

J. J. Street; wholesale baker, Cum- 
berland, was in Baltimore this month 
getting ideas to embody into his grow- 
ing baking business. John M., the in- 
fant son of Mr. Street and the first 
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child in the Street household, died 
recently. 

E. J. Melson, representing the J. H. 
Day Co., Cincinnati, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, reports 
the demand for bakers’ machinery very 
good, 

Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, presi- 
dent of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation and the Progressive Bakers’ 
Association, was in Pittsburgh, during 
the month, conferring with bakers on as- 
sociation matters. 

The Buley-Patterson Co., millers’ 
agents and brokers, Cumberland, has 
moved its offices from the Liberty Trust 
Building to the Jenvey Building on 
South Center Street, where it has a suite 
of three modern rooms. 

J. George Smith, of Smith’s model 
bakery, Cumberland, was in Baltimore 





manufacturers and retail grocery stores 
featured raisins prominently and whole- 
sale bakers offered special prizes to 
their men for the largest increase in 
sales of raisin products. The Parkway 
Baking Co. made a drive on cinnamon 
raisin buns, and the Moore Bread Co. 
featured raisin cake. The hotels and 
leading restaurants took an active part 
in the campaign, and featured raisin 
bread and other raisin dishes throughout 
the week. 
J. H. Wootrrinee. 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS | 


The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held its fifth annual 
meeting, March 26-28, at the Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati. It was the consensus 
of opinion that this was the most suc- 
cessful gathering the association has 
held, not only from the standpoint of 


The Late Wade A. Gardner 


President of the Gardner Bakeries, 


during the month attending a meeting 
of the board of governors of the Mary- 
land Automobile Club, of which he is 
a member. Mr. Smith is also a director 
in the newly organized People’s Bank 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Cum- 
berland. 


The Buley-Patterson Sales Co. is a 
new concern organized at Johnstown, 
Pa., to conduct a general brokerage 
business in flour, feeds and grain. J. M. 
Patterson, president of the Buley-Pat- 
terson Co., Cumberland, is president of 
the new enterprise, while S. H. Buley, 
secretary and treasurer of the Cumber- 
land firm, is also secretary and treas- 
urer of the Johnstown company. P. K. 
Branthoover, formerly in the brokerage 
business at Cumberland, is vice presi- 
dent and manager. They have opened 
offices in the Johnstown Trust Building, 
and will handle the accounts of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, Good- 
hue Milling Co., Cannon Falls, Minn., 
Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago, John Wick- 
enheiser Co.,. Toledo, Blaisdell Milling 
Co., Fraser-Smith Co., and the New- 
some Feed Co., all of Minneapolis. 


Raisin Week was celebrated by Phila- 
ie cy bakers from April 23 to 28, 
with a co-operative advertising campaign 
in connection with that carried on by 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers. Ice cream 


Inc., Baltimore, Md., and Norfolk, Va, 


attendance, which was far above the 
average, but also owing to the enthusi- 
asm displayed by those present through- 
out the entire business sessions. 

As most of the sessions were closed 
ones, very little was given out for publi- 
cation, with the exception of the general 
programme. The latter called for a 
meeting of the executive committee on 
the first day, with the president's ad- 
dress, and reports of the secretary, 
treasurer, standing and exhibition com- 
mittees taking up the greater part of 
the second morning. 

Ernest F. DuBrul, manager National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, Cin- 
cinnati, delivered an interesting address 
at an open meeting on “Benefits of 
Trade Organizations.” During Wednes- 
day morning’s session A. M. Bennet, of 
Gage, Bennet & Lowenberg, and presi- 
dent of the local chapter of National 
Association of Cost Accountants, read a 
paper entitled, “Does Your Cost System 
Enable You to Increase Profits?” 

George E. Dean, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., was again 
re-elected president of the association, 
with F. M. Dudley, of the J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati, vice president, and J. C. Em- 
ley, Duhrkop Oven Co.. New York, secre- 
tary and treasurer. O. R. Read, Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa. and C. W. 
Helm, Helm-Built Oven Co., Chicago, 
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will also serve on the executive commit- 
tee. 

The entertainment features were not 
forgotten, and the visitors were well 
looked after by a committee of local 
members, who had arranged an enjoy- 
able programme. On Tuesday evening 
the annual banquet took place at the 
Gibson Hotel, at which Paul Esselborn 
acted as chairman. After dinner several 
members. were heard from, and Leslie 
Peirce Guest, a local entertainer, en- 
livened the evening with sleight-of-hand 
and card tricks. A presentation of some 
beautiful Rookwood pottery pictures 
was also made by W. D. Bleier, on be- 
half of the association, to Felix Notz, 
C. Helm, and A. Fosdyke, in apprecia- 
tion of the work they did during the 
national bakers’ exhibition at Chicago 
last September. 

A beefsteak dinner and entertainment 
was given the evening of March 28 at 
the Hyde Park Golf and Country Club, 
which brought the meeting to a success- 
ful conclusion. During the evening, as 
it was learned that George E. Dean has 
recently celebrated his twenty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary, the members presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean with a set of silver- 
ware, as a token of their esteem. H. A. 
Lockwood made the presentation. 

The following members were in at- 
tendance: C. W. Helm, Helm-Built 
Oven Co., Chicago; John Van Houten, 
C. F. Getler, Dutchess Tool Co., Bea- 
con, N. Y.; D. W. Smith, Colborne Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; J. C. Emley, Duhrkop 
Oven Co., New York City; O. R. Read, 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa.; H. A. 
Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati; Paul Esselborn, Century Machine 
Co., Cincinnati; M. E. Lyons, E. S. Ma- 
son, J. Forrester, the J. H. Day Co.,, 
Cincinnati; E. Heckle, G. Jensen, H. F. 
Dornette, Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; 
G. E. Dean, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich.; F. X. Lauterbur, Peer- 
less Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio; 
H. L. Johnston, Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, 
Ohio; C. L. Russell, American Bakers’ 
Machinery Co., St. Louis; A. W. Fos- 
dyke, Superior Oven Co., Albion, Mich.; 
Felix Notz, American Oven & Machine 
Co., Chicago; J. G. Redner, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine Co.; 
S. Bennett, Bennett Oven Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich.; W. N. Elwood, Paul 
Franke, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill.; W. E. Fay, Champion Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill.; Bruce M. Warner, Peer- 
less Sanitary Equipment Co., La Fayette, 
Ind.; W. D. Bleier, Joseph Baker Sons 
& Perkins Co., Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 

The visitors included C. H. Van Cleef, 
the American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati; 
W. F. Grimm, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, New York City; H. L. Brownell, 
American Cotton Oil Co., New York 
City; A. N. Apple, Maujer Publishing 
Co., Chicago; Frank S. Bamford, Bak- 
ers Weekly, New York City; R. S. Clis- 
sold, Bakers’ Helper, Chicago; A. S. Pur- 
ves, The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; 
C. B. MacDowell, Bakers’ Review, Chi- 
cago; Robert Garrison, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
J. W. Carence, G. K. Lueth, Campbell 
Baking Co., Kansas City; William Evans, 
Evans Advertising Service, Chicago; 
George F. Daut, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. A. S. Purves. 





CANADA BREAD CO., LTD. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., which has its headquarters in 
this city, has greatly expanded its out- 
put in recent months. The company op- 
erates in Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton 
and Winnipeg, having eight plants in all. 
Its principal product is bread, but it is 
also a large producer of cakes. The 
weekly deliveries of bread from all its 
plants are 900,000 loaves, and it serves 
75,000 customers daily. 

This company was organized in 1911 
under the presidency of Mark Bredin, 
Toronto, who is still its head and active 
business manager. There has been no 
change in the capitalization of the com- 
pany since it was formed, all subsequent 
development and a substantial reduction 
in the bonded indebtedness being financed 
out of earnings. It has a capital invest- 
ment of $5,000,000, half of which is pre- 
ferred and half common stock. The new 
profits in 1922 were $413,000, besides 
which the company has a surplus of 
$478,000. 

A. H. Batrey, 
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CLEAN THROUGH SCHAFER’S BAKERY 





Bread Manufactured Under Most Sanitary Conditions—Even a White 
Handkerchief Drawn Over the Woodwork Fails to Develop a Speck 
of Dust—“You Could Sit on the Floor and Eat with No 
Fear of Dirt,” Says Gypsy Smith, Evangelist 


Savannah, Ga! Ever been there? 
Whether you have or not, if you ever 
read a baker’s journal of any kind, you 
have heard of Schafer’s bakery. Scha- 
fer’s bakery is different. 

I don’t care where you came from or 
where you’ve been, you haven’t seen one 
like that. Maybe you have seen bigger 
ones, no doubt you have, but you never 
saw a cleaner one. They manufacture 
food at this plant, just one kind of food, 
—bread. Isn’t that the most important 
of all foods? You could live longer and 
happier on bread than on any other food 
known to man; besides, it’s got the age 
on all the rest of the foods that we have 
a history of today. 

I could go back to the beginning, to 
the day when the first man got hungry 
on the hunt, ate a head of wild wheat, 
found it good and brought it to his cave 
and said: “Zoolikins, this is good to eat.” 
Long before they had found out that 
things were better when they were 
cooked,—but I won’t go into that, that 
was a long time ago, and we won't go 
digging around into the roots of the 
family tree. We will just reverently 
thank God for wheat, and proceed with 
the bread businéss as we know it today, 
at Schafer’s bakery in Savannah, Ga, 

When you go to Savannah, go and 
see this plant; it’s right.across the street 
from the City Auditorium. Touch the 
button outside and the door swings in- 
ward. It will surprise you. Clean, clean, 
clean you will say to yourself as you 
ascend each step of the stairway leading 
to the office. “Cleanliness is next to God- 
liness”; that will be the text you will 
think of as you go up to the office. Just 
take off your panama and your palm 
beach coat, if you like, and lay them 
down anywhere, they won’t get dirty; lay 
them on the floor if you like; there’s no 
dirt there, either. 

Want to see the plant? Well, go down 
and start in the oven room on the ground 
floor. No dirt. There are four batteries 
of ovens standing right down the middle 
of the room with their backs to each 
other. All of them are fired with oil 
burners, no dirt. ‘They are attended by 
white robed men who look glad to be 
clean. Wait and see the bread come out! 
It falls into a travelling conveyor which 
takes it up to the packing room. No one 
has touched a thing except the pans it 
is baked in. 

Up in the wrapping room you will see 
an automatic wrapping machine standing 
around in every corner, ready for busi- 
ness. When wrapped the bread goes into 
conveyors and is carried into the packing 
room, where it is all packed into trays 
which are scooted into each driver's lock- 
er, and later by each driver into his 
truck. Nobody has touched it! It’s 
clean! 

Every driver has a separate locker. 

He is the only man except the checker 
who knows what went into that locker, 
and he is the only man who can get it 
out. 
I didn’t tell you a thing about the flour 
room on the third floor where all the 
flour is stacked, nor did I tell you of 
the mixing room right by it. I couldn’t 
tell you all about the mixing room be- 
cause it is full of all the latest kind of 
baker’s machinery, and I am not a baker, 
nor a machinery salesman; however, I 
have seen a number of big plants over 
the country in the last 10 years between 
Tampa and St. Paul, and none of them 
had anything on this shop in the way of 
machinery. If it were not bad form to 
make comparisons I would say that none 
of them,—but I told you I wouldn’t make 
comparisons and so I won’t. I really in- 
tended to say some more about cleanli- 
ness, but let that go. 

Out of the mixers the dough goes into 
the doughroom. You've seen them. You 
can have it any temperature you like 
by merely pushing the right button. The 
rise and fall of dough is an old story to 
all of you, so we will pass that. It’s not 
guesswork, though; they know to a min- 
ute when t> pull the trigger. Superin- 
tendent Illes, who has been there for 10 


years steady, can tell you all about that. 

At the right minute the dough slides 
out of the troughs into the mouth of the 
conveyor and down into the divider be- 
low. The divider cuts it into chunks the 
size of a loaf of bread. These chunks 
are accurately weighed; they fall into a 
belt that carries them slowly along until 
they touch a faster moving belt that 
grabs them, tears them apart if they are 
stuck together, and dumps them into the 
rounder. Say, it’s fascinating to see 
those machines working. The rounder 
leads them a terrible life, threshes them 
around, squeezes them into thin layers, 
rolls them up and hands them to the 
molder. This gentle machine molds them 
“More nearly to your heart’s desire,” as 
old Omar says, and into the pans they go. 

The loaded pans are put into a proof 
box where the steam is let in, and they 
rise. Mr. Illes can tell you just how long 
a well-regulated pan of bread should stay 
in the proof box. I can’t. But when it’s 
done and finished rising, out it comes and 
goes into the ovens. I wish you could 
see them scooting that bread into the 
ovens! There it stays for a certain 
length of time. Call Mr. Illes, he will 
give you the exact time to a minute. I 
suppose it depends on a lot of things, 
like the temperature of the ovens, the 
kind and size of the bread; I don’t know. 
When it’s baked, out it comes into those 
automatic conveyors that take it up to 
the cooling and wrapping room. ‘There! 
You have seen the whole thing. Oh, yes, 
I forgot to tell you there are two com- 
plete units in this baker shop. Two of 
everything. They can be operated at 
once, or separately. 

I said you had seen the whole thing. 
You haven’t, though. You haven’t seen 
the trucks and the drivers, or the people 
who are behind all of this machinery. 
They all look clean. 

Most every one who reads this has met 
the president. Who was that literary 
gentleman who said “Institutions are the 
lengthened shadows of some man?” Who- 
ever he was, he spoke a parable. Jacob 
Quint is the president; Peter Schafer is 
the vice president. These men work to- 
gether like the wheels of a clock. Mr. 
Quint is past president of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, and is on the executive board of 
that body now. Besides, he has held a 
prominent place in nearly everything in 
Savannah, I am told. 

Wait a minute. I didn’t tell you a 
thing about the office and the bookkeep- 
ing department, and the checking-in 
room that adjoins the office, with the 
president’s office in between. Well, they 
look as clean as the rest. I tried my 
clean handkerchief on the woodwork, 
when the president wasn’t looking. 


Didn’t soil it a bit. The rest of the 
story about the office and the account- 
ing you must learn elsewhere. I am not 
a bookkeeper, or an accountant, but I 
did see Jack McAlpin there, and I fancy 
he could tell you all about the system. 
Last summer, at the time of the Sa- 
vannah convention, a man- went through 
the plant. Silently he watched every 
machine. Closely he peered into the 
corners of every room, on the -floor, on 
the walls, on the ceiling; everywhere. He 
was looking for dirt. He just wanted 
to see if he could discover a little speck. 
When he got outside he remarked to his 





Jacob Quint, Manager Schafer Baking Co. 

companion, “I couldn’t find it; there 
wasn’t any there.” 

You know President Quint. Why 
drag him out for exhibit? He doesn’t 
like it. He is a modest man. If you 
have ever been to a convention you have 
seen him, whether it was held in Salt 
Lake City or Atlantic City, New Orleans 
or Buffalo. You saw him there; that’s 
how he picked up all the good ideas from 
all the plants in the country and made 
use of them. 

Mr. Quint is an ardent supporter of 
everything connected with the baking 
business; a charter member of the South- 
eastern association, a member in good 
standing of the American association, a 
regular attendant at all conventions that 
are held in the interest of the business 
anywhere in the country. Jack McA\l- 
pine said to me: “He is one of the most 
human fellows I know. He treats you 
like you were a friend who has come to 
call on him.” 

Gypsy Smith, Jr., the famous evangel- 
ist, was chumming around with Mr. 
Quint when I saw him. They had just 
emerged from a trip through the plant. 
Gypsy turned to one of the fellows and 
said: “Well, sir, I am glad I went 
through. I have been through lots of 
them, here and in England, and I simply 
wouldn’t have believed it if I hadn’t seen 
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it. You could sit down on the floor, any 
where, and eat with no fear of dirt.” 


Ouiver L. Sreeve. 





KANSAS-OKLAHOMA BAKERS 





First Joint Convention, Held at Wichita, Bi. 
Success—Vote to Join American 
Bakers’ Association 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—More than 1) 
bakers among a total registration 
about 225 were present at the Kans 
Oklahoma bakers’ convention at Wic 
ita, Kansas, March 26-29. It was { 
seventh annual convention of the Ka 
sas Bakers’ Association, although 
first ever held jointly with the Oklahon, 
Bakers’ Association. The meeting 15 
the largest gathering of bakers e cr 
held in the state. 

Interest in the convention did not | 
in spite of the four days that were « e- 
voted to it. Most of the time was \/(I- 
ized by business meetings, open disc \s- 
sion of trade problems and pract <a] 
baking demonstrations. The most jin- 
portant of the latter was a sweet dovgh 
and bread dough demonstration n- 
ducted by George C. Semler, Flei.vh- 
mann Co., Chicago, the afternoon of {he 
second day. Two bread contests \ cre 
also held, with about 40 loaves ent: red 
in each, 

The convention indorsed and _ pled ed 
those present to campaigns to incre ise 
the consumption of bread. It voted to 
become a member of the American } :k- 


ers’ Association, and went on record as 
being unaKerably opposed to the giv ig 
of premiums and discounts by bak«rs 


in efforts to gain trade from com) ‘i- 
tors. 

The accomplishments of the. conv«n- 
tion were embodied in the following ¥:s- 
olutions: 

Recognizing that the interests of ‘he 
farmers, the millers, the allied tra ‘es 
and the bakers are one in a sense (iat 
they all profit through the incre ed 
consumption of wheat and breadstu'ls, 
we, the Kansas-Oklahoma bakers” a: .0- 
ciations, take this opportuniy of coin- 
mending those firms now engaged in 
directing their advertising toward stiin- 
ulating the use of wheat and breadd- 
stuffs as the nation’s chief food; an 

Whereas, More than 2,000,000 farmers 
raise wheat for sale; and whereas, wl «it 
is a necessary crop in farm rotation; 
and whereas, the nation at present, ow- 
ing to foreign conditions, faces a siir- 
plus of wheat; and whereas, this is a 
matter where the action of the peo) le 
can solve this economic problem; the: c- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the Kansas-Oklahoma :5- 
sociations, That we favor combined «c- 
tion by farmers, millers, bakers, g'o- 
cers and allied industries to carry (o 
our 100,000,000 people the general idea 
of “Eat More Wheat.” 

Whereas, We believe the increas: 
consumption of bread and wheat cin 
best be accomplished through the con- 
sistent and insistent use of one comm: n 





One Battery of Ovens in the Schafer Bakery, at Savannah, Ga. 
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The Workshop in the Schafer Bakery Does Not Lack for Automatic Equipment 


phrase, we, the Kansas-Oklahoma bak- 
ers’ associations, indorse the universal 
use by bakers in advertising and on 
bread wrappers of the phrase “Bread Is 
tie Best and Cheapest Food.” 

Whereas, The Kansas-Oklahoma _ bak- 
crs’ associations realize the value to the 

iking industry as a whole, and to its 
uembers in particular, of the American 
institute of Baking and the American 
Bakers’ Association, it is hereby 

Resolved, To commend and indorse 
the work of the Institute and, further- 
imore, inasmuch as such benefits are 
recognized, we, the Kansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ associations, hereby apply for 
membership in the American Bakers’ 

\ssociation. 

Whereas, The giving of premiums and 
discounts by bakers in an effort to gain 
trade from competitors is considered un- 
fair and unbusinesslike; and whereas, 
such practices are believed to be disas- 
trous to the baking industry as a whole; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ associations, in convention as- 
sembled March 29, 1923, go on record 
as unalterably opposed to such giving 
of premiums and discounts in any form. 

Whereas, The growth of the Kansas 
Bakers’ Association in the past two 
years has been such as to require much 
of the time of the stated officers; and 
whereas, the outlook for the future bids 
fair to surpass this last period of satis- 
factory growth, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That an advisory commit- 
tee of three be appointed by the presi- 
dent to assist in the activities of the 
association; and furthermore, in order 
that the various branches may be always 
represented, that the committee consist 
of one wholesale baker, one retail baker 
and one member of the allied trades— 
said members to be selected at the dis- 
cretion of the president. 

Whereas, It is recognized that the 
remarkable success of this convention is 
due in large pet to the assistance, co- 
operation, and entertainment furnished 
by the Wichita bakers, the various 
Wichita milling companies, and particu- 
larly the Red Star Milling Co., the al- 
lied trades, the Hotel Broadview and the 
city of Wichita, the Kansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ associations hereby extend to all 
said parties the gratitude and good will 
of the associations; furthermore, be it 

Resolved, That the secretaries of the 
associations be instructed to prepare 
copies of this resolution and send them 
to said parties, 

The election of officers for the Kan- 
sas Bakers’ Association occurred March 
29, the last day of the convention. John 
Gaede, Fredonia, Kansas, was .elected 
president. A. J. Cripe, Hutchinson, 
presicent of the Association in 1922, was 
named vice president. L. G. Metcalf, 
Wichita, was made secretary and Amos 
E. Jenkins, Salina, treasurer. All nomi- 
nations were unopposed. The Oklahoma 
association did not elect, and the 1922 
officers will hold office another year. 
hey are: Clem G. Buskem, president, 


Oklahoma City; L. A. Barnhill, vice 
president, Muskogee; E. W. Hamilton, 
treasurer, Ponca City; R. C. Budding- 
ton, secretary, Oklahoma City. 

The advisory committee of three, rec- 
ommended in the report of the resolu- 
tions committee, was not appointed at 
the meeting. 

While no vote was taken on where the 
1924 convention would be held, it was 
the consensus of those present that the 
officials of the two groups would agree 
on another joint meeting, which would 
probably be held in Oklahoma City. 

Topics discussed at the Wichita con- 
vention were varied, and were of interest 
to both retailers and wholesalers. The 
dough demonstrations were of particu- 
lar interest, and a paper read by John 
M. Hartley, secretary Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, Chicago, on 
“What the Future Holds for the Small 
Baker,” created considerable comment, 
inasmuch as the majority of those pres- 
ent could be listed in that category. 

Much discussion also followed the in- 
troduction of the question of standard 
weights, in a paper by F. Wilkinson, 
president Indiana Bakers’ Association. 
This subject was brought to a vote late 
in the meeting, but a resolution favor- 
ing standard weight laws was tabled. 
The sentiment expressed by the major- 
ity of those in attendance was that the 
present regulatory laws in Kansas were 
more beneficial to both bakers and con- 
sumers than those in many other states. 

I. K. Russell, editor Baking Tech- 
nology, the journal’ published by the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago; 
K. S. Lyle, the Fleischmann Co., Dal- 
las, and C. Y. Murray, Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, Fresno, Cal., were also on the 
programme for brief talks. 

The silver loving cup given for the 
prize loaf of white bread was awarded 
Axe Bros., Emporia, Kansas; second 
prize, $15, was won by the Smith Bak- 
ing Co., Wichita; third prize, $10, went 
to O. Sutorius, Newton, Kansas. 

The loving cup and $50 in cash prizes 
offered by the Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers for the best loaves of raisin bread 
were given A. J. Cripe, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, Wichita (Kansas) Home Bak- 
ery, and Clem G. Buskem, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Judges of the contests were 
John M. Hartley, Chicago; A. A. Town- 
er, Wichita, and William Marquard, Jop- 
lin, Mo. 

NOTES 


The largest delegation was from the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., 14 representa- 
tives. The Fleischmann Co. was next, 
being represented by 10 men from seven 
branches of the company. 

John Ade, American Diamalt Co., Cin- 
cinnati, a veteran of bakers’ conventions, 
was present.- Another man usually in 
attendance, J. W. Hicklin, Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago, was in Cincinnati at 
the time of the Wichita meeting. His 
company was represented by W. E. Fox. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry was active in making the conven- 
tion a success. Besides much preliminary 


work, members of the organization gave 
a luncheon to all of the bakers on March 
27. About 20 new members were se- 
cured for the Allied Trades at the meet- 
ing. 

Luncheon was served the 225 men at- 
tending the convention, Wednesday, by 
the Red Star Milling Co., on the eighth 
floor of the mill. A special train was 
run from the Missouri Pacific .station 
adjoining the Broadview Hotel to the 
milling company’s plant to transport the 
guests. 

The banquet was held in the Peacock 
Room of the Broadview Hotel, March 
28. Eugene B. Stanley, Waxide Paper 
Co., Kansas City, acted as toastmaster. 
Talks were made by John M. Hartley, 
secretary Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, I. K. Russell, American In- 
stitute of Baking, past presidents of the 
associations, and others. 


Among the interesting things incor- 
porated in the address delivered by I. 
K. Russell, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, was the announcement that 
Secretary Hoover had signified his in- 
tention of working out a remedy for 
the chain store problem. Mr. Russell 
also said that 150 copies of each num- 
ber of Baking Technology, the journal 
published by the American Institute of 
Baking, were sent to United States army 
cooks, by request of the government. 

Although most of the time of the 
meeting was devoted to business, the 
social phase was not neglected. A spe- 
cial bill was played the opening night 
of the convention at the Orpheum The- 
ater, tickets to which were issued to all 
bakers . registered. A dance was given 
the evening of March 27, on the roof 
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garden of the Broadview Hotel, which 
was named “The Dough Mixers’ Frolic.” 
A bowling match between Kansas and 
Oklahoma bakers was won by the for- 
mer. Many informal parties were also 
held. 

H. E, Yantis. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Bakers in St. Louis 
and the surrounding territory are al- 
most unanimous in complaining about 
business being exceptionally quiet for 
this time of the year. Both wholesale 
and retail plants state that the volume 
of bread moving at the present time is 
far below what it should be. No cause 
is given for this slump and all are at 
equal loss in attributing any particular 
reason for the falling off. 

Smaller bakers located at interior 
points in the St. Louis trade territory 
are not complaining quite so much of 
a depression, but they.also state that 
business is not so active as they had ex- 
pected it to be with the coming of 
spring. 

This slurp, together with the fact 
that the majority of bakers bought fair- 
ly well ahead shortly after the first 
of the year, has caused comparatively 
little flour to be purchased by the bak- 
ing trade within the last six weeks. From 
all indications it is fairly well booked 
up until the new crop comes on the mar- 
ket. 

No change of any moment has oc- 
curred in bread or pastry prices during 
the past month, although it is possible 
that an increase in wages which is to 
be granted in the shops on May | may 
cause an advance after that time, par- 
ticularly in view of the higher prices 
now prevailing. for flour. 


NOTES 


Sidney Enoch has purchased the Bon 
Ton bakery, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

LL. Rausch, baker, 4500 Natural Bridge 
Road, St. Louis, has sold to a Mr. Fos- 
ter. 

A. Schweiss has purchased: the J. 
Mracek bakery, 6834 Gravois Street, St. 
Louis. 

A. Horm has sold his bakery, 447 De 
Balivere Avenue, St. Louis, to Fred Wal- 
schauser. 

John Mueller has purchased the Mar- 
tin Kuntz bakery, 1444 Blackston Street, 
St. Louis. 

The property at Sixteenth and Mar- 
ket streets, St. Louis, formerly occupied 
by the Fleischmann Co., has been sold 
and will be remodeled into stores. 

F, H. Hohengarten has sold his inter- 
est in the Manewal Bread & Baking Co., 
St. Louis, to Lester Manewal, and sev- 
ered his connection with that company 
April 1. 

Frank Meyer, New York representa- 
tive of the Fleischmann Co., recently 
spent a week in St. Louis and while 
here entertained 35 of the local bakers 





Racks of Bread in Cooling Room of Schafer Bakery 
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at a dinner at the Bevo Mills, John 
Hoerr acting as toastmaster. 


The March report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis stated that no 
change worthy of mention had occurred 
in the baking trade in this territory dur- 
ing that month. 


Wage increases of $2 a week for all 
classes of bakers working in the day 
shift and $4 a week for night work are 
demanded in the new contract for the 
year beginning May 1, which was sub- 
mitted recently to the master bakers 
of St. Louis by the bakers’ union. Ac- 
cording to a statement made by the busi- 
ness agent of the union, it is the pur- 
pose of that organization to do away 
with night work as much as possible, and 
hence the demand for a greater increase 
for the night shift. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Bread Prices Advanced in Several Cities 
Without Curtailing Demand—Stand- 
ard Weights in Washington 


Seatrie, Wasu.—Bread prices through- 
out the entire Pacific Coast held strong, 
with increases of 1@2c per loaf reported 
from several localities. ‘These were in 
Seattle and Tacoma, among the larger 
centers, although a large number of 
smaller towns and districts are report- 
ing an advance. Practically the entire 
territory is getting 8c for the 1-lb, and 
11@12c for the 11%-lb loaf, wrapped, 
wholesale. Little price cutting is in- 
dulged in, but a number of small shops 
are selling under the market. 

With the present increasing prices in 
all commodities used in bakeshops, the 
probabilities are the next 30 days will see 
a further increase in the price of bread. 
Sweet goods and pastry prices have 
been increased materially. The high 
prices asked have not greatly affected 
the output, which, if anything, is slight- 
ly heavier than last month, nor have 
they bettered the quality of goods turned 
out. 

Little flour buying is reported, the ad- 
vancing market having the effect of cur- 
tailing purchases beyond immediate de- 
mands. Acceptance of early deliveries 
on contract flour is being taken by most 
bakeries, and larger stocks are being car- 
ried than customary. 

It is too early to get any accurate in- 
formation as to what May 1 will bring in 
the labor situation. In districts where 
union labor controls, new contracts are 
up for consideration, and both sides are 
noncommital as to the possible outcome. 
However, no serious disagreement is an- 
ticipated, and the usual contracts prob- 
ably will be signed in all districts, with 
a probable slight advantage in favor of 
the workman. In the southern California 
field and that controlled by Portland, 
Oregon, both largely open shop, wages 
have been advanced and better working 
hours and shop conditions are _notice- 
able. These factors will prohibit any 
labor disturbances in those localities. 








' NOTES 
The San Diego chapter of the South- 
ern California Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was formed last month, with the 
following officers: president, Joseph 
Strasser, of the Arcade bakery; vice 
president, E. L. Otis, of Barker’s bak- 
ery; secretary, Mrs. H. W. Gibson, of 
the Federal bakery; treasurer, Miss 
Lucy Smith, of the De Luxe bakery. 
Meetings will be held semimonthly. 

As soon as their new public market 
building is finished and ready for occu- 
pancy, Gerrard Bros., Santa Ana, Cal., 
will open a new bakery therein. 

Late last month A. E. Bright opened 
a bakery in Hornbrook, Cal., and in- 
stalled a soda fountain and lunchroom. 

Carl Anderson has purchased the In- 
dependence (Oregon) Bakery from 
Frank Smith & Son. 

J. Siebert has opened the Sunmaid 
bakery, Fresno, Cal. . 

The Washington state legislature has 
passed a law establishing standard 
weights of bread on the I-lb unit. Here- 
tofore there has been no bread weight 
law in this state. A committee of the 
Washington State Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation spent much time in Olympia en- 
deavoring to have a provision incorporat- 
ed in this jaw making it unlawful for 
bakers and manufacturers of bread to 
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take back stale bread, but the legislature 
refused to enact this measure. 

Some new machine equipment has 
been installed in the Grandview (Wash.) 
Bakery, of which E. A. Scanes is pro- 
prietor. 

E, A. Snow has sold his Snow bakery, 
Napa, Cal., to E. Ewing and Edgar Case. 

Otto Matte, formerly proprietor of the 
Golden State Baking Co., San Francisco, 
which was taken over in the consolida- 
tion of bakeries known as the California 
Baking Co., sailed April 14 for a pleas- 
ure trip through the Orient. He expects 
to be away four months. 

The South San Francisco (Cal.) Bak- 
ing Co, is having plans drawn for a two- 
story bakery, to be the last word in 
modern construction and equipment. It 
is hoped to have the plant in operation 
by Sept. 1. V. Boido and B. Damele are 
the proprietors. 

Smith Norton, formerly bakery super- 
intendent for several of southern Cali- 
fornia’s largest bakeries, including the 
Franco-American, Los Angeles, and the 
Snowflake Baking Co., San Diego, has 
bought a retail bakery in the Wilshire 
district of Los Angeles. 

E. Maher, senior partner in the Log 
Cabin Baking Co., Los ‘Angeles, has 
sold his interest to Anton Tutter, his 
partner, and accepted a position with 
L. M. Bardet, flour broker in the Central 
Building, Los Angeles. Mr. Tutter will 
continue operation of the bakery. 

The Extra Fine Bread Co. Pomona, 
Cal., has let contract for three Petersen 
ovens to be installed immediately. J. W. 
McClintock & Sons are proprietors. 

A son has been born to E. Morris, pro- 
prietor of the Sunshine Bakeries, Fresno, 
Cal. For some years Mr. Morris was 
connected with the E. W. Long Co. in 
its advertising department. 

The San Pedro (Cal.) Baking Co. has 
put in a divider and rounder. Pujo & 
Williams are the proprietors. 

J. L. Dalton, general manager of the 
Dalton Oven Co., Long Beach, Cal., is 
seriously ill at his home in Los Angeles. 

Harry Pemberton, of the Golden Rule 
bakery, Seattle, has been quite ill will 
pneumonia. Miss Pemberton, who had 
been visiting in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, returned earlier than expect- 
ed on account of her brother’s illness. 

Burr Fisher, president of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, is in Los 
Angeles. 

A new oven will be installed in the 
National System bakeries at 1899 Locust 
Street, Long Beach, Cal. 

Mr. Gravem, of the Gravem & Inglis 
Baking Co., Stockton, Cal., recently vis- 
ited Los Angeles and southern California 
points. 

Young & Smith have moved their 
doughnut factory from East Twenty- 
first Street North, Portland, Oregon, to 
244 Washington Street. 

George Carrey’s bakery, Twenty-fourth 
and Telegraph, Oakland, Cal., recently 
was robbed of $500. A former employee 
was arrested for the crime. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
the Peerless bakery, Medford, Oregon. 

Charles Heighton has been elected sec- 
retary of the Washington State Master 
Bakers’ Association, with headquarters 
at 525 Seaboard Building, Seattle. 

Edward Katzinger, president Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago, spent several 
weeks’ vacation in on Angeles and 
southern California. 

Alex Benson, formerly proprietor of 
the Garden City bakery, Missoula, Mont., 
who recently purchased a home in San 
Diego, Cal., announces the’ birth of a 
son. 

Etsuta Akita, proprietor of the Tokio 
Confectionery & Biscuit Co., Tokio, Jap- 
an, spent two weeks in San Francisco in- 
vestigating confectionery and _ bakery 
plants in that territory. He sailed April 
14 for home, after having spent nearly 
a year investigating baking conditions 
in the United States and continental 
Europe. The baking department is a 
new venture of this concern, but Mr. 
Akita says it has proven so profitable 
the company anticipates expanding in 
the near future. American bread, in Mr. 
Akita’s opinion, will become very popu- 
lar with the Japanese le when prop- 
er manufacturing facilities have been 
established. Modern bakeries will be in- 
stalled in Tokio and other Japanese 
cities. 

A large addition is being built by the 
Superior Baking Co., Bakersfield, Cal., 





to house the warehouse and dough room. 
Automatic machinery and additional ovens 
have been contracted for, which will 
greatly enlarge the capacity of the plant. 
Mr. Oswald is manager. 

Rudolph Nurmi, proprietor of Nurmi’s 
model bakery, Fresno, Cal., who has been 
sick for two weeks, is again able to at- 
tend to business. 

The Home bakery, Visalia, Cal., will 
erect an addition, install a brick oven 
and later an outfit of bread making ma- 
chinery. J. A. Sutton, proprietor, re- 
cently completed a flour warehouse. 

William Bishop, Pacific Coast sales 
manager of the Joe Lowe Co., spent some 
time in Los Angeles and at other coast 
points this month. His headquarters are 
in Denver. 

Joseph DuPont has opened a dairy 
lunch and bakery in Los Angeles. 

Robinowitz Bros., proprietors of the 
San Diego (Cal.) Public Market, are 
putting up a bakery to supply their sev- 
eral public markets and a small whole- 
sale business. Herman and Max Rob- 
inowitz are the proprietors. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Costello announce 
the arrival of a son at their home in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Costello is general man- 
ager of the Pacific Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, and the Long Beach (Cal.) Bak- 
ing .Co. 

Creditors of the Merritt Baking Co., 
San Diego, Cal., have taken over the 
business and plant, and are operating it 
under the management of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mario Fornaca has purchased the in- 
terests of his partners in the. Franco- 
Superior Baking Co., San Diego, and 
plans making improvements. 

John McKane and H. Ashton have 
sold their interest in the King Baking 
Co., Bakersfield, Cal., to John King, who 
is now sole owner of the concern, and 
will operate under the present name. 

Joseph Hertzler, formerly San Joaquin 
valley representative of the Martin- 
Camm Co., San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at Fresno, has severed his con- 
nection with this firm and accepted a po- 
sition with the Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
dealers in butchers’ supplies, which he 
will represent in the Pacific Northwest, 
with headquarters in Portland. 

Frank Bossong, who founded the first 
bakery in Ellensburg, Wash., recently 
committed suicide on account of ill 
health. 

J. Bianchi and S. Manfredi, Dunsmuir, 
Cal., have formed a partnership, and are 
remodeling their bakery and adding to 
the machine equipment. 

C. Scheele has taken William Cohn as 
a partner in his Standard bakery, 2767 
Twenty-first Street, Oakland, Cal. 

The Log Cabin bakery, Eureka, Cal., 
is adding a new oven to its equipment, 
and establishing a- cake department. 
Arthur J. Hunting is proprietor. 

E, Noll has sold his Hayes Valley pas- 
try shop, 408: Hayes Street, San Fran- 
cisco, to-Herman Ehrhardt and Cornelius 
De: Roade. 

The opening of “Jack Martin’s Bak- 
ery,” Geary and Polk streets, San Fran- 
cisco, was held early this month. It is a 
model of cleanliness, and has a capacity 
of 8,000 loaves per day. The concern is 
co-operative, in that practically all the 
employees are part owners of the busi- 
ness. Jack Martin, general manager, 
formerly was manager of the Holsum 
bakery, San Francisco. 

S. Arnold and Jack Junger are plan- 
ning to open a new bakery in Willets, 
Cal. 
Carl Jenson is opening a bakery, lunch- 
room and confectionery store at 4245 
University Way, Seattle. 

Charles H. Landis has installed a new 
oven in his Sixth Street bakery, Klamath 
Falls, Oregon. 

Thusemann & Wetzel are rebuilding 
their Carmel (Cal.) Bakery recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN -° 

The Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., contemplates the erection of an 
addition to its plant. A lot 50x150 has 
been purchased. 

J. E. Hopkins, vice president McCor- 
mick Co., Inc., was in Chicago, April 14, 
visiting the trade. He reported business 
fairly brisk, and said his company has 
plans under way for the erection of sev- 
eral new plants. 

The Pure Food bakery, Corbin, Ky., 
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has been incorpérated, with $5,000 capi- 
tal stock, by W. P. Johnson, J. A. 
Sproles, and A. B. Johnson. 

W. E. Long, president W. E. Long 
Co., returned to Chicago, April 9, from 
South America. His health has been 
greatly benefited by the trip. 

The Rotter Baking Co., Milwaukee. 
Wis., has purchased from the American 
Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, through 
its Chicago manager, W. R. Butler, « 
new two-pocket American divider. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago manager 
Malt-Diastase Co., left on April 18 for 
Texas and other southern points. Wifil-- 
absent he will attend the annual con- 
vention of the Texas Bakers’ Association, 
April 23-25, at San Antonio. Mr. Wein- 
stein recently returned to Chicago fro 
the East, where he spent the Easter holi- 
days with relatives. 

Henry Hohengarten has sold his j)- 
terest in the Manewal Bread & Baking 
Co., St. Louis, and expects to be on tiie 
retired list from now on. 

Paul Chapman, assistant sales manayer 
Edward Katzinger Co., left Chici::o, 
April 22, for San Antonio, Texas, to 
attend the annual meeting of the Texas 
Bakers’ Association. He will also © all 
on the trade in other cities in the South. 

The many friends of Peter G. -Pirrie 
are glad to learn of his recent affiliation 
with the Advance Milling Co., Chic: zo, 
as technical director. Mr, Pirrie ‘ias 
been for a long time associated with ‘he 
American Institute of Baking, both in 
Minneapolis and Chicago, and is hig: ly 
regarded by bakers throughout the co:in- 
try. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking ' n- 
dustry, through its president and sec:e- 
tary, John W. Burns and C. H. \ an 
Cleef, respectively, has issued notices to 
its members, urging them to co-oper:ite 
to increase the membership of the Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Association and the South- 
ern Bakers’ Association. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinn:ti, 
is meeting with great success with a 1.ew 
automatic unit, consisting of a portaile 
divider, rounder and proofer, which has 
been on the market only a few months. 
This outfit is synchronized, and _ liitle 
space is necessary between the divider 
and the proofer. The stroke on the 
divider is actuated ly slow running crank 
shafts, with 15 to 18 revolutions per 
minute, and remarkable for easy action 
on the dough. Cups of the proofer are 
fixed on the chain, and do not swing. 
This new feature permits of proof on 
all sides of the loaf. Other features 
claimed for this unit are that it is driven 
by one motor, and only requires atten- 
tion of one man. 

A. S. Purves 





BAKERS BACK “EAT. MORE WHEAT” 

Cuicaco, Inu.—At a meeting of the 
Chicago Bakers’ Club, on April 5, held at 
the Sherman Hotel, presided over by M. 
L. Livingston, at which wholesale and 
retail bakers, macaroni manufacturers, 
etc., attended, James Ford Bell, vice 
president of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, outlined the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign, which is being sup- 
ported by not only bakers and millers, 
but by manufacturers of all lines, sta‘e 
and federal officials, agricultural leaders, 


etc. 

Mr. Bell spoke of the conditions of the 
American farmer, and said this proble:n 
was an economic question of national in.- 
portance. The surplus of 171,000,000 biis 
wheat would be absorbed by arousing the 
public to the necessity of helping the 
farmer, and this, reduced to the terms of 
each person’s daily diet, meant only if 
every dining table carried one more slic: 
of bread per person per day, the whe: 
surplus would be absorbed, and the farn:- 
er’s purchasing power would come bac! 
to him. 

The bakers were much impressed b: 
Mr. Bell’s address, and pled their sup- 
port to the general campaign. The chair 
man appointed A. J. Bamford chairma’ 
of a committee, which he was asked t: 
select himself, to map out a programm: 
for active work locally along this line. 


S. O. Werner. 





The D. Pender Grocery Co., Norfolk. 
Va., rca | 115 chain grocery stores. 
with its own bakery, will open 35 stores 
in North Carolina this year. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CARRIES WHEAT CAMPAIGN TO BAKERS 





James F. Bell, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Addresses New England 
Association in the Interest of the Movement to Aid American 
Farmers Through Increased Consumption of Bread 


The following address was delivered 
by James F. Bell, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. Minneapolis, on April 3, be- 
fore the New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion: 

We are all interested in our imme- 
diate problems and how these affect us 
personally. We do not often stop to 
consider their aspect in the national 
sense, and it is on this phase of the situ- 
ation I have asked for the privilege of 
addressing you. 

1 do not know how I can put the mat- 
ter before you better than to tell you the 
simple story of events that have led up 
to x new conception of this thought. 

Vhe company with which I am asso- 


ciated, as you know, is a large national 
advertiser. We have done our best to 
develop and exploit our brands, and have 
euloyed every means to that end. 


|! or some time we have been convinced 
that ye peg | in its present 
form of appeal has reached a point of 
saturation, The public, of course, is al- 
wavs receptive to new things, but in the 
riple, homely matter of flour, and if I 
niiy say so, bread, they have looked 
pon the efforts of advertisers merely 

a method of exploiting their own par- 
icular wares. 

\bout six months or more ago, passing 
trough Indianapolis, I stopped to call 
on the senior Mr. Taggart, of the Tag- 
vart Baking Co. He was out of the city, 
hut I talked to his brother. In the course 
of our conversation I. made the remark 
that the trouble with millers and bak- 

rs was they were standing aside and 
letting every vendor of food products 
steal some of the business that was right- 
fully theirs by reason of the basic prod- 
uct in which they dealt; that what we 
should do was to get together and induce 
the public to “eat more bread.” 

! carried this idea back to Minneapo- 
lis, and talked with our sales department. 
I reviewed the splendid effort which the 
Fleischmann Co. had made some years 
previous, and which had not received the 
support it should have commanded. I 
felt that, possibly being alone in that 
field of endeavor, they had not possessed 
the competitive elements to force the 
degree of publicity from other concerns 
which was vgn | necessary to put the 
thing over in a big way. I felt as one 
of several hundred advertising millers, 
if we came out with a campaign designed 
along the lines of “eat more bread,” and 
could arouse the baking industry to 
sufficient response, they could influence 
many other millers to do likewise and 
would thus be able to start a movement 
over a wide field. Our sales department 
thought this was good and advanced the 
idea that we should not only say “eat 
more bread,” but “eat more baker's 
bread.” This, too, seemed good. 

Appreciating, however, that success 
depended upon the volume and breadth 
of publicity, as we came to consider the 
matter further it did not seem as if what 
we desired was inherent in the com- 
bined publicity of bakers and millers by 
themselves. We though of other manu- 
facturers of baked goods, and realized 
they, too, had a wide field of endeavor 
and commanded much publicity which 
should be mobilized in the cause. These 
would not be included under “eat more 
bread,” so we felt we would have to get 
a term that was more inclusive. 

We talked about “breadstuffs.” Here, 
again, the word bread directed itself too 
much to the interests of one industry. 
Moreover, we did not like the term 
stuffs.” We tried “bread-foods,” but 
this was open to almost the same objec- 
tion. Then we went back and considered 
the base of this whole thing. It was 
wheat. Wheat certainly covered the de- 
sired field. Under such a phrase we 
could say, “Do it with bread or pies or 
cakes or pastry or biscuits or crackers 
or macaroni or breakfast foods or other 
products of wheat,” and this broadened 
the factors of influence we could bring 
to the movement. 

P This a took our minds back to the 
ays of the war, when there was a short- 
age of wheat products and the nation 


se - 


was called upon to save wheat for our 
army, for our allies and the civilian pop- 
ulation in the warring countries asso- 
ciated with us. We recalled “Wheatless 
days,” ‘“Wheatless meals,” “Wheatless 
foods.” Our imagination summed up the 
public consciousness that was awakened 
in this great patriotic endeavor. We 
remembered how the results of this suc- 
cessful effort to save wheat had clearly 
demonstrated themselves in the. final out- 
come of the war itself. We saw how the 
key position of wheat as faod had been 
evidenced and justified. We felt this 
established a background of accomplish- 
ment and, while the position was now 
reversed, we could apply it in a similar 
way. 

Then we sat down to investigate the 
wheat situation itself. We found a 
pretty sorry condition among growers of 
wheat. They were not getting much 
more than pre-war prices, yet the goods 
they had to purchase had risen materially 
in value. In other words, their relative 
buying power had been entirely dislocat- 
ed. We found them dissatisfied and dis- 
contented, resorting to all sorts of re- 
medial legislation such as price fixing, 
stabilization, governmental subsidies and 
the like. We found them expressing 
themselves politically in a manner that 
other sections of the country could not 
understand. All the proposed measures 
of relief involved huge expenditures and 
the creation of machinery that was 
bound to fail by reason of its very com- 
plexity. 

The fact that the farmer raised more 
wheat than the country consumed meant 
that the surplus must find an outlet in 
foreign markets and that these foreign 
markets had a very great influence on 
our tage We investigated to see wheth- 
er this was a temporary condition, and 
we found the future not very bright. 
Other wheat growing sections of the 
world with cheap lands, cheap labor and 
low standards of living were able to pro- 
duce and sell wheat at prices which, 
while remunerative to them, would not 
net cost to our producers. 

The average amount of this surplus 
wheat was found to be about 170,000,000 
bus yearly. This looked like a very large 
quantity, yet when we reduced it to the 
simple terms of individual consumption, 
we found it would require additional 
consumption only to the extent of a 
single extra slice of bread or its equiva- 
lent in wheat products at each meal. 

If every person in the United States 
would eat an extra slice of bread (or its 
equivalent in other wheat products) each 
time they sat down to a meal, they could 
eat up this entire surplus, an equilibrium 
could be established between supply and 
demand, purchasing power could be re- 
stored to some 2,000,000 farmers who are 
wholly or partially dependent upon the 
production of wheat, and it would bring 
to the country a large measure of nation- 
al prosperity. 

It was not hard to see that the support 
and co-operation of the wheat farmer 
could be secured, but what of the other 
products of the farm? 

Increased consumption of wheat meant 
a reduction in other things. On the other 
hand, the increased use of wheat carried 
with it increased use of the primary 
products of the farm. Wheat or its 
principal product, bread, is never eaten 
alone, but always with milk, butter, 
cheese or with meat in sandwiches. 
These are elements that constitute a 
sound, healthful, economical diet that 
would make for a thrifty, prosperous 
America. 

In this picture, therefore, we saw not 
only the support of the wheat grower 
but of the entire farming community, 
even to the inclusion of other products 
like cotton, growers of which are depend- 
ent upon the wheat sections of the coun- 


. try for their basic food. 


Certainly the political and economic 
prospects look sound, but what of the 
consumer at the other end of the chain? 
Would he not interpret this to be a di- 
rect move to raise the price of his basic 
food? 


We figured out that the consumption 
of one extra slice of bread or its equiva- 
lent in other wheat products at each 
meal would mean an increase equivalent 
to 73 loaves of bread per capita per year; 
that at the maximum cost this would not 
exceed $7. Moreover, the food it would 
replace would cost much more than this, 
so response to this plea for added con- 
sumption would mean an actual saving 
to the consumer, not to say anything of 
the sound, healthful values this com- 
modity represents. 

Fifty per cent of our population is 
urban, and therefore dependent very 
largely upon industrial activity for its 
livelihood. The increased purchasing 
power represented in the betterment of 
some 2,000,000 farmers and their families 
would reflect itself to this urban element 
through increased industrial activity in a 
greater degree than the additional ex- 
pense that might be occasioned by re- 
storing this purchasing power. 

It is axiomatic that, as our farmer 
prospers, so prospers our whole country, 
and that there can be no return to pros- 
perity until a proper equilibrium has 
been established between industry and 
agriculture. 

We saw, if this movement could be 
carried to consummation, there would be 
an actual saving to the public, added 
health and the assurance of continued in- 
dustrial production. We could see, too, 
the political betterment that would fol- 
low the restoration of this great portion 
of our population to a sound, contented 
condition. Viewed in all its aspects, the 
plan seemed sound and good. Now comes 
the question, “How shall we accomplish 
this?” 

Our company could divert all the force 
of its organization and all its publicity 
to an “Eat More Wheat” campaign, but 
we saw this must be carried on in such 
a broad, impersonal way that we could 
rally, not only the support of all millers 
and bakers but, because of its economic 
aspect and importance, we could ap- 
proach every element, including the pub- 
lic itself, on a basis that would command 
their support and co-operation as in a 
national movement and not one initiated 
for the exclusive and selfish benefits of 
a single industry alone. We saw our 
returns must come through improvement 
of the national condition and, as _ this 
reflected itself into our different indus- 
tries, through prosperity to the whole. 

The members of our company gave 
this plan their enthusiastic support, and 
our departments were immediately put 
to work evolving details for carrying it 
forward. 

About this time we noted a very con- 
siderable concentration of thought on 
“Eat More Bread.” We saw the milling 
industry and the baking industry awak- 
ening to the opportunities that lay with- 
in this. Certainly all that has been ac- 
complished along these lines has been 
most commendable. Foremost in the 
field has been the Fleischmann Co., and 
with it .a considerable number of millers 
and bakers who devoted their copy to 
exploiting bread as the “best and cheap- 
est food.” I have only the highest com- 
mendation for all this movement. I do 
think, however, there is a possibility of 
broadening its scope into a new form of 
sales appeal, one that will carry with it 
a new and glorified significance of the 
humble wheat products, their goodness, 
healthfulness and economy and, best and 
most important, the large measure of 
national prosperity that lies in their in- 
creased use. 

A study of the points of contact and 
endeavor showed us the immense scope 
of the work we had undertaken. It must 
reach, not only the farmers themselves, 
their organizations and all those dealing 
directly or indirectly with them in eleva- 
tors, machinery, supplies, etc., but the 
broad outlines of this proposal must go 
forward to allied industries, to publica- 
tions, commercial and trade organiza- 
tions, advertising mediums, all govern- 
mental departments, educational and so- 
cial ncies, financial organizations and 
transportation organizations. When you 
consider the ramifications of these to the 
individual organization and the individu- 
al agents and instrumentalities that lie 
behind these chief divisions, you can ap- 
preciate to what extent we are devoting 
pe resources in the furtherance of this 
plan. 

The idea, however, while ours in con- 
ception, is only ours until we give it to 
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the next person; then it becomes theirs 
to carry forward in the national cause. 
Our approach is not sufficient. Other 
elements and other organizations, par- 
ticularly millers and bakers, must take 
up their proper share of the burden. 
They must erect a central organization 
which can reach out and touch the vital- 
izing elements in this great movement. 
They must issue specific instructions as 
to the line of effort to be followed in 
order that the total volume of individual 
endeavor directing itself to the common 
cause will arouse the greatest degree of 
popular sentiment in a response that 
will make our united effort a success. 

Our own advertising publicity is de- 
signed to carry this message as far as 
possible. On painted signs and bulletins, 
under the caption of “Eat More Wheat,” 
we will broadcast a short message to do 
it “with bread, pies, cake, macaroni, etc., 
or in combination with milk, butter, 
cheese, jam and meat in sandwiches.” 
Some of them will read “Most Energy 
for the Least Money,” “Builds Strong 
Bodies,” “Wheatful Foods are Healthful 
Foods.” The personal note is submerged. 
It is merely indicative of the advertiser, 
and makes no direct appeal for the ar- 
ticle itself. Our space in farm maga- 
zines will be devoted entirely to build- 
ing up the economic aspect. So, too, will 
the national magazines. Our service de- 
partment will be glad to offer helpful 
— as to a course of action, and 
will offer to supply copy and suggestions 
for other advertising mediums that will 
join their individual effort with the na- 
tional movement. 

I again repeat, this is not enough. 
Every affected element must come for- 
ward and feel it is incumbent upon it in- 
dividually to bear its fullest measure of 
responsibility in developing this idea. 

As to accomplishment to date, I can 
only say that the manner in which this 
subject has been approached has won 
political recognition in a proclamation 
issued by Governor J. A. O. Preus, of 
the state of Minnesota, who has not only 
called upon the citizens of that state to 
eat more wheat, but has issued an appeal 
to some 20 other governors for like ac- 
tion. We have won promises from farm 
journals and trade journals all over the 
country that they will advance this plan, 
not as a Washburn-Crosby proposal, but 
as their own. We have already secured 
a considerable volume of _ publicity 
through other local and national me- 
diums. The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
and the Russell-Miller Milling Co. have 
been instant in their response, adopting 
this as their own idea and pushing it for- 
ward along the broad, economic lines that 
make for success and show the unselfish 
spirit in which they, too, have undertaken 
to support the cause. 

While this whole movement has been 
initiated hardly a week, it has gained 
tremendous headway. Our speakers’ bu- 
reau in the wheat producing states has 
secured resolutions from farmers’ or- 
ganizations and women’s clubs, indorsing 
the movement to the fullest degree and 
pledging themselves to active participa- 
tion in carrying it out. The western 
newspapers have carried editorials and 
news items, and are opening up lines of 
thought which can be used advantageous- 
ly at other points. 

The whole idea has so many sides, it 
is difficult to develop them all, but I 
think you will realize, from what I have 
been able to tell you, how far this has 
gained headway in the short time since 
its announcement. 

When you consider in the collective 
sense all the paid advertising by millers, 
bakers and their agencies dealing direct- 
ly with them it amounts to considerable. 
If this can all be directed along broad, 
educational lines, it will command edi- 
torial support not possessed by the in- 
dividual, self-interested advertising, yet 
the individual note is not lost. By de- 
veloping the economic aspect of the na- 
tional situation under the caption of 
“Eat More Wheat” we can inaugurate a 
new sales appeal as to the goodness, 
healthfulness, economy and prosperity 
that is within the article itself, and as 
this appears over the insignia or brand 
of the advertiser, the cag note will 
not be entirely lost, but this personal 
note must not be made dominant. If it 
is permitted to evidence itself strongly 
it will only arouse in the public mind sus- 
picion that this is more industrial propa- 
ganda, and that self note will constitute 








an obstacle to the awakening of a public 
consciousness upon which we must de- 
pend. We must also have newspaper 
publicity, and this is dependent upon 
news items. These must be along general 
lines and will be furnished by the action 
of organizations, in meetings of this kind 
and in other meetings to be held locally, 
in states and nationally. 

We feel our contribution to this move- 
ment is merely in the development of the 
idea. I am sure it will meet with your 
hearty support; that you will be con- 
vinced of the soundness and practicabil- 
ity of this endeavor. This alone will not 
bring success. It is only through enor- 
mous effort, intelligently conceived and 
persistently followed, that we will win 
success, 

I suggest that this organization today 
take definite action, by resolution, setting 
forth the economic crisis that exists, the 
possibilities of solution, and pledging the 
support and resources of the great in- 
fluences represented here in a concerted 
effort to effect correction. 

Again, I want to emphasize that here 
is a real opportunity for business, 
through publicity and the powers and 
influences it possesses, to show itself in 
a new light, one that is above the mere 
personal note, one that can show itself 
broad enough to use all its resources in 
the good of a national cause, Certainly 
the thought is novel; one which I firmly 
believe holds great merit, which if prop- 
erly presented to the public will win 
from it both recognition and response. 
Let us go forward, then, and awaken the 
nation to its opportunity to eat its best 
food first, and build up a thrifty and 
permanently prosperous America. 





BAKER AS TENANT 

Breaking of a plate glass window in 
the front of a building leased for com- 
mercial purposes, without fault of either 
landlord or tenant, but through that of a 
third person, throws the cost of repair 
on the tenant, except as the lease other- 
wise provides. It was so decided by the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court in 
the case of Leominster Fuel Co. vs. Scan- 
lon, 187 N.E, 271. 

Plaintiff was lessee of a building, and 
a plate glass window in the front was 
broken by a third person running into it 
from the street. The landlord, defend- 
ant, refused to repair the damage, and 
plaintiff, after doing so, sued to recover 
reimbursement. Holding that there was 
no right to recover, the court said: 

“It is settled that a lease of a floor or 
story of a building includes its outer 
walls... . 

“Apparently, in the case at bar, the 
window was of considerable size, upon 
the street floor, adjacent to the sidewalk. 
It is essential in order to light the room 
leased. Its exterior surface was as indis- 
pensable to this end as its interior sur- 
face or its transparent substance. It 
would have been incompatible with the 
purposes of the lease and the valuable 
use of the room by the tenant for the 
landlord to have any right of control 
over the exterior of the window. The 
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cleaning of both its outside and insic 
(in the absence of express agreement) 
would naturally be under the control o{ 
the tenant. 

“It is manifest that the tenant of , 
room possesses the incidental right to us: 
and decorate the interior walls, floor and 


ceiling in accordance with his own taste 


and needs, so long as he does no harm ty 
them. His lease covers not merely tl, 
cubical space bounded by the inner planes 
of walls, floor and ceiling. . . . In former 
days it included the right to set up a 
stove and connect with the chimney, thi, 
involving a certain use of the wall... . 
Painting and papering are within the na 
ural uses by the tenant of a room. One 
of the uses of a tenant of a room for 
business naturally might be the display of 
his name and occupation on his wind 

“These factors lead to the conclusion 
that, prima facie and in the absence «f 
agreement, the lease in the case at |) ir 
included the whole of the plate glass w in- 
dow. This is the implication of our own 
decisions already cited, and is simply in 
extension of their principle. It is in }: :r- 
mony with the underlying principles of 
the law of landlord and tenant... . 

“Since the plate glass window was in- 
cluded within the lease, the obligatio: to 
repair rested upon the tenant and jot 
upon the landlord, in the absence of s: me 
contract covering the subject... . 

“The breaking of the window thro. zh 
accident or negligence by an outsi:cr, 
for whose conduct neither the landlord 
nor the tenant were responsible, was jot 
an ‘unavoidable casualty’ within ‘he 
meaning of those words in the lease «x- 
onerating the tenant from keeping ie 
premises in tenantable repair.” 

A. L. H. Stree: 





MILK POWDER MANUFACTURE 


(Continued from page 370.) 

used. The amount used is about 5 |hs 
powdered milk or 8 lbs condensed iiilk 
per barrel of flour. Appreciable amounts 
of milk (regardless of the percentag: of 
fat, if any) have been found to gre: tly 
aid in the richness and keeping qualities 
of bread. 

If desired to make milk bread \ ith 
powdered milk this might be easily done 
by adding the necessary amount of but- 
ter fat. At least one large milk con- 
cern is now supplying bread and cake 
manufacturers with pure, sweet, walter 
free, butter fat, which might be conven- 
iently and satisfactorily used in adding 
the desired quantity of butter fat to 
breadstuffs. 

Milk has always been considered a very 
important article of food. Those who 
manufacture it are desirous of making 
the best bread possible. This cannot 
be done unless a liberal quantity of milk 
is used. Milk improves the keeping 
qualities of bread and greatly increa-es 
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its nutritive value. Bread made with 
inilk comprises more nearly a well-bal- 
anced ration, and is also rich in all of 
the important vitamines. Bread eaters, 
inconsciously in many instances, show 
preference for bread containing milk. 
the use of this ingredient is a great 
imulus to business. Bread manufac- 
turers are not rendering their best serv- 
ice to humanity unless they fully appre- 
the value of milk in bread and 
cake. Those who have in the past made 
the most marvelous growths in business 
have been big milk users. Those who 
will stand out as leaders in the industry 
in the future will also be liberal consum- 
ers of milk. In order to successfully 
use milk in the manufacture of bread- 
stuffs, bakers must be able to distinguish 
between milk of good and poor quality. 
‘They must also be able to determine the 
kind of milk most suited to the making 
of bread or cake. 


ciate 


MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The April 7th meeting of the Mary- 
Jand Bakers’ Association, held at the 
Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, was featured 
hy short, informal talks and discussions 
by members on topics nearest their 
hearts. No phase of the baking business 
was overlooked. Many members _inti- 
mated that these discussions had been 
extremely beneficial to them. 

President H. R. Thomas, on calling the 
meeting to order, announced that all 
officers, and the entire executive board, 
were present. The report of the ex- 
ecutive board, as read by Secretary 
F. W. Miller, recommended that the 
association take up the matter of park- 
ing space in the downtown business dis- 
trict of Baltimore. It was pointed out 
that bakers must go many blocks out of 
their way to make deliveries on this ac- 
count. The matter was referred to a 
committee, which will work with other 
trade organizations handling the same 
proposition. 

Charles Schmidt, reporting for the 
committee on the code of ethics, re- 
ported progress. This committee is giv- 
ing the matter careful consideration, and 
when ready to report will have something 
of interest to give out. 

_A. H. Sehlag, tteasurer, reported all 
= paid and a good balance in the 

nk, 

J - H. Woolridge spoke on coming bak- 
ers’ conventions, and stated that a num- 
ber of bakers and allied tradesmen would 
attend the southeastern’ bakers’ conven- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga., April 30-May 3, 
going in a special car with the New York 
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Separating, Pasteurizing and Cooling Sweet Cream 


delegation as it passes through Balti- 
more on April 28. 

F. R. Eaton, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., was the principal speaker of the 
meeting, ‘and brought an inspiring mes- 
sage on the “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paign inaugurated by his company. Mr. 
Eaton said that increased consumption 
of wheat means a reduction in other 
things. The increased use of wheat car- 
ries with it increased use of the primary 
products of the farm. The speaker not 
only saw the support of the wheat grow- 
er, but of the entire farming community 


even to the inclusion of other products, 
like cotton. 

The consumption of one extra slice of 
bread, or its equivalent, at each meal 
would mean an increase of seventy-three 
loaves of bread per capita per year. The 
maximum cost of this would not exceed 
$7 and the food it would replace would 
cost much more. Added consumption of 
wheat would, therefore, mean a saving 
to the consumer, not to say anything of 
the sound, healthful values this food rep- 
resents, declared Mr. Eaton. 


Following Mr. Eaton’s educational 
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talk, a spirited discussion took place. 
Vice President Carl Hauswald offered a 
resolution that the association indorse 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

C. E. Meade, of Baltimore, past presi- 
dent of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, in addressing the meeting, said: 
“I believe that the bakery world is in 
a better condition than ever before. I 
believe the baker is of a higher type, mor- 
ally. I believe the baker stands first 
in civic improvements and for the up- 
building of his vicinity. I think that 
much of this has been brought about 
by co-operation and by having the priv- 
ilege ot meeting with each other and 
finding what the other fellow has done, 
so that we can take home with us new 
ideas and use them in our own business. 
I can see all over the country the won- 
derful improvement which has_ taken 
place in the baking industry.” 

NOTES 

W. W. Swift and H. C. Benner were 
present on behalf of the Empire Milling 
Co. 

The Sutton (W. Va.) bakery is build- 
ing a new plant, which is to be in opera- 
tion by July. 

The Arabis French bakery, 2004 Ed- 
monton Avenue, Baltimore, is a new 
establishment. 

Anton Hagel, John Heuther, William 
Riehl and Lewis Schneider were among 
the retailers present. 

F, R. Eaton, Charles Edmondston and 
W. Behymer took care of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co.’s interests. 

J. G. Peters, Quaker Oats Co., and 
C. W. Saner, C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
were among flour men attending. 

Stanley Erdman, Baltimore manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., had with him 
E. B. Christensen, his bakery salesman. 

The Williams & Oswald bakery, Ports- 
mouth, Va., has moved into larger. quar- 
ters, and considerable new equipment in- 
stalled. 

C. E. Meade and W. A. Koester, prom- 
inent Baltimore bakers, and well known 
in bakers’ association work, were seen 
at the meeting. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co., Baltimoré, and a director in the 
American Bakers’ Association, was one 
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of the prominent wholesale bakers seen 
around the hall. 

John Lang, a baker at Rice’s bakery, 
North Gay Street, Baltimore, while on 
his way home from work died from an 
attack of heart trouble. 

George E. Muhly, past president, was 
busy rounding up a party to go to At- 
lanta, Ga., on April 28, to attend the 
annual convention of the Southeastern 
Bakers’ Asso¢iation. 


Allied tradesmen taking part in the 
meeting included F. R. Young, Fleisch- 
mann Co.; A. J. Will, August Maag 
Co.; G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co., and 
EK. J. Melson, J. H. Day Co. 


The partnership of G. W. Roessner and 
G. C. Ridgley, trading as the R. & R. 
Bakery Co., Hagerstown, Md., has been 
dissolved. Mr. Roessner has bought his 
partner’s interest, and will continue the 
business. 

R. Z. Spaulding, president R. Z. 
Spaulding Co., Inc., wholesale bakers, 
Binghamton, N. Y., passed through 
Baltimore on his way to Atlanta, Ga., 
to attend the annual grand opera festi- 
val in that city the latter part of April. 
Mr. Spaulding will attend the annual 
convention of .the Southeastern Bakers’ 
Association while in Atlanta, and has a 
place on the programme. 


The bakery now under construction for 
the D. Pender Grocery Co., Norfolk, Va., 
will be located on Church Street, with 
a direct siding to the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad. It will be two stories 
high, of brick and concrete, 125x95. The 
Standard Oven Co., of Pittsburgh, has 
been awarded the contract for the instal- 
lation of five ovens, three for bread and 
two for cakes. Foundations will be pro- 
vided for two additional bread ovens. 
The cakeshop will be housed on the sec- 
ond floor, and will be fitted up with the 
latest machinery, while the bread shop 
will contain everything to produce qual- 
ity goods. E. J. Melson, representing 
the J. H. Day Co. in Potomac states 
territory, has the machinery contract. 
The bakery is expected to be in opera- 
tion in July. W. R. Miller, manager of 
the Adams Baking Co. when it was ac- 
quired by ‘the Pender company, will 
manage the new plant. 

J. H. Wootrince. 


PROGRESSIVE BAKERS 


Interesting Discussions at Hagerstown Meet- 
ing—Resolution Passed Supporting 
“Eat More Wheat” Campaign 


The meeting of the Progressive Bak- 
ers’ Association, held at Hagerstown, 
Md., April 11, in the assembly hall of 
the Y.M.C.A., preceded by a dinner, was 
distinctive, in that it was entirely de- 
void of frills. The bakers were there to 
discuss their problems, and didn’t waste 
any time. The association has been 
functioning splendidly, as the members 
realized when they heard President 
Frank E, Smith and Secretary E. B. 
Clark tell of some of the matters that 
had been taken up by the secretary and 
the executive committee. It was a sur- 
prise to some members who had not here- 
tofore attended the meetings and took 
but a passive interest in the bulletins 
sent out by the secretary, to find out 
how thoroughly the association was 
guarding their interests. 

The officers used good judgment in 
picking the speakers, and the subjects 
brought forth excellent discussion. Frank 
E. Smith presided with his usual thor- 
oughness. 

fter the reading of the minutes, W. 
C. Conley, of Hagerstown, district man- 
ager for the National Cash Register Co., 
spoke on “Salesmanship, selection of 
salesmen and its application to the bak- 
ing industry.” Mr. Conley’s address was 
well received, and was followed by a 
general discussion. 

*, R. Eaton, Washington, Potomac 
states manager of the Washburn-Crosby 
Ca, ng on the “Eat More Wheat” 
campa now being sponsored by his 
firm. r. Eaton gave a history of the 
conception of the campaign, which is to 
bea national one of comprehensive scope, 
and in the carrying out of which all 
thosé who have directly or indirectly 
anything to do with the growing of 
wheat, its manufacture into wheat prod- 
ucts, and the sale of the finished goods 








to the consumer, will be heartily invited 
to join. 

Mr. Eaton emphasized the fact that 
the drive is an entirely unselfish one, and 
that his firm, the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
is quite willing to have its name sub- 
merged, with a view to making the cam- 
paign national in scope. It is not de- 
sired to benefit any particular group of 
manufacturers, but to secure greater na- 
tional prosperity by the increased con- 
sumption of wheat and wheat products. 

The speaker announced that the gov- 
ernors of several states had already is- 
sued proclamations in keeping with the 
campaign, advising the people, on 
grounds of national economy and health, 
to consume more wheat products. To 
show that the plan of inducing the peo- 
ple to become greater consumers of 
wheat is being indorsed and carried on 
in a practical sense, Mr. Eaton an- 
nounced that both the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. and the Russell-Miller Milling 





thusiasm shown by bakers who attended, 
it is expected that a large number will 


be present. Cost accounting and stand- 
ardization will be discussed from all 
angles. 


Keep quality in the foreground, and 
business will build itself without pre- 
miums, was the consensus of opinion. 
The wideawake baker first sees to it that 
his product is beyond reproach, and then 
tells this fact by advertising and not by 
premiums. Keeping one’s product up to 
standard brings satisfaction and is re- 
warded by increased business. These 
were the answers given to those inquiring 
about premiums. 

J. W. Lloyd, wholesale baker of Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., in speaking on co-oper- 
ative advertising, said: “It is a foregone 
conclusion that the allied industries 
would not invest millions in advertising 
if their products were not of the high- 
est standard; and they would not co- 
operate with a baker if he did not take 





Booth of Gardner’s Bakery at the Richmond (Va.) Pure Food Show 


Co., two of the largest milling corpora- 
tions in the country, had already signi- 
fied their intention to actively co-operate. 
Mr. Eaton was given a vote of thanks, 
and it is evident that his talk had made 
a great impression. 

The association passed the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, We recommend that the 
Progressive Bakers’ Association place it- 
self on record as favoring a nationwide 
union of farmers, elevator men, millers, 
bakers, grocers, and other’ allied indus- 
tries, in an ‘Eat More Wheat’ campaign, 
persistently maintained until our whole 
population comes to understand that a 
surplus of wheat can be eliminated if in 
a household one more slice of bread or 
its equivalent of wheat products be eat- 
en at each meal.” 

The annual meeting of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association will be held 
in the Progressive bakers’ territory at 
Frederick, Md., on May 29-31, inclusive, 
so J. W. Lloyd, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
and E. B. Clark, of Hagerstown, were 
appointed a committee to assist the 
Frederick bakers in arranging for the 
entertainment. 

A lively discussion regarding bakers 
accepting contributions from the allied 
industries to finance their conventions 
was led by J. George Smith, of Cum- 
berland. Mr. Smith said the bakers 
ought to be big enough business men to 
pay their own convention expenses, and 
concluded his remarks by saying the 
paid for these contributions in the end. 

Wednesday, May 9, at 3 p.m., was the 
date and time set for the annual conven- 
tion at Cumberland, Md. Bakers and 
allied tradesmen from all parts of the 
Progressive bakers’ territory will then 
meet for a series of lectures on and dis- 
cussions of problems confronting them 
in that territory. In view of the success 
of last year’s annual meeting and the en- 


pride in his work and keep his products 
at top notch all the time.” 

Milton Carlough, of the Fleischmann 
Co., said his firm is constantly on the 
alert to assist the baker in every way 
possible by co-operative advertising. 
There is a big profit for the baker who 
will push his business, and there are few 
who do not today provide in their regu- 
lar annual budgets something for adver- 
tising. 

Harry J. Leuders, of the Federal Yeast 
Co., advocated a short course for bakers 
to be held in various shops in the terri- 
tory, and went into details along the 
lines of scientific work in bakeshops. 
He said it required brains rather than 
brawn to successfully operate today. 
He advocated regular shop meetings to 
discuss quality, and sales meetings to 
discuss increased volume. 

Mr. Leuders’ remarks opened up an 
interesting discussion, participated in by 
many who promised to take advantage 
of his offer to give lectures and demon- 
strations on shop practice in the various 
towns in the Progressive territory. Mr. 
Carlough also offered a Fleischmann Co. 
demonstrator to help with the lectures 
and demonstrations. 

A motion was unanimously passed that 
J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, be 
made publicity agent for the association, 
and he was instructed to see that the 
daily papers in the Progressive territory 
be supplied with news items regarding 
the association’s work. Mr. Woolridge 
urged the bakers to not forget their 
ideals in the fight for more business, and 
to continue to give as square a deal as 
they had in the past. 


NOTES 

C. G. Neufert is a new baker at Cum- 

berland, featuring Mrs. Neufert’s home 
made bread. 

C. B. Pitt, sales manager International 
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Co., Baltimore, is now in China investi- 
gating the egg situation. 

Waynesboro, Pa., sent a 100 per cent 
delegation, headed by C. Z. Eby, A. H. 
Ressler and C. B. Latshaw. 

E. B. Clark, C. V. Wilkes and J. S. 
Wareham did the honors for the Hagers- 
town bakers in entertaining visitors. 

F, R. Eaton, Potomac states manager 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co., had with 
him J. J. Parlaman and C. R. Keeler. 

Henry Laurer, Oakland, Md., in addi- 
tion to installing a dough mixer and a 
flour handling outfit, has added a motor 
truck. 

Bread prices in Cumberland are a; 
follows: the 1-lb loaf 7c wholesale, %& 
retail. The 1%-lb loaf 101,c wholesale, 
12¢ retail. 

G. A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co. 
and J. F. Kearney, of the America: 
Diamalt Co., were there to meet thei: 
baker friends. 


The Bayer Grocery Co., Cumberlanc 
has its new three-story brick warehou 
and office building completed. The fo: 
mer building burned. 

Milton Carlough, representing  t! 
Fleischmann Co., attended his first Pr.- 
gressive bakers’ meeting, and pledged !. , 
support to the association. 

Gardner Bakeries, Baltimore and Nv 
folk, had an attractive booth displayi: 
their products at the Richmond (Va 
Pure Food Show, April 2-7. 

Harry J. Leuders, representing t! « 
Federal Yeast Co., Baltimore, left i: 
mediately after the meeting for Philad 
phia, to meet a delegation of bakers. 


John Hershberger, of Frederick, 1 
ported that the Frederick bakers we 
busy making arrangements to entertai: 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association 
May 29-31. 

Ross & Co, 711 Princeton Place, 
Washington, D. C., is a new concern e:i- 
gaged in the flour, feed and grain br.- 
erage business to cover the Potomic 
states territory. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. conducte| 
an extensive house-to-house campaign 011 
Gold Medal flour at Elkins, W. Vu. 
through its local jobber, the Elkins Pro- 
vision & Storage Co. 

J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., « 
past president of the association, is the 
only member of the Progressive Bakers’ 
Association who has a 100 per cent at- 
tendance record for the year. 


Smith’s model bakery, Cumberland, o) 
erating a large retail store in the down 
town section, has installed new wall ani 
floor cases. The interior has been paint 
ed white and the efficiency of the plant 
in general improved. 3 

President Frank E. Smith, Treasurer 
A. B. Fogel, Past President J. George 
Smith, J. J. Parlaman, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., and J. H. Woolridge, drove 
from Cumberland to Hagerstown in 
President Smith’s new car. 

J. O. Ewing, vice president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
the month in western Maryland ani! 
West Virginia visiting the trade, throug!) 
the office of the Buley-Patterson Co., 0! 
Cumberland, the mill’s brokerage con 
neetion in that territory. 

G. T. Williams, eastern sales manage 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was in Cumberland, April 10, calling 0: 
its local brokerage connection, the Buley 
Patterson Co. In company with hi 
Maryland, West Virginia and Pennsy! 
vania travelling representative, Willian 
Jeffery, Mr. Williams continued his tri} 
over the territory. 

Although neither the master baker 
nor the officials of the bakers’ union a 
Cumberland will discuss the possibility 
of a strike, such a development is likel) 
May 1, when the present working con 
tract expires. A wage increase of 1 
per cent for all classes of bakers and th: 
establishment of four legal holidays dur 
ing the year for. members will be de 
manded by the union in the new contract 
The present w scale, which the maste: 
bakers are willing to continue for an- 
other year, is as follows: oven men, day 
work $37.80 per week, night work $39.80: 
doi mixers, $34.40; bench hands, day 
work $27, night work $29. Fifty-four 
hours constitute a week’s work, with 
time-and-half for all over that. 

J. H. Woorrince. 
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BAKING INDUSTRY IN 1921 





Census Bureau Issues Report Covering Operation of Baking Industry in 
1921 as Compared With 1919 and 1914 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to reports made 
to the Bureau of the Census, the value of 
products of establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of bread and 
other bakery products amounted to $1,- 
(89,759,000 in 1921, compared with $1,- 
151,896,000 in 1919 and $491,893,000 in 
1914, a decrease of 5 per cent from 1919 
to 1921, but an increase of 122 per cent 
for the seven-year period, 1914 to 1921. 
In addition, bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts were also reported as subsidiary 
products by establishments engaged in 
other industries to the value of $8,292,000 
in 1921, $10,102,000 in 1919, and $4,445,- 
000 in 1914, 

Chis industry includes establishments 
nanufacturing as their product of chief 
value all kinds of bread, pieces, cakes, 
biscuits and crackers. 

Of the 20,173 establishments reporting 
products valued at $5,000 and over in 
1921, 14,629, or about 70 per cent, were 
located in 11 states as follows: New 
York, 3,144; Pennsylvania, 2,314; Illinois, 

06; Ohio, 1,286; New Jersey, 1,193; 
Massachusetts, 1,125; California, 1,011; 
Missouri, 723; Michigan, 651; Wisconsin, 
j82; Indiana, 594. 


Number of establishments .................. 
PersOMS OMBMBOR 2c ccccccccsevcccccsccescccs 
Proprietors and firm members ........... 
Salaried employees ..........0eeeeeeeeee 
Wage earners (average number) ........ 


Salaries and wages 
Salaries .......+.- 
Wages «scevecces 


CORCHEE FTE Fabs dee eh cet eecerecetseteucses 


Cost of materials 
Value of products 


Value added- by manufacture ...............- 





In October, the month of maximum em- 
ployment; 152,841 wage earners were re- 
ported, and in January, the month of 
minimum employment, 143,882, the mini- 
mum representing 94 per cent of the 
maximum. The average number em- 
ployed during 1921 was 148,500, compared 
with 141,592 in 1919 and 124,052 in 1914. 

The figures for 1921 are preliminary, 
and subject to such change and correc- 
tion as may be found necessary from a 
further examination of the original re- 
ports. an 
_ Statistics for establishments with prod- 
ucts valued at less than $5,000 are not 
included in the figures for 1921. There 
were 3,452 establishments of this class, 
reporting 1,345 wage earners and prod- 
ucts’ valued at $10,430,000. For 1919, 
however, data for 3,107 establishments of 
this class, reporting 1,115 wage earners 
and ‘products’ valued at $9,220,000, and 
for 1914, data for 8,414 such establish- 
ments, with 5,806 wage earners and prod- 
ucts to the value of $24,947,000, are in- 
cluded in all items .with the exception of 
“number of establishments.” 

The statistics. for 1921, 1919 and 1914 
are. summarized in the following state- 
ment: 


1921 19197 1914 
osccegan 20,173 21,988 17,549 
rere 191,958 200,642 172,682 
os eeete 22,912 27,908 28,624 
wresry * 20,546 31,142 20,006 
rey 148,500 141,592 - 124,052 
$232,396,000 $207,057,000 $96,634,000 
35,457,000 48,820,000 10,767,000 
196,939,000 158,237,000 76,867,000 
¢*—nees 964,000 712,000 172,000 
598,506,000 713,239,000 274,257,000 
1,089,759,000 1,151,896,000 491,893,000 
eocecgne 491,253,000 438,657,000 | 217,636,000 








WISCONSIN TRADE GOOD 


Geatifying Increase Noted in Sales of Bread 


—NSanitation Laws Being Strictly En- 
forced by State Commission 





Mitwaukeg, W1s.—Bereft of the sen- 
sationalism which the novelty of it im- 
parted to the recent wave of cutting the 
prices of bread as well as flour by the 
chain store systems, the effects of the 
competition, then sorely felt by regular 
retail bakery trade and the dealers han- 
dling the established brands of bread 
made by the larger wholesale bakeries, 
and gradually disappearing, and_ the 
bakery business as a whole is in better 
condition. There are some who, looking 
at the brighter side of things, feel that 
in the final analysis the public has con- 
tributed something to the movement to 
eat more bread, for it appears that, on 
the whole, the volume of bread business 
increased materially, while the competi- 
tion was at its height. 

The recent advance in flour, due to 
the sharp, upward tendency of wheat, 
has been a disturbing factor, largely 
among the smaller bakeries which adhere 
to a policy of consumptive buying of 
flour. Many of these shops are now 
working on flour bought at the more re- 
cent high levels, but the larger shops and 
wholesale bakeries, as a rule, are con- 
suming supplies contracted for when 
prices were at the low point on this crop. 
The latter interests still have sizable 
quantities on mill books, to be shipped 
as far ahead as June 1. 

While mills have had cause for com- 

plaint over the lack of shipping instruc- 
tions on old bookings, the movement of 
flour from mills into consuming channels 
has been fair, and there is nothing to 
indicate that consumption of bread is 
below normal; in fact, the larger whole- 
sale bakeries in Milwaukee are gaining 
in sales week after week. 
; Conditions surrounding demand are 
hound to improve with the approach of 
summer, when home baking always falls 
off sharply. The fact that the big Chris- 
tian and Jewish holidays are past, and 
fasting. periods are over, is contributing 
to a generally enlarged call for bread 
and sweet 7 

Business conditions as a whole are bet- 
ter than for more than two years. There 
'S now actually a shortage of labor, and 


wages are advancing, all of which gives 
a better buying power. Help wanted 
advertisements in Milwaukee daily news- 
papers in the last few days are offering 
50c per hour for common labor as the 
result of keen competition among em- 
ployers for the limited supply of un- 
skilled men. The dinner pail once more 
is filled, and it contains more baked eat- 
ables than for a long time. / 

The general improvements being made 
in the bakeries of Milwaukee and else- 
where in Wisconsin reflect not only a 
better financial position, but a strong 
disposition to conform with the modern 
idea of “selling” the bakery to the pub- 
lic by better looking and more sanitary 
shops, and thus build up public confi- 
dence in the well-supported claim that 
commercial baked bread is better than 
home baked. 

The rye loaf is making gratifying 
gains in sales under the stimulus of at- 
tractive and extensive advertising by the 
larger wholesale concerns in Milwaukee, 
through newspapers, street cars, bill- 
boards, circulars, and the bread wrapper 
itself. Rye bread is again appearing 
side by side with wheat bread and rolls 
on the hotel and club table. 

Home consumption of rye bread is 
gaining because of -the extraordinary 
growth of home entertaining under the 
restrictions imposed on public entertain- 
ing by the prohibition act. It is hardly 
likely that the home lunch will ever 
reach the consumptive proportions in 
respect to rye bread that the “free lunch” 
formerly held, but its influence is now 
being felt. 

The Wisconsin legislature is still in 
session, and the bakery trade is con- 
cerned over the prospects of enactments 
of measures which it opposes or favors. 
The standard weight bread law passed 
by the senate in March was ordered to 
engrossment in the assembly by a large 
majority on April 13, and the senate has 
killed the assembly bill prohibiting night 
work in bakeries. 

The state dairy and food commission 
has been making a campaign more active 
than usual to enforce state and local 
ordinances regulating sanitation, espe- 
cially in respect to the proper safeguards 
on bakery goods in transit or on display 
for sale. Arrests and convictions have 
resulted in some unfavorable publicity, 
especially where violations were techni- 
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cal, but, on the whole, enforcement has 
been considered equitable. 


NOTES 


Fred Eckelaert, Niagara, will build a 
bakery and store, 30x56, to cost $12,000. 

S. J. Fischer is building a bakery and 
apartment building at 1496-1498 Oakland 
Avenue, in the residence suburb of 
Shorewood, Milwaukee County. 

William A. Miller, proprietor of the 
Monroe (Wis.) bakery, and formerly a 
member of the Paul A. Ruff Co., of the 
same city, was married April 10 to Miss 
Lydia A. Fritsch. 

Louis Zednik, Milwaukee, has let con- 
tracts for the erection of a_ bakery, 
26x60, at 227 Keefe Avenue, serving a 
new and rapidly growing industrial dis- 
trict on the north side of the city. 

Harry S. Johnston, president-treas- 
urer Robert A. Johnston Co., a leading 
biscuit, cooky and confectionery concern 
of Milwaukee, has been elected a director 
of the Wisconsin (Bell) Telephone Co. 

Anton J. Mueller, for two years con- 
nected with the Alex Janzer bakery, 
Hartford, has taken over the Home bak- 
ery and lunchroom at 697 Twelfth Street, 
Milwaukee, until now conducted by John 
Rosche. 

Schneiderman Bros., Inc., is the style 
of a new Milwaukee corporation, with 
$10,000 capital stock, organized by Sam- 
uel and Edward Schneiderman, who have 
conducted: a Barker System bakery for 
several years. 

The Home bakeshop has been opened 
at Watertown, by Len Stupka, an ex- 
perienced baker and formerly with the 
Federal System. The quarters, at one 
time occupied by the Krueger bakery, 
were entirely rebuilt. 

The Biofood Co., Milwaukee, is a new 
Wisconsin corporation, with $25,000 capi- 
tal, organized to manufacture and mar- 
ket special foods and dietary supplies. 
The principals are A. G. Raddatz, Henry 
Tank and Adolph G. Schwefel. 

A. Theodore Johnson, who retired from 
the field sales force of the Quality Bis- 
cuit Co., Milwaukee, last fall, to enter 
the retail clothing .business in Stevens 
Point, has accepted his former position, 
following the sudden death of Paul F. 
Maas. 

The Home bakery, Alma, opened a 
year ago, has completed extensive im- 
provements in its shop and store, earning 
for it the sobriquet of “The Spotless 
Bakery,” applied by local newspapers in 
describing the changes. Frank Krolick 
is owner and manager. 

The Electrik Maid Bake Shop, Mani- 
towoc, has been discontinued, and the 
equipment has been moved elsewhere. 
The same interests which opened the 
Manitowoc shop a year ago also estab- 
lished a shop in Two Rivers, which was 
discontinued after a few months. 

The Home bakery, Lodi, on April 15, 
moved into its new quarters. The build- 
ing was completely remodeled and has 
been equipped with new machinery, in- 
cluding a continuous, automatic oven. 
A cake machine has also been purchased 
and fancy goods and pastries will be 
featured. | 

The F. C. Pick Baking Co., Fond du 
Lac, has enlarged its building and in- 
creased the bread capacity to 2,000 
loaves daily. Additional mixing ma- 
chines have been added. The concern 
will henceforth retail delicatessen and 
fancy groceries in addition to bread, 
pies, cakes and pastry. 

Creditors of the Wisconsin Dry Milk 
Co., 114 Oneida Street, Milwaukee, which 
was adjudicated bankrupt on Aug. 8, 
1922, have received payment in full, two 
50 per cent dividends having been de- 
clared in favor of secured as well as un- 
secured creditors, whose claims aggre- 
gated $32,207. Stockholders will also re- 
ceive a fair-sized dividend, it is stated. 

The Star bakery, Superior, has ac- 
quired a building at North Fifth Street 
and Grand Avenue, which will be re- 
modeled and equipped at a cost of $25,- 
000 as a wholesale and retail bakery. 
A new 400-loaf oven and a full comple- 
ment of electrically operated machinery 

will be installed. The new bakery is ex- 
pected to be ready May 15. C. W. Ed- 
wardson is proprietor and manager. 
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A charter has been granted to the 
Stevens Point (Wis.) Baking Co., capi- 
talized at $50,000, to do a wholesale and 
retail bakery business. Louis Kozlowski 
is general manager. The former plant 
of the National Seevtas Co. is being re- 
modeled into a shop, shipping room, 
warehouse and store. Electrically oper- 
ated equipment is being purchased, in- 
cluding electric ovens. The plant is ex- 
pected to be ready May 15. 

L. E. Meyer. 





GRADUATION EXERCISES 


Class of Nineteen Finishes Work at Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking—Seven 
Students Eligible for First Prize 


Graduation exercises of the third class 
of the American Institute School of 
Baking were held Friday afternoon, 
April 20, at the institute headquarters in 
Chicago. Nineteen more bakers entered 
the ranks of the industry, and will no 
doubt in their work do credit to the 
school from which they graduated. Dr. 
H. E. Barnard and the members of the 
faculty expressed themselves extremely 
well pleased over the exceptional record 
made by this class. Of the 19 men en- 
rolled, 9 stood high in their studies, and 7 
were eligible to the prize of a gold 
watch, given by Arthur Katzinger, of the 
Raware Katzinger Co., Chicago. 

The exercises, held in one of the large 
classrooms on the third floor, were at- 
tended by scores of friends of the young 
bakers, and members of the baking in- 
dustry. Before the diplomas were is- 
sued the students, R. M. Woods, a grad- 
uate student, and organizer of the Alum- 
ni Association, who acted as chairman, 
called on a number for short talks. 
Among those who spoke were Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, director of the American In- 
stitute of Baking; Dr. C. B. Morison, 
dean of the baking school; P. G. Pirrie, 
organizer of the school’s first course, and 
its former head; William Walmsley, shop 
foreman and instructor; L. M. Rumsey, 
in charge of the institute’s “Toast for 
Breakfast” campaign; Victor Marx, in- 
structor; Harold Turley, bacteriologist 
of the institute; R. Wirth, president of 
the class; A. Bamford, of the Bakers 
Weekly; I. K. Russell, editor of Baking 
Technology; Dr. Miller, Indiana food 
and drug commissioner; S. O. Werner, of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

Julian Livingston, of the Livingston 
Baking Co., Chicago, was called away, 
so was unable to be present at the ex- 
ercises, but his splendid work in connec- 
tion with the baking school was empha- 
sized by several speakers. Dr. Barnard 
said that Mr. Livingston has been a 
vital moving factor in the baking school, 
and wanted this message to be brought 
to the students: “that the boys ‘learned 
more in the four months at the institute 
than the average baker does in many 
years; that they must not go out think- 
ing thet they know it all, but go back, 
start at the beginning, and they will 
have many opportunities to put in opera- 
tion things that they learned at the 
school.” 

The gold watch, presented by Arthur 
Katzinger to the best student of the 
baking school, was given to Adolph C. 
Jacobs, of A. & O. Jacobs, Creighton, 
Neb. It was a difficult thing for the 
faculty to choose the best student, as 
seven of them had proved themselves 
eligible. _A special examination was 
held Friday morning, and Mr. Jacobs 
was finally picked. It might be noted 
that he was very discouraged when he 
first entered school, being handicapped 
with bad hearing, and he did not think 
that he would be able to carry on, but 
through hard work he proved himself an 
able and efficient student. 

The students receiving diplomas were: 
I. K. Abrahms, C. E., Livingston Baking 
Co., Chicago; T. M. Carpenter, M. P. 
Carpenter Baking Co., Milwaukee; Ray 
L. Farlin, White Front bakery, Web- 
ster City, Iowa; Cecil Garrison, Hub 
City Baking Co., Oelwein, Iowa; James 
R. Harris, Harris-Boyer Co., Johnstown, 
Pa; Adolph C. Jacobs, A. & O. Jacobs, 
Creighton, Neb; Frank J. Kessler, Os- 
wald-Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee; 
Frank McDonough, Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
New York City; J. E. Pass, Chicago; 
Rex Schmidt, Matthaei Bread Co., Ta- 

coma, Wash; Otto Schmitt, Grant Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago; Henry C. Scott, Hazel- 
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ton (Pa.) Baking Co; Ralph Seeley, See- 
ley bakery, Hicksville, Ohio; Loraine 
Sultzman, Sultzman’s bakery, Hannibal, 
Mo; William Vogel, Taggart Baking Co., 
Indianapolis; Ogden Geilfus, Geilfus’ 
bakery, Spartanburg, S. C; Robert P. 
Wirth, Fleischmann Co., Chicago; Rob- 
ert M. Roods, Ward Baking Co., New 
York City (graduate student); Wilbur 
E. Cushman, Cushman’s Sons, Inc., New 
York City (graduate student). 

S. O. Wenner. 





MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 





Price Cutting to Be Lessened by Familiar- 
izing Trade on Production Costs—Mem- 
bership Campaign Started 


New York, N. Y.—A special meeting 
of the American Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was held at the McAlpin 
Hotel, April 12, presided over by Presi- 
dent Frank L. Zerega, with Secretary 
Edward Z. Vermylen recording. Both are 
members of A. Zerega’s Sons, Consolidat- 
ed, Brooklyn. Price cutters came in for 
much discussion. It was _ generally 
agreed that they constitute the greatest 
evil the industry has to contend with. 
It was pointed out that their methods 
have a tendency to lower quality stand- 
ards, and often, through dishonest prac- 
tices, cutting of prices to the point 
where there would be no profit, were the 
raw materials honestly paid for. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, executive secretary 
of the association, brought this matter. 
before the conference, and suggested 
combating it by seeking the co-operation 
of manufacturers. C. F. Yeager, chair- 
man of the cost accounting committee 
of the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, stated that the major- 
ity of manufacturers who cut prices do 
not know their actual production cost. 
The national body hopes to eliminate 
this by the adoption of a uniform cost 
accounting system. Fred Hansen, Syra- 
cuse, and T. H. Toomey, Jersey City, 
spoke along the same lines. 

President Zerega, in opening the meet- 
ing, said, “One of the main things the 
association is looking to just now is the 
building up of the organization, and 
increasing its membership by forming 
local clubs in every city possible.” 

The meeting was opened promptly at 
10 o'clock. The room was comfortably 
filled. After reading the minutes and 
a number of communications, the meet- 
ing heard a stirring address by Henry 
Mueller, president of the National Mac- 
aroni Manufacturers’ Association, who 
not only brought greetings from the na- 
tional organization but went into details 
as to the membership campaign now 
being carried on. Mr. Mueller in part 
said: 

“An intensive and enthusiastic mem- 
bership campaign has been started by 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association to increase its membership. 
It is no hit-or-miss campaign by a few, 
but well planned, properly organized, 
with competent and enthusiastic workers, 
who have found that the money they 
have invested in membership has paid 
them 100 per cent dividend; manufac- 
turers who are fully aware of the 
splendid accomplishments of the organi- 
zation in behalf of the industry and who 
are willing to tell others just how they 
themselves have benefited and how 
others can benefit by joining. A _boost- 
ers’ committee, 50 manufacturers, started 
the campaign March 3. 

“Heretofore, the membership cam- 
paigns have been half-hearted affairs, 
but notice is served here and now to all 
those without the fold that the present 
campaign is of the hair-trigger, self- 
loading, double-barrel variety, and sure 
to bring down the birds. The hereto- 
fore shock-resistant macaroni manu- 
facturers who have never taken an in- 
terest in the national’s affairs might be 
able to buck the tide for a week or so, 
but it’s a safe bet they'll cry ‘enough’ 
before the annual meeting, June 12-14, 
at Cedar Point, Ohio. 

“Of course there will be a lot of good 
macaroni manufacturers who probably 
have not been approached, and will not 
be listed on the membership roster of 
the national when the results of the 
campaign are announced at the meeting. 
Likewise the usual crop of pikers will 
be on the outside when the last gun is 





fired, for we will always have with us 
the ‘Gimmie’ who likes to ride along, 
always asking and seeking but never 
reciprocating or co-operating. 

“There is dire need of a strong, active 
and aggressive national organization. 
The National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association is now filling that need, but 
new problems arising call for increase 
of activities. The national officials can- 
not cope with the problems arising, with 
the limited moral and financial support 
now accorded the association. This is 
an age of economic and commercial de- 
velopment and adjustment. Macaroni 
manufacturers must get into the game 
of progress right, or there will be other 
macaroni manufacturers.” 

Immediately following Mr. Mueller’s 
address, was a lively discussion on the 
work the national association is doing 
for the industry, a motion being unani- 
mously adopted to appoint a commit- 
tee of three, consisting of Dr. B. R. 
Jacobs, Washington, C. F. Yeager, Phila- 
delphia, and William Culman, Long 
Island City, to draft a code of ethics 
which will be submitted at the annual 
meeting in June and, if adopted, will be 
written into the constitution of the or- 
ganization and must be signed by all 
seeking membership therein. 

At the luncheon, which was held in 
one of the private dining rooms, an ex- 
cellent address was made by the Hon. 
Charles Wesley Dunn, counsel for the 
American Specialty Association, who 
spoke on “Purposes and Possibilities of 
Associations.” The speaker discussed 
the workings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and gave the manufacturers 
much valuable advice. 

President Zerega called the meeting 
to order again at 2:30 p.m., when unfair 
trade practices and cut prices occupied 
the members’ minds for over an hour. 

At this session, grievances of several 
members were disposed of satisfactorily. 
In no instance did the meeting fail to 
effect a reconciliation of warring fac- 
tions. The ease with which these deli- 
cate matters were handled and disposed 
of demonstrates that the usefulness of 
the organization is far-reaching and 
cannot be fully realized, except by those 
that take an active interest. 

This led to the passing of a resolu- 
tion requesting the members to get in 
touch with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, at Washington, regarding certain 
phases of unfair trade practices, and 
how they affect the macaroni industry. 

J. H. Hubbard, of the Prince Mac- 
aroni Co., Boston, told the conference 
about the successful organization and 
operation of the New England Macaroni 
Manufacturers? Association, and called 
upon Dr. Jacobs, who briefly outlined 
the formation of the New England as- 
sociation, and its conduct up to the 
present. Dr. Jacobs pointed out that, 
whereas everything has previously been 
chaos, with the macaroni manufacturers 
of Boston pulling against each other, 
and but few of them on speaking terms, 
now they are working in close harmony. 
Once monthly, and more often if neces- 
sary, the Boston macaroni manufactur- 
ers get together and exchange views and 
discuss problems that might have arisen. 

C. F. Yeager spoke briefly on the 
activities of the Philadelphia club, and 
impressed upon his hearers the advisa- 
bility of forming local clubs in their 
respective cities. Secretary. Vermylen 
also spoke along this line, and pointed 
out that it takes just such co-operation 
as that found in association work to 
show the members that their competitors 
have no horns after all. The other fel- 
low is usually not half so bad as you 
think, once you get to know him well, 
he said. 

NOTES 

Fire damaged the plant of the Abruzzi 
Macaroni Co., Philadelphia. 

The plant of the Genesee Macaroni 
Co., Mount Morris, N. Y., was damaged 
$20,000 by fire. 

The Mega-Giordano Macaroni Co., 
Providence, R. I., suffered a loss of sev- 
eral thousand dollars by fire. 

J. B. Hubbard, of the Prince Mac- 
aroni Mfg. Co., came down from Bos- 
ton to mix with his metropolitan col- 
leagues. 

Executive committeemen present in- 
cluded William Culman, Atlantic Mac- 
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zoni, Ronzoni Macaroni Co., Long Island 
City. 

The Cumberland (Md.) Macaroni Mfg. 
Co. is considering plans for the en- 
largement of its factory. At present, 
it uses approximately 1,000 bbls. of flour 
monthly. 

The Joliet (Ill) Macaroni Co. is 
building a substantial addition to its 
factory. New machinery and rearrange- 
ment of equipment will bring the flour 
consumption up to 321 bbls. daily. 

Fred Hansen, general manager War- 
ner Macaroni Co., Syracuse, and one 
of the leading figures in the Western 
New York State Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, mixed with the crowd. 

Among those present were Charles 
Titone, Sunshine Macaroni Co., Brook- 
lyn, G. Tobia, Long Island Macaroni 
Co., Astoria, L. I., and V. Patrono, In- 
dependent Macaroni Co., Mount Vernon, 
ie 2 


George Nicolari and Vincenjo Avit- 
abile, of the New Haven (Conn.) Bread 
Co., were there to greet their friends. 
In addition to having a bread bakery, 
they operate a* good-sized macaroni 
factory. 

The Purity Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, has acquired a site on which 
it will erect a modern factory, 50x120, 
for the manufacture of macaroni and 
other food products. August Gerlach is 


president. 
Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director of the Na- 
tional Cereal Products Laboratories, 


Washington, D. C., spent part of the 
month in New Orleans on business in 
connection with the macaroni industry 
and the self-rising flour movement. 

The Philadelphia delegation was 
headed by C. F. Yeager, secretary A. C. 
Krumm & Son Co. Others in the party 
included E. H. Walker, American Mac- 
aroni Mfg. Co., Max Kurtz, Kurtz Maca- 
roni Co., and R. DeAngelis, R. DeAn- 


gelis & Co. 
Herbert Thada, of the National Cereal 
Products Laboratories, Washington, 


D. C., was in Boston and other eastern 
cities during the month, visiting :mac- 
aroni manufacturers in connection with 
a cost accounting system the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association 
has adopted. 

A number of macaroni manufacturers 
of Salt Lake City, under the leadership 
of the Utah Macaroni Mfg. Co., took 
an active part in the “Intermountain 
Products Week” recently celebrated in 
that city. The booth of the Western 
Macaroni Mfg. Co. was particularly at- 
tractive. Samples of the prepared mac- 
aroni products were freely distributed 
to visitors. 

Henry Muller, president National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, 
rounded up all the macaroni manufac- 
turers in Jersey City and brought them 
over to the meeting. In the party were 
P. Campanella, Campanella & Favaro 
Macaroni Co. and T. H. Toomey and R. 
Costa, De Martini Macaroni Co. Mr. 
Toomey is treasurer of the American 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association. 


The firm of A. Zerega’s Sons, Consoli- 
dated, Brooklyn, N. Y., was started in 
Lyons, France, in 1790, and established 
in this country at Brooklyn in 1848. It 
has two modern macaroni factories in 
Brooklyn and another up-to-date estab- 
lishment in Chicago. J. P. Zerega is 
president, F. L. Zerega vice president 
and treasurer, and E. Z. Vermylen sec- 
cretary. F. L. Zerega is president of 
the American Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association and E. Z. Vermylen its sec- 
retary. 

J. H. Woorrmee. 





NATIONAL MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 

It has been decided that three days 
will be necessary to cover business com- 
ing before the annual convention of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, at Cedar Point, Ohio, June 
12-14, and give sufficient time for en- 
tertainment. 

One of the principal speakers will be 
Dr. B. R. Jacobs, executive secretary 
of the American Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The National asso- 
ciation closely co-operates with his de- 
partment of the American, and his prac- 





aroni Co., Long Island City, and E. Ron- 
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tical suggestions will be welcomed. Spe- 
cial entertainment will be provided for 
the ladies. 

The 1923 conference is. to be held in 
June, for several reasons: First, ac- 
cording to Secretary Donna, it is the 
best time to visit Cedar Point, thy 
weather delightful and hotel rates rea 
sonable; second, it is the most conveni 
ent time for associate members, mam 
of whom will attend accompanied |} 
their families; third, it comes just befor: 
summer, and conditions during this se, 
son need special consideration and work. 
ing arrangements made accordingly. 

The National Cereal Products Labor: 
tories, Washington, D. C., have notifie:| 
the secretary that their entire force wi!! 
attend the Cedar Point conference. T))i 
firm establishes a precedent that wou): 
be wise for other associate members t. 
follow. The National association a‘ 
fords an annual opportunity of brin, 
ing all interested in the macaroni fici:| 
together. 

As customary, the New York deley.- 
tion will go to the conference in a s; 
cial car, leaving New York the eveni..¢ 
of June 11, and arriving at Cedar Poi 
the following morning. The Bos! on 
macaroni manufacturers will go in a 
body, and so will those from Roches! -r 
and Philadelphia. Buffalo also will ‘ec 
well represented, W. F. Lipp having rv- 
turned home from last year’s conferee 
with very favorable impressions. Fri 
Brooklyn will come Vice President EF. 7. 
Vermylen, and a large delegation. “t. 
Paul, Minn., will be, as usual, repr:- 
sented by F. X. Moosbrugger, sec: iid 
vice president, and a big delegation froin 
Minneapolis. The Cleveland mem) 's 
will be led by Fred Becker. The \i |- 
waukee manufacturers will all attei:|, 
probably going down with the dele; »- 
tions from Chicago, Omaha and Kan.-.s 


City. 
J. H. Woorrine: 





MAY COMPEL BREAD WRAPPING 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The District of 
Columbia is considering a _ regulati. 
which would require all bakers to wrip 
their bread before it is distributed | 
sale. Dr. Fowler, the District hea|' 
officer, in a report to the commissione 
says: 

“The food inspection service has lat |) 
made an investigation relative to thie 
method of handling unwrapped brea, 
which has been found to be far from 
sanitary. Bread is being delivered ly 
drivers of horse and motor driven vv- 
hicles who either use their hands or 
gloves in handling bread. Such a priav- 
tice is a constant source of contamin:i- 
tion and, since there is no method /y 
which bread can be cleaned after hii- 
dling, it is the opinion of this department 
that it should be protected before it 
leaves the baking establishment. 

“At present about two-thirds of te 
output of the largest bakeries is wrapped 
before delivery is made. The health o'- 
ficers has held a conference with a nuiii- 
ber of the proprietors of these bakerivs 
for the purpose of considering a reg:- 
lation requiring that all bread he 
wrapped.” 


s 


= 


Joun Marrinan. 





ALLIED TRADES SPECIAL SESSION 

The executive committee of the Allic:! 
Trades of the Baking Industry held « 
special session March 28 at the Gibsou 
Hotel, Cincinnati, at the time the Bal:- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associ:'- 
tion was holding its convention. This 
was called for the purpose of conside- 
ing an offer previously made to the a-- 
sociation by a Chicago publishing con - 
pany. The session was a closed one, an’! 
practically no details were given out fc° 
publication. 

Members of the committee present i! 
cluded: B. B. George, Paradise Sprin- 
Co., Cincinnati, who acted as chairman: 
C. H. Van Cleef, American Diamalt Co., 
Cincinnati, secretary; William Evan... 
Evans Advertising Service, Chicago 
G. E. Dean, Union Steel Products Co. 
Albion, Mich.; J. C. Emley, Duhrko} 
Oven Co., New York City; C. W. Helm, 
Helm-Built Oven Co., Chicago; Pauw: 
Franke, Union Machinery Co., Joliet 
Ill.; Robert Garrison, Memphis, Tenn. : 
William F. Grimm, Quality Bakers o 
America, New York City. ; 

A. S. Purves. 
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TRADE ITEMS FROM FAR AND NEAR 





The Industry Active in the South—Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, N. C., 


Erecting Modern Building for Headquarters—Corrugated 
Paper Products Co., Atlanta, Ga., Says Bakers Are 
Adopting Better Shipping Containers 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Roy Frick, Pottstown, has engaged in 
business at Royersford, having acquired 
the Matthews bakery. : 

the bakery and other buildings used 
by M. B. Zimmerman, Emaus, were 
burned. Loss $35,000, partially insured. 

the Fairview Baking Co., Altoona, 
has been incorporated, with $30,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

J. F. Schofer, baker, Reading, has. been 
appointed chairman of the committee on 
manufacturers in connection with plans 
for celebrating the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of Reading. 

i), A, Hagman has opened a bakery 
at Fairchance. 

' Luniak, of the Freihofer Baking 
‘o., Philadelphia, has been transferred 


~ 


to the Chicago plant of the company 
where he will have charge of all western 
enterprises, 

he Henry German Baking Co., 


\\ ilkes-Barre, has absorbed the business 
ot the Wyoming Valley bakery, Ed- 
\ urdsville. R. H. Levy will be produc- 
tion manager of both plants. 

|. B. Gould, manager Hazelton (Pa.) 
Riking Co, has returned from West 
Baden Springs, Ind. 

he Mackey bakery, Coudersport, is 
iidergoing extensive alteratiogs. 

the Parkway Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, is erecting an addition costing 
50,000, 

‘lhe Premier Baking Co., Kensington, 

. its new plant in operation. It is a 
model of efficiency, and cost $60,000. 

in Baur, president, is also connected 
with the Connellsville (Pa.) Baking Co. 

the Bold Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has 
replaced its horse drawn vehicles with 
automobiles. 

Rtoulanaities Bros. have opened the 
plant of the O. K. bakery, Bentleyville. 

John Gapone, Jerry Barker and 
Charles Rossi have acquired all the stock 
of the Uniontown (Pa.) Baking Co. 

lhe Bricker Baking Co., Bethlehem, 
will build a cakeshop and install a mod- 


ern outfit. 
The West Homestead (Pa.) Baking 
Co. is rebuilding its bakery recently 


damaged by fire. Another steam bread 
oven will be installed, making three in 
use, 

George Murray, operating as Murray’s 
bakery, Northside, Pittsburgh, will erect 
a modern plant on Benton avenue. 

The bakery of W. H. Neiman, Potts- 
town, destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt 
on a larger scale. 

Members of the Henry German Bak- 
ing Co., Wilkes-Barre, honored R. A. 
Burton, former manager, previous to his 
leaving for his home in Bangor, Maine, 
with a beautiful Masonic ring as a token 
of the esteem in which he is held by the 
firm and employees. , 

KE. D. Wiechert, Farrell, operating the 
ideal bakery, is now located in his mod- 
ern plant on Broadway, equipped with 
a steam oven and modern appliances. 

_ A bakery is under construction at 
lower City, for Meyers & Shinkle. 

Stanlay: Grisnik will erect a modern 
hakery at New Brighton. 

James and Harry Reardon, operating 
a bakery as Reardon Bros., Brownsville, 
lave dissolved, and Harry Reardon will 
continue the business. 

Frank Pol, baker, Clairton, has sold 
to Papudis & Roros. 

M. P. Christoff, formerly connected 
with the Clairton (Pa.) Baking Co., 
lias opened the Martin Filipek shop at 
Monessen, recently damaged by fire and 
since rebuilt. 

_The Pennsylvania Training School for 
Veeble Minded Children, Elwyn, has in- 
stalled a complete modern bakery. 

_The Convent School of Villa Maria, 
F whe has installed a modern bakery. 
. E. Beachy has acquired the bake 
of the late A. E. einen, Somerset. ol 
Samuel Watters, secretary Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and a director 





in the American Bakers’ Association, has 
been made president of the Liberty Bak- 
ing Co. 

C. H. Harris, of the bakery firm of 
Harris & Boyer, Johnstown, is home 
from Chicago, where he visited his son, 
James, a student at the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

The new $500,000 bakery of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Philadelphia, 
is turning out over a million loaves of 
bread weekly, which are sold at 5c for 
the 1-lb. loaf. The American Stores Co., 
another chain organization with its own 
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The bakery of S. E. Anderson, East 
Liverpool, was burned; loss, $40,000. 

After being in operation for 65 years, 
Waldeck’s bakery, Warren, has closed 
its doors. The business was established 
by Henry Waldeck, who died in 1905, 
and has since been operated by Jacob 
Waldeck, who will retire. 

The bakery of the New System Co., 
Barnesville, has a new store front. 

P. E. Wilson and W. M. Martin have 
bought the plant and fixtures of the 
New Sunshine bakery, Bethel. 

Bonzin Bros.’ bakery, Girard, 
burned. 

P. Trzarka is building a bakery at 
Cleveland. 


was 


INDIANA 


The following are the officers of the 
City Bakery, Inc., Fort Wayne: W. H. 
Hornberger, president; W. R. Klaehn, 
vice president; E. E. Banks, secretary. 

















J. S. Waterman & Co., merchandise brokers of New 
practical advertising pay. The picture above shows how they did it. 


treat. 


made 
When the 
bugler sounds the call to hot waffles, New Orleans knows that it is in for a 


Orleans, have 


Four of these wagons are being used by the company, and they have 


proved the value of taking the appeal of hot waffles and sirup to the highways 
and byways of the city. William Waterman, a member of the firm, declares that 
the wagons have paid good dividends in the way of increased business. 


bakery, met the above price, and is re- 
ported to be using nine cars of flour 
weekly. 

G. K. Haslet, Butler, has bought the 
Barker bakery, Titusville, from Leo 
Keefer. 


MICHIGAN 


The general offices of the Grennan 
Cake Corporation, operating a number 
of plants in the central states, with 
headquarters at Chicago, have been 
moved to the Detroit plant. 

The Owosso (Mich.) Baking Co., of 
which Charles Ward is president, has 
acquired the plant of the Flint ( Mich.) 
Bread Co. It also operates the bakery 
of Alex Hornkohl, Manistee, and plans 
on adding other plants. 


OHIO 


A large bakery from which all its 
branches will be supplied is to be erected 
by the French Brothers-Bauer Co., Cin- 
cinnati. The building will adjoin the 
main ice cream plant of the company. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the 
Corn Products Refining Co., and the 
American Sugar Refining Co. had ex- 
hibits at the recent Cincinnati food show. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Fred W. Albrecht Baking 
Co., Akron, the following officers were 
elected: F. W. Albrecht, president; 
H. J. Albrecht, vice president; I. W. 
Albrecht, treasurer; W. J. Buel, assistant 
treasurer; F. C. Pockrandt, secretary; 
F. B. Barton, assistant secretary; C. O. 
Williams, office manager. 

E. D. Kaulbach, manager Bixler Bak- 
ing Co., Youngstown, and president Ohio 
Bakers’ Association, is home from Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa. 





Directors: George Ortleib, Earl Peters, 
W. B. Romine and A. H. Lochner. This 
company has succeeded the Brudi Bak- 
ery Co., Fort Wayne, and made many 
improvements. 

Rufus Stephens, Winslow, has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Hudson Baking Co., Princeton. 

Construction work is being pushed on 
the addition to the plant of the Miller 
Baking Co., Evansville. 

The bakery of G. W. Opell, Vincennes, 
was damaged $4,000 by fire. 

Charles Arnold has bought the bakery 
of H. W. Mohler, Indianapolis. New 
machinery_will be added. 

Arthur Newland, operating the Eagle 
bakery, Washington, has bought the bak- 
ery of Bissey Bros., including a two- 
story brick building. 

J. L. Iglehart, of the New York bak- 
ery, Evansville, and his wife, who have 
been touring Egypt and the Holy Land, 
are expected to arrive in this country 
early in May. 

An extensive advertising campaign has 
been started by the Walsh Baking Co., 
Evansville, to push Honey Crust, a new 
breakfast food. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The National bakery has opened at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Glenwood Bakery Co., Norwich, 
Conn., is now located in its new quarters. 

Henry Mason has opened the Dainty 
Food Shoppe, Providence, R. I. 

The bakery in the Mohican Market, at 


- Pawtucket, R. I., was damaged by fire. 


The two-story brick bakery building 
of Anastos & Chakalis, Chelsea, Mass., 
burned; loss, $50,000. 

The Zeno Baking Co., Bellows Falls, 
Vt., with $100,000 capital stock, has been 
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incorporated by Edward Zeno, C. A. 
Rich and Florence Fisk. 

Emil Fox, baker, Norwich, Conn., is 
on an extended trip to Europe. 

Plans for erection of one of the larg- 
est bread bakeries in New England have 
been submitted to the New Haven, Conn., 
building inspector, by the Ward Baking 
Co., New York. 

A. J. Fausher has opened a bakery in 
Putnam, Conn. 

E. J. Lesco, baker, Willimantic, Conn., 
is building an addition 25x52, and in- 
stalling an oven and additional ma- 
chinery. 

The New England bakery, Hartford, 
Conn., will be known in the future as 
the Eagle bakery, with Zingeser & Her- 
man as proprietors. 

Percy Twitchell has sold the Twin 
Towns bakery, Norway, Maine, to James 
Reed and R. F. Lancaster. 

The Hathaway Co., Boston, has 
adopted the slogan, “If a Better Bread 
Could Be Made, Hathaway Would Make 
It.” This was obtained by advertising 
a $100 prize for the best slogan offered 
by the public. 

The F. J. Aldrous bakery, Dedham, 
Mass., burned. 

Martin Kotopski has moved into his 
new bakery at Attleboro, Mass., a two- 
story brick. —~ 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
is erecting a four-story building in Som- 
erville, Mass., to house a modern bakery. 

The Renton Baking Co., North Adams, 
Mass., has installed a complete outfit of 
automatic bread making machinery. 

The Dolly Madison Baking Co., 
Springfield, Mass., gave a get-together 
dinner to its employees on March 31, 
at the Highland Hotel. F. O. Hudson, 
treasurer, spoke on closer co-operation 
between the worker and the executive. 

The Cooky Jar, an up-to-date bakery, 
has been opened in Greenwich, Conn. 

Comen & Levy have succeeded Rudolph 
Bohmon in the baking business at New 
Haven, Conn. 

Donhaue & Johnson, bakers, Manches- 
ter, N. H., are having an addition built 
to their bakery. 

Brockelmann Bros., Gardner, 
will erect a modern bakery. 

The Aldous Baking Co.’s plant, Ded- 
ham, Mass., was burned; loss, $5,000. 

August Elfvring has opened a bakery 
at Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Capeway bakery is a new concern 
at East Braintree, Mass. 


Mass., 


SOUTHERN STATES 

R. H. Weed, of: Wood & Selick Co., 
New York City bakers, was in Atlanta, 
Ga., during the month, calling on bakers. 

Joseph Brown, of the Dry Milk Co., 
New York, called on the Atlanta, Ga., 
trade during the month. 

L. L. Seaman, representing the Heck- 
er-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York, 
was in Atlanta, Ga., recently. 

R. J. Caulde is representing the J. H. 
Day Co., Cincinnati, in the South, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 

E. H. Taylor, Toccoa, Ga., is adding 
machinery to his bakery. 

Ground has been broken for the new 
$250,000 plant of the Wimkelman Bak- 
ing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Leo Ansley and J. R. Briscoe have 
bought the plant of the Gainesville 
(Texas) Baking Co. Mr. Ansley has 
been its manager for some time. 

The plant of the City bakery, Vernon, 
Texas, recently damaged by fire, has 
been remodeled and opened. 

Isaac Solomon has moved his bakery 
from 1623 Pine Street, Antonio, Texas, 
to 224 Avenue C, where he obtained 
larger quarters. 

Fisher Bros. have opened the City 
bakery at McGregor, Texas. 

A brick and concrete addition is being 
added to the plant of the Model market, 
Cherokee, Okla., in which will be in- 
stalled a modern bakery. 

The Schuman bakery has opened at 
Tallahassee, Fla. ; 

Albert Ibrig has opened a bakery at 
Fort Myers, Fla. 

Carter & Hacks have bought the bak- 
ery of R. S. Scott, Paris, Tenn. 

Walter Rhodes has opened a bakery at 
Martin, Tenn. 

E. W. Voy has succeeded Z. Guinn in 
the bakery business at Arkadelphia, Ark. 

G. W. and H. F. Roberts, formerly 
with the Purity Baking Co., of El Paso, 
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Texas, will erect a bakery at 2400 East 
Yandell Boulevard, to cost $30,000. 

Edgell Hall, of Hale Center, Texas, 
has bought the bakery of Duke More- 
land, Slaton, Texas. 

J. E. Wallace, Holdenville, Okla., has 
opened the Sanitary bakery. 

An addition is under construction by 
the Zoller Baking Co., Picher, Okla. 

The Kaufman-Straus Co., Louisville, 
has added a bakery to its cafeteria. 

Jacob Denzer has opened a modern 
bakery at Springfield, Ky. 

P. Fetter has sold his bakery, Louis- 
ville, to George Glasner. 

Dunn’s bakery, Savannah, Ga., has in- 
stalled a Peerless dough mixer. 

E. H. Smith has opened a bakery at 
South Port, N. C., equipped with a Hub- 
bard oven and a Peerless dough mixer. 

The Siler City (N. C.) bakery has 
placed an order for a Hubbard oven. 

The Swann Baking Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., has bought an American divider. 

The Home bakery, Rogersville, Tenn., 
has ordered a Peerless dough mixer. 

The Simon Hubig Co., makers of 
Honey Fruit Pies, has its new bakery in 
Memphis, Tenn., at 271-273 Jefferson 
Avenue, in operation. 

H. O. Miller, president Carolina Bak- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C., is having plans 
prepared for a new bakery, which, when 
completed, will be one of the finest and 
most modern in the South, It will be 
used by the company as headquarters 
for the extensive business it does in Car- 
olina territory. It also operates bakeries 
in near-by Carolina cities. 

Invisible color novelty pictures are 
being used by the Carolina Baking Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., to stimulate bread 
sales. 

Samuel Grossman has bought the Kee- 
ling bakery, Atlanta, Ga., and installed 
a Triumph dough mixer and a Dutchess 
divider. 

J. H. Hamilton has bought the Ingram 
Sanitary bakery, Opelika, Ala., and 
equipped it with a Triumph dough 
mixer, Dutchess divider and other mod- 
ern equipment. 

Zakas’ bakery, Atlanta, Ga., has added 
a Thompson molder and a Dutchess di- 
vider. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. has 
installed an oven in the plant of the 
American Bakeries Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

Construction work on the plant of the 
Lee Baking Co., Tampa, Fla., has begun. 
It has placed a contract with the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. Louis, 
for a divider, rounder-up, automatic 
proofer and other equipment. 

The bakery of D. A. O’Connor, Plant 
City, Fla., is nearing completion. Orders 
have been placed for a Hubbard oven, 
Peerless molder and other equipment. 

A bakery is under construction at 
Lakeland, Fla., for J. A. Williams, who 
has placed an order for a Hubbard oven 
and other machinery. 

The Corrugated Paper Products Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., one of the largest pro- 
ducers of bread boxes and shipping car- 
tons in the South, has announced that 
it will conduct “open house,” during the 
Southeastern Bakers’ Convention, April 
30-May 3. J. L. Rosenberg, vice presi- 
dent, and John White, sales manager, 
have been active in the completion of 
arrangements for the southeastern con- 
vention, and will be on hand to welcome 
bakers. The factory of the company is 
easily accessible. The company manu- 
factures boxes for many of the leading 
wholesale bakers of the South and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rosenberg, the sale of 
its products has demonstrated that bak- 
ers are using better shipping containers. 

The Sanitary bakery, San Augustine, 
Texas, is now in its new brick home. 

The City bakery, Childress, Texas, has 
installed a flour handling outfit. 

The interior of the Federal bakery, 
Amarillo, Texas, has been remodeled. 

The Rising Star (Texas) bakery, E. B. 
Smith, proprietor, has added new ovens 
and other equipment. 

Thompson & Griffin have opened the 
Bon Ton bakery at Childress, Texas. 

The bakery of Lisle & Oliver, Tyler, 
Texas, was damaged $2,500 by fire. 


F. L. Taylor has succeeded Judson 
Strickland as owner of the Blue Ribbon 
bakery, Goldthwaite, Texas. . 

The Standard bakery, San Antonio, 
Texas, has moved to 2923 South Flores 
Street. : 
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The Market Square Grocery Co., 
Brownsville, Texas, has added a bakery. 

Isaac Solomon, San Antonio, Texas, 
has moved his bakery to 224 Avenue C. 

J. A. Daniel, Mockville, N. C., is build- 
ing a bakery, 22x90. 

The Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., will erect an addition, 50x150. 

W. W. Wachtel, advertising manager 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., spoke 
before the monthly meeting of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Chamber of Commerce on 
the “Fundamentals of Advertising and 
Merchandising.” 

The American Bakeries Co., Wilming- 
ton, N. C., E. S. Collins, manager, will 
construct an addition, 75x75, to its plant, 
and install additional machinery. 

The Greer (S. C.) bakery has moved 
to larger quarters. 

J. A. Marable, Magnolia, Ark., has 
added another bread oven. 

The plant of the City bakery, Vernon, 
Texas, recently damaged by fire, is being 
remodeled. 

E. Jones has 
(Ark.) bakery. 

Howell Burton and J. R. Livingston, 
operating the Quality bakery, Munday, 
Texas, have dissolved partnership. Mr. 
Burton will continue the business. 

J. L. Douglass, manager Memphis, 
Tenn., branch of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., tendered his sales force a banquet 
at Hotel Chisca, to celebrate the close 
of a successful local advertising cam- 
paign. 

A. O. Kafer and J. F. Russ have 
formed the Standard Baking Co., Flor- 
ence, S. C 

A. Geilfuss, wholesale baker, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has become a director in the 
Spartanburg Baseball Club. 

San Antonio, Texas, has fifty-one bak- 
eries that manufacture daily 75,000 
loaves of bread and 6,000 pies. One has 
an annual output valued at $500,000, 
while another turns out 3,800 pies daily. 

The City bakery, Slaton, Texas, is in 
a new building. 

The plant of the Federal Baking Co., 
Dallas, Texas, is being remodeled. 

Joseph Krimberg has opened as the 
Sanitary Baking Co., at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, in the building formerly used by 
the Modern Baking Co. 

The Owensboro (Ky.) Bread & Ice 
Cream Co. has installed machinery, and 
will engage in the manufacture of ice 
cream. 

M. M. Hurdle has succeeded Cart- 
wright Bros. in the baking business at 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 

The Carnation bakery, Fayetteville, 
N. C., has moved to larger quarters. 

The Tulsa (Okla.) Bread Co. will en- 
large its present shop and double its 
capacity. y J. H. Woorntpee. 


bought the England 





OKLAHOMA-TEXAS BAKERY NOTES 


Oxtanoma City, Ox1ia.—O. D. Sims, of 
the Bake-Rite Baking Co., El Reno, was 
among Oklahoma bakers who attended a 
bakers’ convention at Wichita, Kansas, 
March 29. 

Two baking concerns of Dallas, Texas, 
recently were accused by D. C. Hill, 
city inspector of weights and measures, 
of selling 14-0z loaves for 16-0z loaves. 

B. Rohner, a baker at Temple, Texas, 
died at his home recently at the age 
of 48. 

The building of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Bread Co. probably will be doubled 
this year, according to a statement 
credited to Howard S. Weaver, manager. 
The company’s business increased 30 per 
cent last year. The number of delivery 
routes increased from 10 to 14, and there 
are 55 employees. 

Among business concerns of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, that recently took part in a 
trade excursion into sections of western 
Texas and western Oklahoma were the 
Nafziger Baking Co. and the Cream 
Bakery & Confectionery Co. 

Owners of the Olympia confectionery, 
Shreveport, La., anounce that a bakery 
is to . installed soon. Light pastry 
and confections will be manufactured. 

F. Aydelotte, an employee of the 
Purity Baking Co., El Paso, was killed 
while operating a mixer. His hand was 
caught in the machine and his body 


drawn in, before fellow employees could © 


extricate him. He was 25 years old and 
leaves a widow. 

There are 51 bakeries in San Antonio, 
Texas, and their average daily output of 
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bread is 75,000 loaves, according to a 
report made recently by the Manufac- 
turers’ and Jobbers’ Association. One 
has an annual output valued at $500,000. 
Another turns out 3,800 pies daily; the 
total number of pies of all bakeries is 
6,000. Macaroni products are valued at 
$260,000 a year. 

Kansas City and Oklahoma City crack- 
er baking concerns participated in a 
price cutting event in El Reno early in 
April. <A grocer handling Kansas City 
crackers started by reducing the price 
of a 4-lb package to 63c. In retaliation, 
a co-operative store cut the price to 56c. 
Thereupon 23 retail grocers made a price 
of 52c. The original price cutter came 
back with a price of 44c, which was fol- 
lowed by a cut to 40c by the retail gro- 
cers. A majority of the latter were 
backed by Oklahoma City cracker manu- 
facturers. 

The City bakery, Slaton, Texas, is in- 
stalled in a new home in the Napps 
Building. 

W. E. Fightmaster, former president 
of the Fightmaster Baking Co., and, un- 
til recently, a stockholder in the Smith 
Baking Co., has been re-elected a mem- 
ber of the board of education of Okla- 
homa City. For two years he has been 
president of the board. 

A bakery is to be installed by the 
Federal Baking Co. at 1608 Commerce 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Hans Herzog, a baker in the employ of 
the Stamfli Baking Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas, claims to have baked the largest 
cake on record. It was five feet square, 
eight feet high and weighed 1,000 lbs. 
Among ingredients were 1,000 eggs, 250 
Ibs sugar and 200 lbs butter. It was 
edible from top to bottom. The cake 
was sold at auction, and the proceeds 
donated to the Texas Children’s Home 
and Aid Society. 

Approximately $1,000,000 is to be ex- 
pended by the Brown Cracker & Candy 
Co., Dallas, Texas, in the construction 
of buildings and improvements. Of this 
amount about $350,000 will be invested 
in new equipment, including four chain 
ovens. A seven-story factory buildin 
and a two-story warehouse are planned. 
The Brown company began business in 
Dallas 20 years ago. In 1907 the ca- 
pacity of the plant was doubled and 
gave employment to about 600 persons. 
The number will be increased to 1,000 
when the improvements are made. The 
floor space will be 256,983 square feet. 

The Consolidated Wafer Co., Dallas, 
Texas, has under construction an addi- 
tional factory at a cost of $40,000, mak- 
ing a total investment by the company 
of about $100,000. L. D. Pape, general 
manager of the company, announces that 
the factory will be completed June 1. 

A “dud” bomb, being used over San 
Antonio in airplane movements, fell 
through the roof of the South San An- 
tonio bakery and an adjoining drug 
store, and did damage amounting to 
about $500. 

. Chester Burger, El Reno, Okla., is to 
install a bakery. 

Z. T. Guinn, an old-time baker of 
Arkadelphia, Ark., died in a sanitarium 
in that city recently, aged 75. He was 
connected until recently with the Ameri- 
can bakery. 

C, G. Buskin, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Association of 
the Baking Industry, announces that a 
one-day meeting of the association will 
be held in Oklahoma City May 9. R.C. 
Buddington, Oklahoma City manager of 
the Fleischmann Co., is chairman of the 
arrangements committee. 

The Star bakery, at Jonesboro, Ark., 


and two carloads of flour burned, April 
16. An oil stove exploded when a sack 
of flour fell on it. The loss is estimated 
by A. A. Motsinger, the owner, at $12,- 
000. The flour was insured for $3,000 
and stock and fixtures at $1,500. The 
building, owned by other parties, was 
insured. 

A bakery is to be installed at Lub 
bock, Texas, by F. K. Mitchell. 





NEW YORK BAKERS CELEBRATE 

New Yorx, N. Y.—More than 61) 
master bakers, their wives and friends. 
attended the fortieth annual banquet 
of the United Master Bakers of New 
York, held in the banquet room of thx 
Hotel Astor. A splendid orchestra fur 
nished music throughout the eveniny, 
and the Bakers’ Singing Society, under 
the direction of Paul Engelskirche: 
rendered some choice selections. 

It was the big night of the bakers 0 
New York, and anybody and everybo« 
who is somebody in New York bake: 
circles was there. Representatives of :|| 
bakers’ societies of the Empire Cil.. 


Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens and Jers: 
partook in the affair, besides many we |- 
known representatives of the alli-.| 
trades. 


After the dinner Max Strasser, pri 
dent of the New York State Asso 
tion of Master Bakers, was introduc: 
as toastmaster. In his address \ 
Strasser lauded the present city adm 
istration for efficiency and  co-ope 
tion in the solving of the metropolit:) 
bakers’ problems. Among the speak: 
were: the Hon. Murray Hulbert, pre 
dent of the board of aldermen, the Ho: 
Charles A. Oberwager, city magistra 
Otto A. Stiefel, E. M. Rabenold, st: ‘c 
senator, Herman W. Beyer, deputy »)- 
praiser, M. K. Guthrie, of the Washbu: n- 
Crosby Co., M. M. Frankel, ete. A daive 
followed the dinner. 

Arrangements for this successful ; [- 
fair were made by Adam Metz, prvesi- 
dent, G. Bromm and George -Wagner, 
vice presidents, Paul Schrieber and Otto 
Gilcher, secretaries, Peter Theobal:, 
treasurer, and a committee consisting 
of Charles Geisert, Albert Reuss, Her- 
mann Graf, Louis Lust, Adolph Guni<- 
erman, Joseph Lettal, Oscar Rinas, .\!- 
phons Schiller, John Diesing, Henry 
Starssburg, Henry Hengstmann, Alvin 
Schrot, John Nikolaus, William Roth, 
William Pecaroni, A. W. Franck, Fre«'- 
erick Fingerle and Frederick Wagner. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





RAISIN GROWERS REORGANIZE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers of California are recr- 
ganizing to meet the conditions of tlic 
Capper-Volstead co-operative marketing 
act, according to an announcement from 
the Department of Agriculture. Under 
the Capper-Volstead act a co-operative 
association must confine its membershi) 
to producers. In developing the raisin 
association to its present magnitude, it is 
said that possibly as much as 15 per cent 
of the stock of the association is held !)) 
individuals who are not now producers of 
raisins. 

In reorganizing it is the purpose |!» 
reduce the capital stock to practically » 
nominal amount, and provide that it is {» 
be held only by producers. A subsidiar) 
corporation will be formed to pack an: 
process raisins, and be financed throug 
the sale of bonds and other securitie- 
All the marketing will be done by th 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers. 

JoHn Marrinan. 








Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department « 
Labor, based on reports from 51 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly Round 
average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butt: 
13 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 10 
104 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 98 
135 130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 10 





176 177 164 109 
155 155 147 109 
148 155 154 109 
148 155 154 108 
145 155 153 108 


Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 


371 194 177 353 197 183 
182 158 154 145 148 135 
165 147 145 133 129 125 
124 147 142 151 161 154 
124 146 141 158 134 151 
129 145 142 185 112 150 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 
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VIENNA BREAD 





Report by Trade Commissioner William Ford Upson at Vienna, Austria, for 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 


Of the bread made in Vienna, nine 
tenths is brown and only one tenth white. 
It is the white bread that has made 
“Vienna Bread” famous all over the 
world; in Paris most of the good bak- 
eries call themselves “Boulangerie Vien- 
noise,” and in Madrid or Buenos Aires 
the best quality of bread is always known 
as “Pan de Vien.” 

That made in Vienna has not yet re- 
covered from the effects of the war. It 
is good, but not so ood as it was be- 
fore, the difference being attributed to 
inferior materials, the flour, the milk, and 
the iat. 

It is made into various shapes and 
kinds, oblong loaves, soft crusted, weigh- 
ing about grams, called “Wecken,” 
hard crusted rolls weighing about 40 
grams, round shaped, with a “cut” crust, 
known locally as “Semmel” and in New 
York as “Vienna rolls,” and various 
other rolls and crescents, specialties of 
the vell-known small bakeries. 

Most of the brown bread is made of 
75 per cent rye flour and 25 per cent sec- 
ond class wheat flour. It is dark, heavy 
anc sour, with a thin, smooth crust, and 
the loaves are circular in shape, which 
greatly facilitates handling and transpor- 
tation. 

\ll the brown bread and some of the 
white bread produced by the large Vien- 
na bakeries is stamped with their regis- 
tered trademark, but none of the bread 
is wrapped up in paper until it is sold, 
and not always then. 

the bread consumption of Vienna, 
estimated at 250 grams per head, per 
day, amounts to about 500 tons daily. 

There is also in Vienna a large con- 
sumption of flour in pastry of all kinds 
and in home cooking, more pastry being 
consumed in Vienna, it is believed, than 
in any other large European city. 

During the war the nominal bread ra- 
tion of the Austrian army was 1,400 
grams per week, per soldier. 

Vienna imports more grain than flour, 
as the large bakeries have their own 
mills. 

Since the autumn of 1922 the bread 
trade has been free in Vienna, prices 
being subject only to general legal pro- 
visions against extortion. 

The prices in February, 1923, were as 
follows: 


Weight Retail Price per 

of loaf price kilo 

Grams Crowns Crowns Cents 
Rye bread.....1,260 6,750 5,357 7.65 
White bread... 320 3,000 9,375 13.9 
Rolls (Semmel) 40 420 10,500 15.0 


The large bakeries of Vienna compete 
sharply in quality and delivery hours, 
but they have so far agreed on prices. 
On the other hand, small bakeries which 
produce a more or less inferior and ir- 
regular quality of brown bread are often 
compelled to sell their bread slightly 
cheaper, in order to keep their customers 
from going over to the An bakeries. 

_ The retail price of white wheat flour 
in Vienna on Jan. 25, 1923, was 6,000 
crowns per kilo. The large bakeries of 
Vienna supply 74 per cent of the daily 
consumption. 

The Ankerbrot bakery is the larg- 
est_ in Europe and was founded in 
1890 by the Mendl Brothers. It was 
run as a private undertaking until 1922, 
When it was changed into a stock com- 
pany. The total area of the establish- 
trent, including all the mill and bakery 
buildings, stables, etc., amounts to 50 
hectares, or 123 acres. The main build- 
ings are 35 meters high, and have eight 
floors, of which three floors are devoted 
to ovens, 

_The necessary power is supplied by the 
city electric works, the factory having 
1,000 h-p capacity. 

The factory has two entirely separate 
mills, one for wheat, the other for rye, 
all the flour consumed being milled at 
the factory. The grain milled daily 
amounts to 250 metric tons, including rye 
and wheat. There are 400 oven hearths, 
of which 300, used for brown bread, are 
— with an automatic loading sys- 


oe personnel, including workmen, em- 
Ployees, delivery agents, and salesmen, 


numbers 2,400. All workmen are obliged 
to take a hot shower daily before start- 
ing to work. Night work, from 9 p.m. 
to 5 a.m., is forbidden by law. The av- 
erage wages of the workmen are 60,000 
crowns per day, and they have the right 
to eat an unlimited quantity of bread 
free. 

Delivery of bread is made twice daily 
by 250 wagons, drawn by 550 horses. A 
veterinarian is attached to the factory. 
The daily output amounts to 250 tons of 
brown bread and 25 tons of white bread, 
the largest bread production in the world, 
in one bakery. 

At present prices, the daily turn-over 
in bread alone exceeds  1,500,000,000 
crowns—more than $20,000 at the present 
rate of exchange. Flour is also sold. 

The bakery hes a well-equipped labo- 
ratory, with a staff of 10. It has its own 
staff of engineers, architects, etc., as well 
as all the necessary repair shops. All 
delivery wagons are built at the bakery. 

This bakery has about 100 distributing 
points (shops) in Vienna, and delivers 
bread to 4,500 customers, mostly grocers. 
Bread unsuitable for sale, because of it 
being over or under baked, or badly 
shaped, amounts to about 11% per cent 
of the production. The discarded brown 
bread is fed to the horses, but the dis- 
carded wheat bread is made into bread 
crumbs and sold, 

The second largest baking company in 
Vienna, the Hammerbrot, was founded 
in 1905 and is still in private ownership, 
but is about to be changed into a stock 
company. Most of ‘its bread is pro- 
duced in two bakeries situated just out- 
side of Vienna, namely, in Schwechat, 
eight kilometers, and in Floridsdorf, five 
kilometers, in a bee line from the center, 
the two being 13 kilometers apart in a 
bee line and 18 kilometers apart by road. 

This company also operates in Vienna 
20 small bakeries, producing daily 20 
tons. Each of the large subsidiary bak- 
eries produces at present 40 tons, but 
they could increase this tonnage by more 
than 50 per cent. 

The bakery located in Schwechat op- 
erates a flour mill where all the rye flour 
used by the company is ground. The 
wheat flour is bought already milled. 
This company has 20 distributing points 
in Vienna, and delivers bread to 3,000 
customers. 

This company although not the largest 
in the city is in many — technically 
more up to date, especially in respect to 
the fermenting of the dough, practiced 
according to the “Deutsch” process, by 
which the dough department of a large 
bread factory is run in a manner similar 
to that in a brewery. 

This is a process invented by their en- 
gineer, Hans Deutsch, upon which he took 
out an Austrian patent, number 76380 
(application filed Nov. 3, 1917, patent 

ranted April 15, 1918, and canceled 

or nonpayment of dues on April 15, 
1922). He describes the process sub- 
stantially as follows: 

The equipment heretofore used in the 
preparation of yeast and sour dough con- 
sists of a number of movable vessels— 
in a large establishment as many as 30 
or more—in each of which the first mix- 
ture, the addition of flour and water, 
and the fermentation of the sponge take 
place. In the process of adding flour 
and water stationary mixers or knead- 
ing arms were used, with which the ves- 
sels one after the other were connected. 

The sponge when it is ready is either 
taken out of the vessels and emptied into 
kneading machines to be worked up into 
the dough, or the vessels are so con- 
structed that the dough can be kneaded 
in them. In both cases it is necessary to 
transport the vessels anew, and in the 
first case a troublesome emptying of the 
sticky mass out of the vessels either by 
means of dippers dusted over with flour 
or by apparatus for lifting and tipping 
them. Every time the first mixture is 
made there is a similar procedure. 

The subject of the invention is a proc- 
ess and a plant by which the procedure 
at every preparation of the sponge, that 
is, the mixing of the materials and the 


fermentation that follows is transferred 
to two receptacles, so that in one of 
them only the mixing and in the other the 
fermentation occurs. Since the mixing, 
as is well known, takes only a few min- 
utes, but the fermentation several hours, 
the sponge for many vessels can be pre- 
pared in one mixing vessel. 

The inventor has found that pumps 
adapted to thick liquids are suitable for 
moving sour dough, which gives the pos- 
sibility of having both kinds of vessels 
fixed in their position, and so to separate 
the vessel for fermentation both from 
the vessel for making the sponge and 
from the kneading trough. In this way 
it is possible to have special fermenta- 
tion rooms for the sponge, like the fer- 
mentation rooms in other industries, and 
to make these rooms independent of the 
rest of the establishment in respect to 
heating and ventilation. This could not 
be successfully done with the equipment 
heretofore known, since the continual 
transport of the dough vessels from one 
place to another prevented it. 

The mixing vessels for sponge, the fer- 
mentation vessels, and the kneading 
troughs are connected by pipes with both 
suction and force pumps. 

Thereby it is possible also to pump to 
the right place the water that is added 
in the dilution of the sponge and in the 
further preparation of the dough. If, 
for example, it is required to let water 
into the kneading trough in order to 
knead it with the fermented sponge and 
with flour into dough moe sag quantity 
of water can be pumped into the fer- 
mentation vessel before the fermented 
sponge is pumped over into the kneading 
trough. In this case the completed mix- 
ture of water and first sponge is pumped 
into the kneading trough, and salt and 
other additional matter can be added at 
the same time, so that in the kneading 
trough only flour must be added in the 
usual manner for preparation of the 
dough. 

One may also proceed by pumping the 
fermented sponge into the kneading 
trough without first pumping in the 
water, and pumping in the necessary 
water afterwards through the ferment- 
ing vessel. In this case the water will 
rinse out the fermenting vessel and the 
pump, freeing them from any remnants 
of dough that stick to them, which it will 
bring into the kneading trough. The 
water can be brought from a single place. 

The connection of the different vessels 
by means of pipes gives also a simple 
mechanical aid to bring about any chem- 
ical change in the fermentation of the 
sponge. One can, for example, divide 
the mass of sponge in the simplest man- 
ner and make additions to the parts in a 
different way; also scales can be intro- 
duced in the piping system for the pur- 
pose of determining the weight of the 
parts. 

From the fact that the patent has 
been allowed to lapse for nonpayment 
of dues, it might seem that little weight 
was attached to it, but the continued em- 
ployment of the process in the Hammer- 
brot bakeries, and, still more, its installa- 
tion in what is probably the most modern 
bakery in Europe, that of the Arbeiter- 
brotfabrik at Linz, Upper Austria, are 
indications of its importance. 

The main advantages of the “Deutsch” 
process are the following: (1) centraliz- 
ing of fermentation and mixing; (2) 
handling dough exclusively by pumps 
and gravity; (3) insuring complete reg- 
ularity of standard work; (4) important 
saving of labor, space, and plant. 





BAKERY CORPORATIONS 


Under the laws of Louisiana a non- 
resident bakery corporation doing busi- 
ness in the state is exempt from attach- 
ment of its property on the ground of 
nonresidence, if it has complied with 
those laws by designating a representa- 
tive upon whom legal process may be 
served, holds the Louisiana supreme 
court in the case of Burgin Bros. & Mc- 
Cane vs. Barker Baking Co., 95 So. 227. 

Plaintiffs, operating the Barker bak- 
ery at Lake Charles, La., sued to recover 
money 
ment for the establishment of the bak- 
ery. Attachment was levied against de- 
fendant’s property in New Orleans, on 
the theory that the property was attach- 
able because defendant was a nonresi- 
dent of the state. The corporation suc- 
cessfully resisted the attachment pro- 


paid plaintiffs under an agree- 
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ceedings on the ground that, by reason 
of its compliance with the Louisiana laws 
governing the right of nonresident com- 
panies to do business in the state, the 
attachment proceedings were invalid. 
After an extensive review of the statutes 
applying, the supreme court said: 

“It is our conclusion that it was the 
intention of the legislature, in requiring 
foreign corporations to appoint resident 
agents for the service of process as a 
condition precedent for the doing of 
business in the state, to regard such cor- 
porations as residents of the state at 
least, if no further, with the object of 
subjecting them to tne jurisdiction of 
its courts for all purposes connected 
with legal process, and, consequently, 
within the meaning of our attachment 
laws. 

“To hold otherwise would lead to 
practical results highly injurious and 
detrimental to commercial and industrial 
operations, as it would permit the seizure 
and tying up of the property of corpora- 
tions engaged in vast business enter- 
prises, not only at the instance of those 
who might have more or less valid claims 
against the corporations, but also at the 
whim and caprice of every suitor who 
might fancy that he had an action against 
said companies or might institute such 
suits to annoy, inconvenience, and har- 
ass the corporations in order to force un- 
just compromises and settlements.” 

A. L, H. Street, 





WORLD’S CHAMPION BREAD SALESMAN 

A remarkable record for low scoring 
in the matter of the return of stale 
bread has been reported to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking by William 
Korn, president of the American Bakers’ 
Association. He said that during his re- 
cent western trip he encountered a 
young salesman in Los Angeles who had 
sold last year, on a route of the Pacific 
Baking Co., a total of $35,603 worth of 
bread. In merchandising this vast vol- 
ume he only accepted back, on Saturdays 
and holidays, a total of 48 loaves. 

“I became acquainted with this sales- 
man,” said President Korn. “His name 
is Paul Mingl. I obtained his photograph 
and hung it up in my bakery at Daven- 
port with a statement under it that this 
young lad was the champion bread sales- 
man of the world. I wonder if any one 
wants to contest the title.” 

President Korn stated that he was a 
thorough believer in the nonreturn of 
stales, whether or not any law existed on 
the subject. He said he believed that in 
singling out and honoring the conspicu- 
ously successful salesman on this score 
the industry perhaps could build up a 
record for low acceptances of stales that 
would make agitation for new laws un- 
necessary. 





PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION PLANS 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Association 
of the Baking Industry, in session at the 
Penn Harris Hotel, made final plans for 
the annual convention which will be held 
at Bedford Springs, June 18-20. 

Those who attended the meeting were 
Raymond K. Stritzinger, president, Nor- 
ristown; Fred C. Haller, vice president, 
E. R. Braun and C. C. Latus, secretary, 
Pittsburgh; George W.. Fisher, treasurer, 
Huntingdon; Charles E. Gunzenhauser, 
Lancaster; J. Fredrick Schofer, Read- 
ing, and L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia. 
Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania association, also 
was present. 

George P. Reuter, of New York, gen- 
eral chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, announced that the entertainment 
features for the convention were the 
most elaborate that had ever been at- 
tempted at a bakers’ meeting. 

Mr. Schofer, chairman of the commit- 
tee on prizes, stated that the assignments 
for the different events had been made 
and that the bakers who attended the 
convention would have an opportunity 
to win something valuable and unique. 

President Stritzinger emphas the 
fact that the educational part of the con- 
vention had not been overlooked, and 
that special talent had been secured for 
the three business sessions that would 
give the bakers much food for thought. 

O. R. Read, on part of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
brought greetings to the committee, and 
stated that its members were ready to 
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co-operate with the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion toward making the Bedford Springs 
convention an unqualified success. 

At the luncheon, held at noon, the 
honor guest was Dr. Royal Meeker, the 
newly appointed commissioner of labor 
and industry. He was introduced to 
each of the committee by President Strit- 
zinger. During the luncheon, Dr. Meek- 
er spoke informally to the committee and 
expressed his desire to eliminate many 
needless inspections of bakeries. He 
asked for a hearty and earnest co-opera- 
tion on the part of the bakers with his 


department. 
C. C. Larus. 





MISSOURI BAKERS MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual meeting 
of the Southeastern Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association was held at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., Thursday, April 19, and 
was well attended. In addition to the 
business sessions, a banquet was served 
in the evening at the Weilpeutz White 
Kitchen, conducted by the Weilpeutz 
Baking Co. 

The report of the treasurer showed the 
financial condition of the organization to 
be in better condition than at any pre- 
vious time since its formation. 

All present were unanimous in their 
approval of the effort to increase the 
consumption of bread in the United 
States, and several expressed the inten- 
tion of directing their own advertising 
so that it will be in harmony with the 
slogans now in use throughout the coun- 
try. B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager of 
the St. Louis office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., explained the purpose of his 
company’s inauguration of the “Eat 
More Wheat” campaign. 

Following this discussion a resoiution 
was adopted indorsing the slogans “Bread 
Is the Best and Cheapest Food,” “Eat 
More Bread” and “Eat More Wheat.” 
Several members of the association are 
already co-operating in this movement, 
and others expressed the intention of 
doing likewise. ? 

All officers of the association were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. They are: 
William Jackson, president; George 
Krapf, Perryville, vice president; W. G. 
Martin, Jr., St. Louis, secretary and 
treasurer. An invitation from the Busi- 
ness Men’s League of Charleston, Mo., to 
hold the fall meeting at that place, was 
accepted. 

NOTES 


John Becker, St. Louis, represented 
the American Diamalt Co. at the meet- 
ing. 

I. J. Reck, of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., was at the conven- 
tion. 

R. Roy Becker, of the Becker Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis, well known in the 
baking trade in this territory, was pres- 
ent. 

Paul Bowman, together with the chem- 
ist and advertising manager, represented 
the Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo. 
J. J. McCarthy, St. Louis agent for 
the Fleischmann Co., attended the meet- 
ing and gave an idea of the scope of 
his firm’s advertising work in behalf 
of the bakers, 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager of the 
St. Louis office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., displayed some of the advertising 
copy his company is using in its na- 
tional advertising. 

H. E. Reid, sales manager Kansas 
City (Mo.) Milling Co., who formerly 
travelled in this territory, and W. J. H. 
Broch, the company’s representative in 
this territory, were present. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS’ ANNUAL 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., 
chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements for the annual convention of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association 
to be held in that city May 29-31, with 
headquarters at the Francis Scott Key 
Hotel, is addressing the, members and 
others who are expected to attend the 
convention as follows: 

With every mail bringing additional 
acceptances and new manifestations of 
whole-hearted co-operation, we antici- 
pate that the attendance at the Frederick 
conference will far outstrip that at our 
last convention, in which over 400 lead- 
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ing representatives of the baking indus- 
try participated. 

Inasmuch as the hotel accommodations 
available in Frederick are not unlimited, 
may we not suggest that, if you have not 
already arranged therefor, it would be 
most advisable to do so at once. 

While the convention will open on the 
morning of May 29, we trust that you 
are planning to reach Frederick on Mon- 
day evening, so as to avail yourself of 
the opportunity to spend that evening in 
renewing friendship and making ac- 
quaintances, etc. Hence, in ordering 
your reservations, please specify May 28; 
otherwise, your room may not be ready 
until Tuesday evening. 

At the same time, if you have not al- 
ready done so, we hope that you will drop 
us a line at your earliest convenience ad- 
vising us that we may look forward to 
the pleasure of having you with us. 

Your co-operation in this connection 
will be of material assistance to us, for 
you will, of course, readily realize that 
it is essential that we know as soon as 
possible the extent of the attendance in 
order to make adequate preparations for 
the meeting as well as the banquet, with 
due regard to the comfort and conven- 
ience of those present. 

. J. H. Woorrmee, 





ECONOMIST TALKS TO BAKERS 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—One of the best-at- 
tended meetings of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Association of the Baking Industry 
was that held Saturday evening, April 
14, in the Fleischmann Building, North- 
side. The main feature was A. W. 
Wright, dean of the school of economics 
of the University of Pittsburgh, who 
spoke on “How Long Will Prosperity 
Last?” His remarks indicated that he 
was familiar with his topic. He made 
a careful analysis .of existing business 
conditions and told of the cause and ef- 
fect of “peaks” and “drops” in the busi- 
ness world. He is of the opinion that the 
present prosperous era will last until the 
close of the year 1924, 

Just before the meeting adjourned, 
S. S. Watters, treasurer of the associa- 
tion and president of the Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., invited all present to attend the 
annual meeting and entertainment of the 
Liberty Baking Co.’s Employees’ Bene- 
ficial Association. This was accepted, 
and they were transported to the Lib- 
erty Baking Co.’s plant, East Liberty, in 
automobiles, where Mr. Watters made a 
formal address welcoming the visitors, 

There was dancing, music and an ap- 
petizing luncheon, and every one had a 
good time. A special feature of the af- 
fair was the display of the motion pic- 
ture film arranged by the Fleischmann 
Co., showing- a number of the leading 
bakeries of the country. This made a 
hit, and when the plant of the Liberty 
Baking Co. was shown there was a storm 
of applause. The showing of the film 
in Pittsburgh was secured through the 
efforts of H. C. Elste, the Fleischmann 
district manager here. 

C. C. Larus. 





HOLLAND BREAD CO. TO BUILD 

Wade D. Holland, president Holland 
Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio, announces that 
the company has acquired 265 feet of 
property at Summit and Elm streets, 
Toledo, and will build immediately a 
thoroughly modern baking plant. The 
new building will be three. stories, of 
concrete and steel, and will contain 15 
ovens of a total capacity of 125,000 
loaves of bread a day. The exterior will 
be of white terra cotta. 

The equipment of the plant will be en- 
tirely automatic. Starting on the third 
floor, through a system of conveyors, the 
raw materials will pass through the va- 
rious operations to the finished product, 
and will even be wrapped without being 
touched by human hands, 

The present plant of the Holland 
Bread Co, at North and Cherry streets 
will be abandoned when the new one is 
completed. The company now employs 
126 workers, and in the new plant the 
force will be increased to 200, in spite 
of the fact that operation is by auto- 
matic machinery. Out of the plant will 
operate 45 delivery rigs, 25 automobiles 
and 20 horse drawn vehicles. Storage 
will be provided for 15,000 bbls of flour, 
and it is expected to use 10,000 a month. 


The Holland Bread Co. has grown to’ 


be the largest in Ohio, operating bakeries 
in Columbus, Youngstown and Dayton, 





at which latter city it recently completed 
a $400,000 plant. The estimated cost of 
the Toledo plant is $750,000. Plans have 
been made by Mills, Rhines, Bellman & 
Nordhoff, architects, Toledo. 

The Holland Bread Co. on March 27- 
29, held its annual spring reception at 
its Columbus, Ohio, plant. About 4,000 
grocers from Columbus and the sur- 
rounding territory attended. Buffet 
luncheons were served, and Harry Fogle- 
man, of Chicago, gave talks each evening 
on selling and merchandising. The men 
were all given pocket books, and the 
ladies ‘vanity cases. The plant was 
thrown open to the public on March 29, 
and it was estimated that approximately 
17,000 people inspected the bakery. On 
this day, loaves of bread were passed 
out as souvenirs. 

The grocers were very much interested 
in seeing the plant in operation. One of 
its chief features is the conveyor which 
runs in front of the eight ovens. The 
bread is elevated to a cooling conveyor, 
13 feet wide and nearly 300 feet long. 
It remains on this conveyor a little over 
an hour before it reaches the wrapping 
machines. Four Sevigne and one Hays- 
sen machines do the wrapping. 

The company’s new plant at Dayton, 
Ohio, was formally opened April 10-11, 
at which time the grocers in that terri- 
tory were entertained, and again, on 
April 12, the bakery was thrown open 
to the public. 

W. H. Wiser. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 
Toronto, Ont.—The bakers of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., held their first annual banquet 


recently, with H. E. Trent, of the 
Fleischmann Co., as toastmaster. 
William Paterson & Son Co. Ltd., 


biscuit and confectionery manufacturer, 
Brantford, Ont., which has had a branch 
in Belleville for something over 40 years, 
has transferred that part of its business 
to the John Sloan Co., which will act as 
distributor of. the company’s products 
in eastern Ontario hereafter. 

A 10 days’ course in baking technology 
was opened at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ont., on April 16. 

The Fleischmann Co. is putting on a 
Canadian campaign to promote the use 
of the line, “Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food.” 

A. H. Bartry. 





QUALITY BAKERS OF AMERICA 

A three-day meeting of the members 
of the Quality Bakers of America was 
held at the headquarters of the associa- 
tion in New York the week of April 9. 
This was the first meeting held since the 
organization was formed last fall. The 
members present represented an output 
of 3,000,000 loaves of bread per week. 
Since they are noncompetitive, frank 
discussions were entered into on produc- 
tion, selling, advertising, co-operative 
buying, etc. 

The association went on record as fa- 
voring a physical examination of em- 
ployees at least twice a year. Another 
resolution was passed prohibiting the use 
of tobacco in any form in the bakeries 
represented by the membership. A third 
resolution was passed, reading as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the executive commit- 
tee of this association be and it is hereby 
authorized and empowered from time to 
time, upon receipt of information to the 
effect that conditions in the baking in- 
dustry, in any given place where there 
may be located a member of this asso- 
ciation, are unsettled and unsatisfactory, 
due to no fault of a local member, to 
forthwith, within its discretion, investi- 
gate the situation at hand and to use 
its influence and its efforts to remove the 
causes of the difficulty, and to tender to 
the local member the support of the as- 
sociation to that end, and so that the 
business interests of the local member 
be protected in every manner consistent 
and proper under the circumstances.” 

They also adopted a _ membership 
pledge for a high standard code of 
ethics. The next meeting is to be held 
next September. 

In connection with the organization 
is maintained a bakers’ service bureau, 
in the nature of an employment bureau. 
Men of ability, who can furnish refer- 
ences as such in any department of the 
baking industry, would do well to file 
their names and addresses with the bu- 
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reau, and it may be that they can he 
placed advantageously with a member of 
the Quality Bakers of America. 
P. G. PIRRIE MAKES CHANGE 

Peter G. Pirrie has resigned as head 
of the baking school of the America), 
Institute of Baking, and is now con 
nected with the Advance Milling (o., 
Chicago, manufacturer of malt products, 
in the capacity of technical director. 

Mr. Pirrie took charge of the bakin. 
school of the American Institute of Bak 
ing, Chicago, when it was started ear 
in 1922, and has been responsible to 
great extent for its rapid growth aj) 
standing in the industry. He is w: 
known in baking circles, having for 
number of years been a regular contri! 
utor to various trade journals, and h 
been a frequent speaker at bakers’ cv 
ventions. His many friends in the }:! 
ing industry wish him success in his 1 
venture. S. O. Werner. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetpuia, Pa.—Bakers made { 
purchases of flour of any considera 
volume during the month. They » ; 
carrying small stocks, but are hunti\e 
around for bargains and are disincli::. (| 
to pay current mill limits. 

‘There are ample supplies of su: ir 
available at 9.25 to 9.40¢e lb. There \ is 
a good demand for bakers’ grades .f 
butter during the entire month, and - 
ceipts of ladle packed and of the un «-r 
grades of creamery were kept \\ lI 
cleaned up. Arrivals of fine go 
however, considerably exceeded the . 
mand, and prices of this description « 
clined 6c lb. There was some irre; 
larity in eggs, due to supply conditiv: ., 
but demand was good and the mark +t 
closes firm, with supplies well clean ( 
up. 

The chain stores reduced their ret il 
price of bread to the pre-war level .f 
5e per loaf, but other bakers still gi - 
erally ask 8c for a 16-o0z. loaf. 





NOTES 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. |\\s 
acquired the property at 232-234 M: 
ket Street. 

The new bakery of the Great i- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. is the most 
up-to-date plant in this city. It has auto- 
matic travelling ovens, and contains tic 
only automatic cooling system in Phi :- 
delphia. Its capacity is over 1,000,010 
loaves per week. 

Samuet S. Dantets 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Minn.—While the sale of 
baker’s bread has been fair during (ie 
past month and winter, a better volu.ve 
of business is expected to develop froin 
now on. The opening up of industrial 
activities, steamboat operations and tou r- 
ist travel will all tend to increase tiie 
consumptive demand for it. Bakers «re 
also generally of the belief that the «:|- 
vent of warmer weather will check mu:h 
of the home baking. There seems to ‘ec 
less unemployment, and people are more 
optimistic as to the future. Neith«r 
wholesalers nor retailers have announc: «(| 
any changes in prices. 

The Federal System of Bakeries sho ), 
9 East Superior Street, Duluth, has i:- 
stalled equipment for the serving of co'- 
fee and lunch. 

The demand for crackers and cooki:s 
is much the same as previously expe: - 
enced. Buying continues steady and ‘n 
volume sufficient to keep up with co- 
sumption. 

With people preparing for opening : f 
outdoor activities, a demand for bake y 
bread, rolls, pies, cake, etc., for shi - 
ping account should increase. 

F. G. Cartson. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Southern Bakers’ Association’s annu |, 
at Atlanta, Ga., April 30-May 3. 

Minnesota Retail Bakers’ annual, ‘t 
St. Paul, May 22-23. 

Potomac States Association’s annu:|, 
at Frederick, Md., May 29-31. 

National Macaroni Manufacture:* 
Association’s annual, at Cedar Poirt, 
Ohio, June 12-14. 

Pennsylvania Association’s annual, ‘t 
Bedford Springs, June 18-20. 

American Bakers’ Association’s a) - 
nual, at French Lick Springs, Sept. 9-1 >. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 
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Lonpon, Ene., Aprit 4, 1923 


With the Easter holidays, markets on 
this side have been closed down since 
Thursday of last week, and yesterday 
but few people were about, so that to- 
day is practically the only business day 
in I.ondon for a week and, sad to say, 
from a flour point of view, there is noth- 
ing to write about. The attendance was 
sma!!, and the general report among 
traders was that there was little or noth- 
ing Joing. 

There may have been a little more con- 
fidence in prices than last week, owing 
to the better demand for wheat which 
was experienced, but flour buyers were 
indifferent. One prominent importer 
stated that he had the flour which was 
right and the price was right, but he 
had hardly opened his book, and _ this 
would express the general views of the 
trade. 

With wheat dearer, not only in Eng- 
land but in foreign markets as well, it 
was not possible to make any sales, ex- 
cept in a few isolated cases, at a higher 
price than the lowest of last week, and 
those who would not accept these terms 
did nothing. It is hard to make any 
one not on the market realize the difficul- 
ties which face the importing trade at 
present, owing to lack of demand. 

Medium Canadian export patents are 
offered at 35s 6d, c.i.f., but bids of 34s 
6d are being solicited, and it is thought 
that even 34s would be cabled. Better 
quality are offered at 35s for May sea- 
board, but this price cannot be made. 
Good quality long patents are offered at 
37s 6d for same cecal There may 
have been offers of top Kansas not re- 
ported, but fancy clears were offered at 
32s 6d for April seaboard, and some 
business was done. 

Australian flours, which were offered 
at 33s 6d, are now 34s 6d, but this does 
not seem to make any difference to the 
spot trade, which is slow at about 36s, 
ex-store. 

London millers are unchanged for 
their straight run flour, the official price 
being 40s, delivered, which is equal to 
about 36s, ci.f., but the actual selling 
price is at least 2s 6d below this figure 
to a good buyer. 








WHEAT PRICES 

Quite a good demand is reported to- 
day for wheat, and prices are firmly held. 
N o. 1 northern Manitoba, arrived, made 
46s 9d, net, and on passage up to 47s, 
which was also the top price realized for 
April and April-May, but May-June 
was 1d less. Rosafe, 621,-lb, for 
March-April shipment sold at 46s 3d. 
Choice white Karachi for May is offered 
at 48s, and May-June at 47s. 


MILL OFFALS 


The market is quiet, with an easier ten- 
dency. London milled bran is easier at 
£6 12s 6d per ton, and middlings are 
lower at £6 17s 6d, both ex-mill. Plate 
pollards are firmly held for shipment at 
£5 15s, c.i.f., but there is quite a fair 
amount offering on the spot at £5 17s 
6d, landed. Fine Plate middlings are 
offered at £7 17s 6d, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 
Trade slow, 
changed. 


and prices about un- 
Midlothian and Aberdeen can 


be purchased at 50s 3d and 44s 3d, re- 
spectively, per 280 lbs, ex-store. Lon- 
don milled is unchanged at 43s, ex-mill. 
There is no business reported in Ameri- 
can or Canadian rolled oats or oatmeal 
for shipment. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals in London have been 
light. The quantities are given in sacks 
of 280 Ibs each: from the United States, 
Atlantic 5,200, Pacific 150; Canadian, 
Atlantic 3,002, Pacific 3,000; Continent, 9. 

* * 

George H. Baston, representing the 
flour department of P. N. Gray & Co., 
Inc., New York, has arrived in London. 
After visiting the United Kingdom mar- 
kets he proposes making an extended 
tour of those on the Continent. 


LIVERPOOL 

Although officially the market was 
closed on Good Friday and Easter Mon- 
day only, the business that took place 
during the past week was of a holiday 
character. The tone has been distinctly 
firm, owing to smaller shipments and the 
advance in American markets. In com- 
parison with last week, wheat prices are 
about 3d up. As regards Liverpool 
graded wheat futures, May shows a dis- 
tinct advance of about 1d, with July also 
1d higher. 

There is very little to report regarding 
imported flour. The general situation re- 
mains somewhat hopeless as far as im- 
porters are concerned, and to add to 
their troubles some American millers 
have got into the bad habit of shipping 
their flour by obscure steamship lines the 
vessels of which sometimes seem to go 
to every port in Europe before they ar- 
rive in Liverpool. 

Prices remain about unchanged to 
slightly dearer. No interest is shown in 
Australian or American soft winter pat- 
ents, and only a small trade here and 
there takes place in Kansas and Mani- 
toba patents at about 38s and 35s 6d, 
c.i.f., respectively, for April seaboard. 

There has been a fair demand lately 
for home milled flour, and better class 
patents have been reduced about Is per 
sack, which makes prices approximately 
as follows: top patents, 39s; straight run, 
37s; bakers, 34s. 

Low grade flours remain in poor de- 
mand, For Plate low grade on pas- 
sage £9 17s 6d is still asked, whole 
American second clears are about un- 
changed at 25s 6d@26s. Home milled 
low grade of a superior quality can be 
had at less money. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for American linseed 
cakes seems to have fallen off very con- 
siderably. Some sales at £9 ton are re- 
ported for May-August shipment, but 
shippers are now asking £9 2s 6d@£9 5s. 
On spot, prices are much easier at about 
£10 15s, f.o.r. This price is also asked 
for Bombay cake. 


SCOTLAND 

The market, though suffering from the 
Easter holiday dullness, has _ firmed 
slightly. The opinion of the trade is that 
what is needed to improve the tone and 
to give the market some buoyancy would 
be a shading down of bread prices. 
Scotland has entered a period of cheap 
milk and cheap BS and butter has also 
eased in price. ile the public is won- 
derfully apathetic as to the level of 
bread prices, With these other articles of 
food crapeding, bread is now apt to 
attract attention as being a little out of 
parity when the charge for the 4-lb loaf 
is still 9d. 

Figures as to the stocks on hand in 
Glasgow of both flour and wheat should 
be available to the trade, but the holiday 





break has interfered with arrangements 
and the returns have not been issued. 
Stocks, however, are understood to be 
quite fair and arrivals are good. 

The extent to which Australian flour 
has been enjoying a good trade will be 
evident when it is mentioned that the 
bulk of the consignments of 60,000 sacks 
which arrived here some weeks ago is al- 
ready in the hands of bakers. Most of 
the flour reaching this market is passing 
into consumption, though it is believed 
that some Manitoba flour has been put 
into store. 

FLOUR PRICES 

Quotations for flour on the c.i.f. basis 
are as follows: ordinary grades of home 
milled Manitobas and winters, 32s 6d@ 
35s; better grades, 35s; imported Mani- 
toba top grades, 35@36s; Manitoba ex- 
port grades, 34s; American winters, 38s; 
Canadian winters, 36s; Australian, 34s. 
Kansas flours are still out of line. Win- 
ter wheat flours appear to be getting 
scarce. Australian flour is still consid- 
ered the best value on the market. 


IRELAND 

Although the trade in plain breadstuffs 
is not very brisk, there has been a spurt 
in the demand for Easter specialties all 
over Ireland. Now that the mills in the 
south and west have got into their stride 
again, things are proceeding smoothly, 
and although the loss to individual mill- 
ers was great, yet at no time was there 
any stoppage in the general baking trade 
of the country, nor was the public put to 
any inconvenience. 

Home millers in the south and west 
found bakers pretty well supplied with 
flour at the starting up of their mills, 
and they did not have the demand they 
expected after such a long stoppage, but 
stocks are wearing down and while the 
mills are not all quite on full time they 
are gradually gathering up the threads 
of their business again. 

Stocks of imported flour are liberal, 
yet although Dublin importers are anx- 
ious to sell they are not cutting prices 
unduly and are getting a fair share of 
the business at respectable figures. In 
Belfast and the north, stocks are some- 
what large and more than equal to or- 
dinary requirements; therefore, the cut- 
ting in prices which has been prevalent 
during ‘the last two or three weeks has 
continued, and evidently will continue so 
long as prices remain dull and stocks 
liberal. 

The shipments of flour to Belfast for 
the week ending March 10 were 2,000 
sacks, bringing the total since August 
up to 230,000, but as the local mills have 
as yet come to no arrangements with the 
workers and there seems to be very little 
flour bought for April shipment, it is 
possible that conditions may improve a 
little during the next four or five weeks. 


FLOUR PRICES 

Importers are still selling high Mani- 
toba export grades on spot at equal to 
34s 6d, net, ci.f., Belfast, for prompt 
delivery. Dublin importers want about 
2s per sack more for the same flours. 
Mills offer good Manitoba export patents 
at 35s@35s 6d, net. cif., Belfast, and 
1s more Dublin, and poorer qualities at 
about 34s. Short patents are not so 
plentiful, and could not be bought under 
37s 6d, net, cif., Belfast, and. 38s 6d, 
Dublin, on spot, and for April seaboard 
clearance. 

Minneapolis flours have been more 
freely offered, and some little business’ 
has been done at 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 37s, Dublin. Soft winters are com- 
pletely out of line for shipment, and 
mills’. quotations are about 40@44s, net, 
ci.f., Belfast or Dublin, according to 
mill and wy: 

The former low figures, however, are 


for brands more in the nature of a 
straight flour, and are not competitive 
against the finer qualities which English 
millers are offering in the Irish market 
at the same money. In fact, at the 
present time English millers seem to 
have the soft flour trade in the north of 
Ireland in their hands. 

Pacific Coast flours have been offer- 
ing at 34@35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, in 
quantity, but there is no demand. Kan- 
sas flours have been a little more in evi- 
dence recently, and having been bought 
on the basis of 35s, net, c.i.f., have gone 
straight into consumption. 

There have been resellers of Austra- 
lian flours at about 38s, net, c.i.f., either 
Belfast or Dublin, for good brands on 
passage, but mills are not inclined to 
quote these figures for shipment. 


OATMEAL 


Home millers report a very good de- 
mand for all classes, both flaked and 
medium cut. The increased consumption 
has hardly been reflected in demand for 
foreign, which is still quiet, but another 
week may have an effect on all imported 
classes. 

Home made flake is still selling at 
about 44@46s per 280 Ibs, net, c.i.f. 
terms, Belfast or Dublin; medium meals 
of good type are worth 2s less. 

Importers of American flake are still 
unable to arouse brisk sales at even 40s 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 41s, 
net, c.i.f., Dublin. It is still possible to 
buy March-April seaboard flake on the 
basis of 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 39s, 
Dublin, and so long as this state of 
things continues there can be no improve- 
ment in the spot prices. Medium meals 
are quoted about the same figure. 


MILLFEED 


Good, broad white bran is worth £11 
10s per ton, delivered, Belfast or Dub- 
lin. There is some trade in Dublin and 
the south of Ireland for this type, but 
home millers in that district are now 
doing most of the business in the com- 
mon or cheaper sorts at around £10 10s. 
In Belfast and the north only imported 
bran is on offer, owing to the mills being 
still shut down, and merchants report a 
fair demand for all classes. Chilian bran 
is fetching as high as £10 per ton in- 
even weights, and common broad red 
sorts £9@£9 10s, according to quality. 
Fine white sharps are commanding £11 
per ton, full delivered terms, either port, 
and common pollards about £10. 

Feedingstuffs have been in brisk de- 
mand, and millers report a general im- 
provement. Indian meal maintains its 
price at £9 12s 6d per ton, Belfast, and 
£9 17%s 6d, Dublin, with the flaked va- 
riety at £2 more. There is likely to be 
some short of corn, as Plate ship- 
ments have fallen off and parcels of 
American are not coming in rapidly 
enough to meet requirements. 

Linseed cakes have been depressed, the 
lower spring and summer quotations for 
prime cake of about £9 per ton, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, having a depressing effect. 
Buyers are holding off and. although im- 
porters are asking £10 5s, delivered, Bel- 
fast, the sale drags. 

* * ° 

Inglis & Co., Ltd., bakers of Belfast, 
won a gold medal, and the United Co- 
operative Baking Society, Ltd., Eniskil- 
len and Belfast, a silver and bronze med- 
al, at the Glasgow Exhibition of bread 
and confectionery last month. 





The imports of flour into Egypt during 
December, 1922, increased considerably 
over the previous month, but fell far 
short of the corresponding month in 1921, 
due to the government no longer being 
a purchaser, says Consul Maynard, Al- 
exandria, Egypt. 
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A FALSE ACCUSATION 

The statement recently made by Brit- 
ish millers in the course of their propa- 
my against Canadian flour that at 
east one of the mills of this country is 
using a wheat mixture composed entire- 
ly of low grade tough and smutty grains 
is disproven on its face by the fact that 
at no time is there ever enough of these 
grades in the whole of Canada to keep 
one big commercial mill running. More- 
over, Canadian mills have found by long 
experience that it pays to use only the 
best grades of wheat. Even a small ad- 
mixtures of low grades is not worth the 
trouble entailed in handling and mixing 
the grains, nor the loss in grinding effi- 
ciency that follows. 

Further proof that Canadian mills ex- 
“omg: only the best of their products is to 
»e found in the fact that British im- 

orters are the keenest of all good 
judges of flour, and no mill could live 
for a month in the exporting trade with 
them if its flour were not made from 
the best and soundest of wheat. Any 
that have tried the mixing game know 
to their sorrow that the buyer invariably 
detects the result, and a penalty, if not 
rejection, follows with absolute certainty. 
No amount of argument on the part of 
government chemists and others, who 
claim on theoretical grounds that the 
flour to be obtained from low grade 
wheat is just as good as that from the 
higher grades, makes the slightest im- 
pression on the practice of the commer- 
cial mills of this country. Whatever 
theory may have to say, the miller knows 
from practical experience that it pays 
best to grind only the best, and there this 
matter ended, so far as the milling prac- 
tice of Canada is concerned, a good many 
years ago. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Monday’s advance of 20c bbl in spring 
wheat flour did not have any effect on 
demand. The moderate volume of busi- 
ness of last and previous weeks con- 
tinues without visible reduction. Buy- 
ers feel that, even at its new level, spring 
wheat flour is comparatively cheap, and 
as stocks in second hands are low the 
business of replenishing supplies goes on. 
The advance of Monday morning was 
quite generally anticipated, and its mod- 
est 20c per bbl was no more than the 
rise in wheat would warrant. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is quite 
scarce. Mills are short of wheat, and do 
not anticipate further deliveries till after 
seeding. Compared with a week ago, 
this flour is 5@10c bbl higher. 

Quotations on April 21: spring patents 
$7.30 bbl, seconds $6.80, first clears $6.60, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for net 
cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per cent 
patents, $5.25@5.35 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Demand for springs for export is still 
quite active. Europe has bought heavi- 
ly within the week, and quite a lot of 
business is offering that mills cannot ac- 
cept. British importers seem to be out 
of it for the moment. They cannot of- 
fer as good prices as continental buy- 
ers are paying. About 36s@36s 6d per 
280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool 
or London is the best price offered from 
those markets, whereas the Continent is 
freely paying equal to 38s. Soft On- 


tario winters were sold yesterday at 36s 
per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., terms, Glasgow, 
and are now held by mills at 37s 6d, 
cotton. 

Toronto export brokers are paying 


mills $5.35 bbl, bulk, for export patent 
spring wheat flour, in buyers’ bags, sea- 
board basis, and for winters $5.25. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed remains heavy, and 
the market holds at the higher level fixed 
on April 18. Today’s mixed car list price 
for bran is $28 ton, and for shorts $80, 
bags included, net cash terms, delivered. 
Car lots are selling at $2 ton over mixed 
car prices. 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce and 
dearer. Car lots have become so hard to 
find that 8@10c bu over the price of a 
week ago is being paid for choice lots. 
Today’s offers are on the basis of $1.30@ 
1.32 bu for cars, on track, country points, 
and possibly that much would be paid 
for choice lots of street wheat. 

Western spring wheat at Bay ports has 
been following the Winnipeg market and 
is now’ at $1.3114 bu for No. 1 northern, 
on track, an increase of 114,c bu since a 
week ago. Other grades vary at Winni- 
peg spreads. 

CEREALS 

Mills report business quiet at steady 
prices. For domestic use rolled oats 
are selling at $3 per 90 lbs in jute, or 
$3.10 in cotton, in less than car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. For 
export, rolled oats are quoted at 40s 6d 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, and 
oatmeal at 38s 6d. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand is mostly for oats and corn 
for feeding purposes. The cereal mills 
are also taking their usual quantities. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 6714,c bu, 
delivered, Ontario points; No. 2 yellow 
corn, 9614c, car lots, Toronto freights, 
American funds; recleaned whole wheat 
screenings, $25.25 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shippers are now looking forward to 
the opening of navigation at Montreal. 
Quite a lot of flour is being booked for 
early boats to Belfast, Glasgow and 
other ports. Rates remain at former 
figures, namely, 19c per cwt to United 
Kingdom ports if shipped from Cana- 
dian mills. Flour from United States 
mills gets a 3c preference at 16c per cwt. 

CANADIAN EXPORTS 

Millers in Canada are pleased and sur- 
prised at the total exports of flour for 
the month of March. With the exception 
of December this was the best month of 
the crop year to date, and one of the 
best in the entire history of the Canadian 
milling trade. A total of 1,220,942 bbls 
to all countries, as against 986,450 a year 
ago, is a most satisfactory gain. To date 
this crop year has yielded a total export- 
ing trade of 7,255,441 bbls, as against 
4,906,970 a year ago. 

A notable feature of this increase in 
exports is the fact that it has been made 
in the face of a falling off in sales to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
European countries took most of the in- 
crease. We expect in next issue to pub- 
lish a table showing all the countries of 
destination of these Canadian exports, 
with quantities shipped to each. In the 
meantime the summarized figures in this 
issue are worthy of attention. 

CANADIAN OUTPUT 

In the six months of this crop year, 
ending with February, Canadian flour 
mills produced 11,001,752 bbls flour, as 
against 8,752,438 in the corresponding 
period of previous year. This is a rec- 
ord production for Canada, and ex- 
ceeds by a wide margin the best of the 
war years. In the making of this flour 
48,264,421 bus wheat were consumed, as 


against 39,187,900 in the same six months 
of the preceding crop year. 


NOTES 


Navigation through the Welland Canal 
is delayed about 10 days this year by 
weather and ice conditions. 


D. C. Stewart, manager Interprovincial 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., spent 
Wednesday in Toronto, on his way home 
from Ottawa. 

The Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Ltd., is offering for sale 27 of 
its vessels. ‘These ships are small, and 
are more suitable for use on the Great 
Lakes than for over-sea trade. 

John Holmes, a driver for a Toronto 
bread manufacturing company, was 
charged in the criminal court with selling 
forged bread tickets. He admitted hav- 
ing sold the tickets, but claimed they 
were given him by another driver and 
he did not know they were not genuine. 

The liquidator of St. Mary’s (Ont.) 
Milling Co., Ltd., is endeavoring to dis- 
pose of the 700-bbl flour milling plant 
of this company in order that the estate 
may be settled and assets distributed. 
The mill is a fine, modern plant, which 
could probably be used to advantage by 
an experienced man or company wanting 
a mill in Ontario. 

Thomas Harcourt, who has been in 
charge of the feed department of the 
trading branch of the United Farmers 
of Ontario, is compelled to take a holi- 
day on account of ill health arising out 
of a severe attack of influenza last win- 
ter, ‘and in his absence J. S. Jeffrey, for- 
merly manager of the Toronto Milling 
Co., Ltd., will be in charge of the depart- 
ment. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Quvue.— Montreal millers 
have advanced spring patents 20c, making 
current quotations for first patents $7.30 
bbl, seconds $6.80 and bakers $6.60, jute, 
ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. Winter 
wheat prices have not been changed. 
Choice grades are quoted $5.40@5.50 
bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; broken 
lots, $5.70@5.80, ex-store; winter wheat 
patents, $6@6.25, new cottons, ex-store. 

Export business has flagged a little, 
millers holding back for larger prices. 
Inquiry from Europe, however, has been 
broad, and business is picking up. 

Millfeed is unchanged, with bran at 
$28 ton, shorts $30, middlings $35, and 
moullie $40, mixed car orders, with bags, 
and jobbers quoting bran at $81 and 
shorts at $32, ex-track, for car lots. 

There is little business in rolled oats, 
prices being $3.10@3.30 per 90-lb sack 
for standard grades. White corn flour 
is $5.20@5.30 bbl, jute, delivered, and 
business is quiet. 

NOTES 

Shipping space to the United King- 
dom and Ramee has been reserved here 
for May loading, at 19c per cwt. 

Work has begun on the_addition to 
the Grand Trunk cievator, recently 
acquired by the Montreal harbor com- 
mission, which is expected to be com- 
pleted by Sept. 1. 

The first section of the new 14,000,000- 
bu elevator to be erected on Tarte Pier 
will be started soon. Construction work 
will be done by the harbor commission’s 
own staff, all outside tenders having been 
rejected as too high. 

Mr. Woods is taking charge of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co.’s office 
in Montreal, pending the appointment 
of a successor for J. A. Marshall, who 
has gone into business on his own 
account. 

When the Montreal city council de- 





clined to accede to the wishes of the 
majority of the business community to 
establish “daylight saving” time in 
Montreal during the summer months, thie 
local millers were among the first to 
join with the rest of the business and 
industrial community in putting daylig!)! 
saving in force in spite of the council. 
J. M. Hancock, formerly a partner in 
Quackenbush & Hancock, shipping br» 
kers, Montreal, has separated from })i: 
former connection and is now in busine -; 
for himself as the Hancock Shippiv. 
Co. Mr. Hancock represents a num; 
of important lake and ocean lines, 4): 
intends handling all kinds of lake an! 
ocean freight business. During the \ 
he rendered excellent service as assist 
to J. L. Grant, British war office flo: : 
buyer in Canada, and his knowledge 
the shipping end of the flour and griiii, 
trade is most complete. 
A. E. Perks. 





WINNIPEG 


Winnireec, Man.—Local millers report 
a very gratifying flour trade. Demand 
is steady, and they are all well book d 
up. The spring trade has started, aid 
western Canadian millers are prepariig 
for a busy season in the flour business. 
Prices show no advance. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan bounda:y, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.1) 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first clears 
at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; co!- 
ton, 15c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@svc 
over. Bakers and car lot buyers get spc- 
cial prices. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are almost unprocur- 
able, and the continuance of inclement 
weather makes it impossible for farm- 
ers and feeders to make use of pasture. 
There is a crying demand for feed, in 
place of which they are forced to use 
oats and barley for feeding purposes. 
Millers are using every effort to assist 
and supply requirements. Both coim- 
modities are selling at unchanged fig- 
ures. Bran is quoted at $22 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, and shorts at $24, 
in bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 

The Winnipeg wheat market was quict 
on April 16, and resulted in a price de- 
cline of 24%,c from the previous Satur- 
day; later it recovered, and displayed a 
decidedly firm undertone for the entire 
week. The following are the prices «f 
No. 1 northern for the week: 


co Futures— . 
Cash May Jul; 
; BP es $1.21 $1.21% $1.23 °4 
BOE AF nnn ccee 1.23 1.23% 1.25 
GOED ckacvcce 1.22% 1.244 
Pe | ere 1.23 1.23% 1.25 
April 20 ........ 1.21% 1.22% 1.23 
BOTT BE onc as cas 21 1.22% 1.23% 


The delay in opening of navigation is 
affecting new business to some extei', 
and buyers and sellers are showing «0 
indifferent attitude. Exporters are now 
showing more interest for future shi)- 
ments, but are paying no attention — 
near-by position. The demand from mi 
ers is only fair, in spite of improved e«- 
port domestic call for flour. Offerin: 
are light, and farmers are only sellii 
on advancing markets. Receipts at te: 
minals show an increase and, with thc 
lateness of opening of navigation, thes 
figures will substantially increase. 
Inspections for the week averaged 37! 
cars per day, against 385 last week an:! 
174 a year ago. 

OATMEAL 


Buyers of rolled oats and oatmeal ar 
lacking. Demand extremely quiet, an‘ 


~ 


‘Re 
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sales meager. Prices remain the same 
as previous week. Quotations: rolled 
oats $2.65, in 80-lb cotton bags, and oat- 
meal $3.55, in 98-lb cotton bags, deliv- 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Coarse grains are quiet, with values 
firm and about unchanged for oats and 
barley and a little higher for rye. De- 
mand is dull, but as stocks are not large 
there is no pressure on this market. 
There is a fairly active trade in flaxseed. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 523%¢ bu; barley, 5814c¢; rye, 853,¢; 
flaxseed, $2.8814,—in store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


J. I. Loutit, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Vancouver, is in Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

The United Grain Growers’ elevator 
at Evesham, Sask., was burned on April 
13, with 11,000 bus of grain. 

George H. Booth, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, is 
on a business trip to points west of 
here. 

For the week ending April 14, the 
stocks of grain in store at the Head of 
the Lakes, Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, were: wheat, 35,681,547 bus; oats, 
5,157,600; barley, 3,733,840; flaxseed, 
$15,184; rye, 2,894,086. 

The prairie provinces are suffering 
from the customary spring flooding in 
many parts where the land is flat. Large 
areas are swept by flood waters which, 
as yet, have not reached the peak. This 
situation is not only in farming areas, 
but in cities and towns. Railways in 
Manitoba are experiencing difficulty in 
maintaining running schedules. 

Prominent financial men view the fu- 
ture of western Canada with optimism. 
In their opinion the gratifying grain 
crop of last year and the present stand- 
ing of Canadian currency evidence a de- 
cided improvement in general conditions 
over a year ago. ian | say that western 
Canada’s greatest need is the settling of 
immense areas of vacant farm lands rea- 
sonably near railroads, and that that, 
with an increase in the productive farm- 
ing population, is the surest means of 
reducing taxation and freight rates. 

It is stated that the Great Lakes 
Transportation Co., Ltd., one of the ship- 
ping companies now under investigation 
by a royal commission in connection with 
the rates of freight on wheat that pre- 
vailed on the Canadian route from Fort 
William to Georgian Bay and other 
eastern ports last fall, made a profit of 
$371,000 on its investment of $504,000 
in 1922. Another shipping concern ad- 
vertised its profits as being 47 per cent. 

The government of Manitoba is put- 
ting a tax on trading in grain futures. 
This will amount to 12c per 1,000 bus 
flaxseed, 6c per 1,000 bus wheat, and 
8c per 1,000 bus oats, barley and rye. 
This fact suggests that the government 
has no nay faith in Premier Bracken’s 
bill to form a wheat board for the pur- 
pose of doing away with the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and its practice of op- 


tion trading. 
. L. E. Gray. 





VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—There is a stron 
undertone to the domestic market, an 
further advances in wheat will undoubt- 
edly mean higher prices in flour. Bakers 
who have been following the market 
very carefully are the principal buyers, 
with country feed stores and retailers 
teking a little above their average pur- 
chases, 

Japanese and other oriental buyers are 
still out of the market. They loaded up 
heavily early in the season, and many 
mills are still grinding on this old busi- 
ness. Large shipments of flour go for- 
ward to oriental markets on practically 
every steamer leaving Varicouver for 
across the Pacific. 

The United Kingdom is beginning to 
show more interest than for some months. 
Bids are about equal to delivered cost. 


WHEAT 

The premium on wheat in store, Van- 
couver, has again advanced, and No. 1 
northern is selling at 2%@8c bu over 
Winnipeg May wheat. Last half of 


April or first half of May shipment is 
quoted at 3@3%4c over May. Trading is 
Exporters not looking 


very narrow. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


with favor on the advancing premiums, 
being inclined to hold off in the hope 
that they can buy to better advantage 
after the first of the month. 


OATS 
There is a little business being done 
for domestic purposes. The trade is 
pretty well stocked, but always interest- 
ed in oats weighing 40 lbs or more to the 
bushel. No. 3 Canadian western and 
extra No, 1 feed oats are selling at $36.25 
@36.50 ton. Lower grades, if 40 lbs 
or more, at a discount of 50c ton. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
All oriental space for May has been 
booked, and there is nothing available 
until early June. Space to the United 
Kingdom has strengthened somewhat, 
and London-Liverpool freight is selling 
at 30s. Other United Kingdom ports 
are Sls 3d. A Japanese steamer of 
7,000 tons has been. chartered to carry 
wheat to the United Kingdom at 37s 3d 
for May clearance from Vancouver. 
This is the highest charter rate paid in 
this port this year. 
H. M. Cameron. 





SIMILAR TRADEMARKS 

The Pennsylvania Baking Co. applied 
to the federal commissioner of patents to 
register the word “Hava” as a trademark 
for crackers or biscuits. The National 
Biscuit Co. opposed the application on 
the ground that the word would be de- 
ceptively similar to the word “Uneeda,” 
used by it in marketing a similar class 
of goods. The Patent Office decided 
against the opposition, and an appeal to 
the court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia followed. Affirming the de- 
cision, the court of appeals said (285 Fed. 
1018) : 

“The opposer concedes that ‘the marks 
are somewhat different in appearance and 
in sound when pronounced,’ but says that 
they have many features of similarity. 
To prove the similarity it analyzes the 
two words, and says that each ends in the 
same vowel, that the ‘letters preceding the 
final letter in both marks make a word,’ 
and that the request to ‘Hava biscuit’ and 
the statement ‘Uneeda biscuit’ have sub- 
stantially the same significance. 

“While these things are proper to be 
considered, they are by no means deter- 
minative of the question. In each case of 
this kind the matter to be solved is 
whether the marks, if used, would be 
likely to induce a person seeking the 
goods of the one producer to accept those 
of the other. The words do not look or 
sound alike, neither do they signify the 
same thing. Nor do we think that a mes- 
senger, having any power of discrimina- 
tion, who was told to purchase ‘Uneeda’ 
biscuits would be likely to purchase 
‘Hava’ biscuits, believing, because of the 
mark, that he was getting the former.” 

For similar reasons, the same court de- 
cided in the case of National Biscuit Co. 
vs. Bishop & Co., 286 Fed. 464, that there 
was not such similarity between “Uneeda” 
and “O-Such-A” as to entitle the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. to prevent registration 
of the latter trademark for biscuits 
manufactured by Bishop & Co. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





MADE DEAN OF BAKING SCHOOL 

Dr. C. Brewster Morison, assistant 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, has been made dean of 
the baking school, and will have charge 
of this work. Dr. Morison is well quali- 
fied for such a position, and will no doubt 
be instrumental in making this school 
even more popular with not only mem- 
bers of the baking industry, but the 
milling industry as well. It is reported 
that many milling concerns are taking 
advantage of this splendid school, by 
sending some of their salesmen and other 
members of their organizations to the 
American Institute School of Baking for 
instruction, so that they will be better 
qualified to meet the many problems that 
arise in the bakeshop. 

The class that graduated on April 20 
had an enrollment of about 28, and it is 
stated that the new one, which started on 
April 28, has 36. Recently the school 
course was rearranged to give more at- 
tention to problems that the average 
baker has to meet, and the institute of- 
ficials feel that the course is as complete 
as it.could possibly be. 

S. O. Werner. 
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Conditions in milling are practically 
unchanged, and what has been said for 
several weeks past would apply with 
equal effect this week. The increased 
firmness and advance in the wheat mar- 
ket have not served to stimulate business 
noticeably, although here and there a 
miller reports that possibly it is a little 
easier to sell flour. Scattered sales to 
established trade, apparently in response 
to actual requirements, and a few ex- 
port bookings, of no particular signifi- 
cance, continue to be made. 

Millers generally have abandoned all 
idea of getting their mills into full-time 
operation for the balance of the crop and, 
consequently, there is not the same en- 
deavor to force sales, by cutting prices, 
to attain that result. One can imagine 
that this gives a little better tone to the 
situation, but some millers would prob- 
ably contend that this existed in the im- 
agination only. There is still ample evi- 
dence of price cutting, but it is not so 
bad as formerly. 

There has been some trouble in get- 
ting enough cars. When specifications 
come readily, there is difficulty in getting 
cars, and when the specifications drop 
off, the difficulty in getting cars disap- 
pears. So far as soft wheat flour is con- 
cerned, there appears to be no evidence 
of any considerable’ buying ahead, but 
it is sometimes difficult to get directions 
on moderate bookings alrea ay made. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.38@ 
1.39 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, April 20. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$6.30@6.50 bbl, local springs $6.65, local 
hard winters $6.25, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$33@34.50 ton, mixed feed $83.75@34, 
and middlings $34.50@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output 7 mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
‘ , output activity 
pe SS } errr es 19,700 41 
Previous week ..........+++ 22,300 46 
We GR. baw s¥.0se eae ese 14,200 29% 
PWS FORE OHO. ooo vcccccces 17,940 37 
Three years ago .......... 11,300 23% 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. including those at 
Toledo, as’ reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


April 15-21 ...... 21 137,550 68,461 42% 

Previous week ... 21 119,010 53,911 46 

Year ago ..c.ees 21 120,660 46,483 38 

Two years ago... 25 144,360 44,600 30 
NOTES 


The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, Fresno, 
Cal., are already making use of the slo- 
gan “Eat More Wheat” in their newspa- 
per advertising in this section. 

Charles T. Stork, Novadel Process, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was in Ohio this week 
calling on the mills and attended the 
meeting of Ohio millers at Columbus. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., is ex- 
pected to arrive home April 24, having 
motored from Florida, with stops at 
Asheville, Baltimore, Washington and 
other points. 

A. H. Haynes, with the Sandusky 
Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. Louis, but 
formerly of Toledo, has returned to this 
city and is representing the company, 
with his headquarters. here. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

has bought the plant formerly operated 
by the Makoff Baking Co., 3533 Wood- 
land Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, and will 
operate it for its own supplies of baked 
goods. 
Charles F. Gross, Portland, Maine, a 
well-known flour salesman in that sec- 
tion, died suddenly of acute indigestion 
on April 18. He had represented the 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for the past four years. 

The flour mill at Columbus formerly 
operated = the Capitol Milling Co., and 
later by the A. C. Smith Milling Co., 
was bought on March 17 by the Colum- 
bus Guarantee Mortgage Co., which holds 
a mortgage of $68,000 on the property, 
for $32,000. 

F, M. Anderson, Hales & Hunter Co., 
F, T. Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier Co., Ken- 
neth S. Templeton, James S, Templeton’s 
Sons, W. B. Lincoln and H. V. R. Nichol, 
Armour Grain Co., represented Chicago 
grain interests at a meeting of Ohio mill- 
ers at Columbus this week. 

The Kelley Bros. Co. and the R. O. 
Estes Co., Atlanta, Ga., have consoli- 
dated. Kelley Bros. Co. is one of the 
oldest wholesale grocery houses at At- 
lanta, having been established in 1887, 
and has acted as distributor for the Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 
for many years. 

At the next regular meeting of the 
Cleveland Flour Club, May 11, consid- 
erable attention will be given to the “Eat 
More Wheat” campaign, and several ad- 
dresses will be made on that subject. C. 
H. Graham, manager Cleveland office 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and L. C. Chase, 
president Grafton (Ohio) Flour Milling 
& Grain Elevator Co., are among the 
speakers already slated. 

Among the representatives of outside 
interests in Columbus this week for the 
Ohio millers’ meeting were H. S. Hut- 
ton, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., New- 
ark, N. J; D. R. Jones, Raymond Bag 
Co., Middletown, Ohio; O. King, D. W. 
Marshall and R. C. Van Horn, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis; George A. 
Sutton, the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa; 
George S. Meyer, International Sugar 
Feed Co., Minneapolis; L. B. Wilson, 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., and Mr.. 
Finn, Riegel Sack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHuvittz, Tenn.—Flour buyers in 
the Southeast have apparently become 
impressed with the idea that prices are 
none too hig , based on the present crop 
outlook, and have been coming into the 
market with a good volume of pur- 
chases. Mills report sales in excess of 
output, for the first time in several 
weeks, and withdrawals on contracts 
have also been better. According to re- 
ports to the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, outstanding sales as of April 1 
were 111.8 per cent of average of the 
eight previous years, and surplus stocks 
of wheat were only 65.7 per cent of av- 
erage for the same time. 

Prices have been fairly well main- 
tained, and at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8.10@8.50; 
standard or regular patent, $7@7.50; 
straight patent, $6.50@6.85; first clears, 

50. 


Rehandlers report moderate demand. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@ 
7.85; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6.50@6.75. 

Mills are making scattering purchases 
of wheat. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted 
at $1.55@1.56 bu, Nashville. 

A fair demand continues for millfeed 
at unchanged prices, as follows: soft 
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winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $83@35; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $35@37. 

Corn meal is stronger, with light sales. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.95@2; un- 
bolted, $1.90@1.95. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
April 15-21 ...... 190,980 96,821 
Previous week .. 198,480 94,628 47.6 
One year ago ... 192,990 $2,611 43.8 
Two years ago .. 168,930 60,830 36 
Three years ago 197,220 67,291 34.1 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 21 April 14 

PIO, BO ococcocsvcses 50,500 52,000 

Wheat, Be ..ccccccceee 147,000 124,000 

COPE, WEN cccesccccvedsee 156,000 154,000 

GOOe, BRS cccccceccvcves 760,000 817,000 
NOTES 


Weather in Tennessee and Kentucky 
has been favorable for growing wheat 
crop. 

J. C. Snyder, superintendent Royal 
Feed & Milling Co., Memphis, was caught 
in a mixing machine April 21, and crushed 
to death. He slipped from a platform 
above the mixer. He leaves a wife and 
one daughter. 

Joun Leper. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga.—The flour trade is very 
dull and unsatisfactory. Demand con- 
tinues disappointing and prices are ir- 
regular and lower. Standard patents are 
selling at $6.50@7 bbl for soft wheat 
flour. Mills are offering freely, with the 
trade taking small mixed lots to one and 
two cars. Very few dealers and jobbers 
are booking forward orders. 

Wheat millfeed is higher and in good 
demand. Stocks are generally light, as 
flour production has more or less restrict- 
ed output. 

Hominy feed is in good demand, and 
prices are about steady. 

Cottonseed meal is disappointingly 
dull. Demand is poor except from the 
dairy trade, which is limited. With the 
advance of wheat millfeeds, the dairy 
trade increased its buying of meal to 
some extent. 

Hulls are steady to strong, with good 
demand, and stocks generally light. 

Hay receipts continue light, and stocks 
are limited. Prices are steady and 
strong. or 5 sow complain of car short- 
age and bad roads. 

J. Hore Tioner. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, InpD.—Flour millers are 
more optimistic as a result of broader 
trade. During the week of April 15-21 
operations overstepped the 10,000-bbl 
mark again, and prices are firming up 
considerably. More inquiries have been 
received, and shipping directions have 
come in nicely. One miller is quotin 
soft wheat patents at $6.10@7.25; har 
wheat patents at $6@6.85, and spring 
wheat patents at $6.50@7.50, and another 
is quoting patents at $6, and straights at 
$6@6.25. 

The demend for feed has held up sur- 
prisingly well. Belated spring weather 
appears to be the controlling factor. 
Millers have maintained stocks sufficient 
to take care of calls. 

Grain passing through the local ex- 
change has been of larger volume than 
for the previous week, and traders have 
evinced more interest in the position of 
the market. No large sales have been 
made but, taken as a whole, the situa- 
tion is more encouraging. Bids for car 
lots of grain on the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade, f.o.b., 414%4¢ to New York, 
April 21: wheat, No. 2 red, $1.28@1.29; 
corn, No. 3 white 751,@76%,c, No. 4 
white 741, @75%,c, No. 3 yellow 75144@ 
76y%,c, No. 4 yellow 7444@75\4c, No. 3 
mixed 75@76, No. 4 mixed 74@75c; oats, 
No. 2 white 424,@43y,c, No. 3 white 42 

48c. 


@A48c. 

Inspections of grain on April 21: 
wheat, No. 3 red 2 cars; corn, No. 2 
white 9 cars, No. 3 white 4, No. 2 yel- 
low 6, No. 3 yellow 138, No. 4 yellow 1, 
No. 2 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white. 11 cars, 
No. 3 white 3, sample grades 3. 


Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 





lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store in bushels, and comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller for the 
week ended April 21: 





Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

RE BONO i go6nceed'os wean 10,550 46 

Previous week . . 9,537 43 

Wee GE Thasnhesseccucest 6,750 30 

DWO FRRID GOO. oc vecceccccs 6,897 30 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

WOO. 660 Servs dewsnsesee 25,000 7,000 

CMG siseseovoecsecesocsee 294,000 105,000 

GOW sevswevvevorsestocece 214,000 84,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


April 21, 1923. 151,845 413,864 202,000 2,200 
April 22, 1922. 111,000 273,000 226,000 ..... 
April 23, 1921. 79,210 245,460 196,290 4,000 


Cuats O. ALBIon. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report busi- 
ness slowing down, with fewer inquiries, 
as a result of unmoved stocks in the 
hands of agents and jobbers. Little ex- 
port inquiry is reported, the prices of- 
fered having no attraction for local mills. 
Old business on hand keeps the mills 
running at full time, however. 

There is a continued strong demand 
for millfeed, prices being well main- 
tained. Stocks are running about even 
with trade. Low grade flours are still 
leading in the sales made. 

Quotations for the week, based Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, in carload lots: best 
patent $7.50@8, straights $6.50@7; Kan- 


sas, $7@7.50; clears in jutes, firsts 
$4.50@5, seconds $4.25@4.50. 
Millfeed, based Evansville, 100-lb 


sacks, carload lots: bran, $35 ton; mixed 
feed, $30@30.50; shorts, $86@37. 
NOTES 

H. E. Keller, agent of the United 
States Shipping Board, recently visited 
local millers. Mr. Keller is located at 
St. Louis, and makes periodical trips 
to Evansville. 

John L, Igleheart and wife, who have 
been touring Europe, cabled from Paris 
that they would leave Southampton for 
the United States .on April 25. They 
are shortening their tour because of pre- 
vailing bad weather. They expected to 
be gone through June. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va.—There has been no evi- 
dence of anything unusual in the flour 
situation in this section this week. While 
business was expected to have been 
stimulated by the advances in the mar- 
ket, buyers have continued to take their 
profits on bookings which had been pur- 
chased at the lower levels, and have not 
been inclined to anticipate their needs 
to any great extent. Both mills and 
local distributors are urging customers 
to take out contracts. 

Mills continue to bid for business at 
prices scarcely compatible with the cost 
of good milling wheat, in an effort to 
keep the wheels turning if possible. Win- 
ter wheat mills are quoting $6.80@7.25 
for top patents, and $6.40@6.75 for 
standard patents, with some country 
mills offering as low as $6.25. North- 
western spring patents, top family 

ades, are offered at $7.80@8, standard 

akers patents at $7@7.20, and first 
clears at $6@6.15. 

The feed situation is, apparently, 
somewhat changed, as aha and 
sales made for April and May delivery 
have been on such a low basis that many 
dealers find themselves unable to cover 
on contract sales. Many mills still re- 
quire flour with feed shipments, and are 
not inclined to offer full carload lots of 
feed. Standard bran is quoted at $36@ 
36.50 ton, standard middlings $36.50@37, 
flour middlings $89@40, and red dog $42 

43. 


NOTES 


Conditions in the territory served by 
Norfolk are encouraging, seovening to 
representatives of the trade who have 
made observations in the Carolinas dur- 
ing the past 10 days. In eastern North 
Carolina, however, the trade is spotted 
because of the delay in planting caused 
by unfavorable weather. The tendenc 
of the farmer appears to be to pay cas 
for his goods now more than at any time 
since the war, and this has hel the 
merchant not only to anticipate busi- 
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ness of the next season but also to liqui- 
date some of his outstanding accounts. 


The bread war which has been waged 
here during the past few months shows 
no signs of abating, and already several 
smaller plants, which have made an ef- 
fort to stand the strain of furnishing 
chain stores bread to be sold at 5c per 
loaf are complaining and show signs 
of iq apes 2 Larger bakeries, how- 
ever, have not been forced to curtail their 
output at the higher prices, which aver- 
age 7c per loaf wholesale. 

The city council of Norfolk has appro- 
priated $126,000 to erect a gallery on 
the eastern side of the municipal grain 
elevator, to expedite the loading of ships. 
Also, an appropriation of $15,000 has 
been made to build drip sheds to protect 
grain in loading. Barton Myers, chair- 
man of the port commission which op- 
erates the city terminals, reports to the 
city council that it will be necessary very 
soon to increase the capacity of this ele- 
vator from 750,000 bus to about 1,750,000. 


The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association, which has been prominent in 
the fight for adjustment of freight rates 
in this section, now has on foot a move- 
ment to induce the Virginia general as- 
sembly to equip the state corporation 
commission with sufficient funds to per- 
mit it to function more generally in the 
direction of rate adjustments. Every 
business and civic organization in Nor- 
folk and vicinity has been asked to ap- 
point members of a general committee 
which will work to this end. The associa- 
tion is disturbed over the tendency of 
certain railroads, particularly the South- 
ern, to eliminate Norfolk as a distribut- 
ing center for North Carolina. 


Joseru A. Leste. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirtssurcH, Pa.—A marked improve- 
ment characterized the flour market in 
Pittsburgh for the week ending April 21, 
judging from the reports made by lead- 
ing flour jobbers and mill representa- 
tives here. Several sales were made for 
immediate delivery. On the other hand 
one or two mill representatives stated 
that, while they were able to secure some 
business, it was done at decided conces- 
sions in prices. 

The demand for rye flour and clears 
the past week was good, while hard 
wheat flours also commanded more than 
ordinary attention. While the large bak- 
ers have a good supply of flour on hand, 
their buyers are watching the market 
carefully and are ready to place orders 
when they think the right time has ar- 
rived. 

Flour quotations for the week: spring 
wheat patent $6.50@7.25, hard winter $6 
@7, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$5.25@5.75, bulk; clears, $5.75@6, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; rye, white $4.75@5, 
medium $4.25@4.50, dark $4@4.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was fairly active, 
with a fair demand and prices holding 
rather firm, as follows: standard mid- 
dlings, $34@36 ton; flour middlings, $37 
@38; red dog, $40@41; spring wheat 
bran, $36@37; winter wheat bran, $37@ 
38, 


NOTES 


W. M. Martin has sold the New Sun- 
shine bakery, Bethel, Ohio, to P. E. Wil- 
son. 

G. K. Haslet, of Butler, Pa., has pur- 
chased the Barker bakery, Titusville, 
Pa., from Leo Keefer. 

W. E. Beachy has purchased the bak- 
ery at Somerset, Pa., formerly conducted 
by the late A. W. Bauman. 

The Roll Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has been chartered, with $50,000 
capital. F. H. Weinsheimer is - the 
treasurer. 

F. J. Allen, general manager Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., recently 
called on his Pittsburgh representative, 
L. E. Bowman. 

Thomas Eggenrieder, who for many 
years conducted a retail bakery at Har- 
risburg, Pa., died at his home there on 
April 14, aged 63. 

H. J. Biber, secre Mga ge the 
Warren (Pa.) Baking Co., will assume 
the proprietorship of the Tasty Baking 
Co., Warren, on May 1. 

The bankrupt H. J. Moffett Stores, 
of Steelton and Highspire, Pa., were sold 
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at receiver's sale on April 14 to George 


W. B. Roberts for $90,000. 

Mrs. Henry W. Zitzer, wife of the sec- 
retary of the Pittsburgh Retail Master 
Bakers’ Association, died recently, fo! 
lowing an automobile accident. — 

S. S. Watters has been elected presi 
dent of the Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh; J. Collins Greer, vice president 
L. B, Schmitt, secretary and treasurer. 

The Anderson Baking Co., Warren, 
Pa., has purchased the Eastside bakery, 
that city, formerly conducted by Link \ 
Reiser. The plant will be used for cak¢ 
making exclusively. 

Effective May 1, the bakers of Pitts- 
burgh who have been signing wage scal,-s 
with the Bakers’ Union will operate 
the open shop plan. No reductions iy 
wages will be made. 

Henry Twyman, a former motorcycl« 
policeman of Washington, Pa., pleade:| 
guilty in the Washington County cout 
to the charge of assault and battery «) 
Frederick Brunn, a baker. He was fin: 
$500 and sent to prison for four mont! 

J. W. Coulson has purchased the plant 
and entire interest of the Franklin Ba‘:- 
ing Co., Chambersburg, Pa., as well :s 
the bakery of C. Wallace Ludwig on 
East Catherine Street, Chambersbu:v. 
Mr. Ludwig will be retained as bake: 
superintendent and the business \ ‘|| 
hereafter be known as the Coulson |); 
ery. 

C. C. Lartvs 





Argentina—Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argent 
from Jan, 1 to Feb, 8, 1923 and 1922: 


1923 192 
Peewee, BOS 60. sTic ees 65,688 49,016 
Wheat, bus ......... 17,192,519 14,430, 
Se ED coweesconss 8,841,868 4,520,550 
| eee 13,361,332 8,568,097 
Flaxseed, bus ....... 8,355,062 3,253,058 
RIASISD, BRD ccvcccces 40,848 19,728 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, :y 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1933.....00. 1,031,554 1914........ 754,010 


1982........ 621,539 1913........ 1,396,089 
1920........ 1,937,275 1912........ 1,473,696 
1919........ 3,674,798 1911........ 1,327,048 
ADB. .nesece 1,976,184 1910........ 1,292,510 
1917........ 1,259,608 1909........ 1,304,5%> 
1926... 02.0. 1,616,048 1908........ 1,271, 

1916........ 1,299,749 1907........ 1,427,9 


Destination of Argentine flour exports 
1922, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


U. Kingdom...155,311 Denmark .... 4,4! 
U. States .... |) CCF 2,855 
France ...... 3,539 Brazil ....... 453,4 
Germany ..... 50,501 Italy ........ 11 
Belgium ..... 14,650 Others ....... 64,432 
Holland ...... 72,094 Orders ....... 207,010 
Sweden, Nor- ae 
WEY ..cccces 2,946 Totals ....1,031,554 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cv 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
2998, 0000s 137,764 112,002 36,680 19,447 
i Saree 62,612 111,187 . 63,094 27,177 
1928...:.. 184,600 172,638 30,883 28,254 
1919...... 119,578 74,804 $338,023 22,s%0 
Sa 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,809 
1O8T. wiiee 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
CO eee 84,321 118,140 25,192 55,421 
BE: 6 CRS 92,172 178,223 38,658  40,8°% 
; ” cee 36,028 139,451 33,1381 24,4 
oo Beers 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,41° 
ee 96,484 190,352 20,290  61,»: 
| | rrr 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,25 
BPEGd.s + vax 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,595 
ee 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,04: 
eee 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,380 
. See 98,392 60,262 30,066 9,931 
1906. coccs 82,501 106,046 21,106 3,5° 


Exports of wheat, corn and flaxseed fro!' 
Argentina during 1922, by principal countri: 
of destination, in bushels: 





To— Wheat Corn Flaxsee 
U. Kingdom 16,226,575 10,918,130 3,207,95 
UW.  Btetee. 0 csesonea 765,692 11,891,82' 
France 4,335,701 11,010,406 2,671,69 
Germany ... 9,047,137 7,188,736 2,425,40: 
Belgium ... 15,894,990 12,360,322 3,847,438 
Italy ....... 5,483,787 12,051,777 319,391 
Holland 5,057,150 4,715,686 4,964,2%) 
Sweden, Nor- - 

WOE oe a 00,0 873,277 2,256,056 1,215,78 
Denmark 525,544 2,349,943 822,74! 
Spain ...... 157,113 8,433,780 214,69 
Brazil ..... 16,126,604 511 1,21° 
Orders ....- 61,176,551 38,902,637 5,085,18 
Other coun- a 

tries ..... 2,859,774 1,793,691 12,73: 

Totals ...137,764,203 112,002,367 36,680,38° 





Corn is the principal food of the peo- 
ple in the states of Aguascalientes an‘ 
Zacatecas, Mexico. In 1922, there was 
sufficient produced in these states for 
their own consumption. Only three 
fourths of the wheat consumed is pro- 
duced; the remainder must be imported. 
Formerly this wheat was imported from 
the United States, whereas now a pro- 
hibition tariff prevents this, says Consul 
Blohm, Aguascalientes. Some of the 
millers have been importing American 
flour, but the recent tariff interfered 
with this business also. 
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TRADE COMMISSION AGAIN 


Several of the large New York flour job- 
bers have recently received requests from 
the Federal Trade Commission at Wash- 
ington to fill out a very voluminous state- 
ment setting forth their business activi- 
ties for the years 1919 to 1921, inclusive. 

This presumably is the same kind of 
request received by millers all over the 
country several months ago and which 
entailed an amount of work and expense 
far beyond any actual value the data 
could possibly be to the commission, and 
placed an unnecessary burden upon those 
requested to furnish the information. 
Miller; took the position that they of 
course would not refuse to furnish the 
desired information, but if the commis- 
sion wanted it, all it had to do would 
be to send a properly accredited repre- 
sentative to transcribe it from their books 
and other business records. 

There seems little or no reason why 
flour jobbers, who for several years have 
had considerable difficulty in maintain- 
ing their business on anything like a rea- 
sanably profitable basis, should be sub- 
jected to a lot of trouble and expense 
in order that a governmental bureau be 
placed in possession of documentary evi- 
dence of this sad fact, but they, like 
the millers, will unquestionably open 
their books and place their records be- 
fore any government Official from the 
Trade Commission who is earnest enough 
in his desires to obtain these facts to 
come and get them. 





THE WEEK’S MARKET 


The flour market appears to have 
slumped into the apathetical condition of 
a few weeks ago, and trading once more 
is very slow. A week or 10 days ago 
there was a spurt of buying, which 
seemed quite brisk compared to the ex- 
treme dullness that is growing almost 
chronic here. The trade as a whole is 
pessimistic over the outlook. Here and 
there buyers are coming into the market 
and supplying their urgent needs, but 
these purchases as a rule are either at 
an extremely low price or else are of 
well-known brands. 

The New York distributor is in a diffi- 
cult position to hold firmly to a fair 
price, because there is always so much 
stuff here being offered well under the 
mills’ quotations. Because of the ex- 
cessive storage charges, a broker is usual- 
ly better off to sell flour that will not be 
taken up immediately, at a comparative- 
ly low price, rather than let it go into 
Storage, where charges entirely out of 
reason will accumulate on it. 

On any quantity of flour stored for 
even a moderate period, the distributor 
finds himself facing an exceedingly heavy 
charge, and the desire to avoid this is 
one of the reasons for the low resale 
Prices that have taken the heart out of 
this market. Regardless of whether the 
Statistical position is good—that is, 
whether stocks on hand are the city’s 
normal requirement—there has been con- 
tinuously, for several months, enough re- 
sale flour offered at extremely low prices 
to keep the market demoralized. 

Usually one can take the current price 
of wheat and figure at what price flour 
ought to sell, but the fact that many mills 
had feed sold ahead at high prices has 
been a factor in keeping the quotations 
of many mills below what would be ex- 


pected, and this week, when wheat prices 
have all advanced, some mills have been 
offering within 20c of the lowest price on 
the crop. The quotations of two Kansas 
mills have been 60c apart for two suc- 
cessive weeks, but with a complete re- 
versal of position—the one that was 60c 
higher the first week being 60c lower the 
second. On a market like that, how can 
one prophesy what will happen next? 

Sales of spring wheat flours for the 
week have been very moderate, though 
inquiries have been more frequent. When 
both selling and asking prices are taken 
into account, the range is very wide, but 
it could not be found that any sales were 
made on the higher asked prices. For 
example, some mills sold standard pat- 
ents at $6.55, while others quoted $7.20 
for the same grade without reporting 
any sales. 

In Kansas flours, also, business was 
very quiet, and prices seemed to be fitted 
into the needs of the individual mill. 

Sales of soft winter straights from 
Pennsylvania were reported around $6— 
a fair price, considering that most of 
those recently reported ranged around 
$5.85. 3 

In the rye flour market there was no 
business reported. Prices for good qual- 
ity ranged $4.90@5.50 bbl. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents 
$7.30@7.90, standard patents $6.60@7.20, 
clears $5.80@6.25; hard winter short 
patents $6.75@7.15, straights $6.35@6.65, 
clears $5.50@6,—all in jutes. 

Although a rise in mills’ prices here 
always brings about a temporary cessa- 
tion of business from the other side, 
when foreign buyers have accustomed 
themselves to the change some fair busi- 
ness usually results. The close of the 
week brought reported sales to Baltic 
and Italian ports, and doubtless there 
was considerable scattered business done 
that was not disclosed. Canadian millers 
have also been heavy sellers to foreign 
markets. 


COMMITTEE SUPPLANTS COURT 


A case has just been settled by arbi- 
tration, before the committee of the New 
York Produce Exchange provided for 
that purpose, which had previously been 
in the courts for three years without 
reaching a trial date. The issue was be- 
tween the Monarch Milling Co. (now the 
Sawyer Milling Co.), Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and Edgar O. Challenger, New York. 

Efforts to settle the matter failed be- 
cause, though there seemed to be an hon- 
est difference of opinion in the matter, 
this was so wide that no settlement out 
of court could be reached at the time. 
Just as the case was about to come to 
trial, however, both litigants decided to 
Po it and save further legal de- 
ay. 

The points at issue were whether or 
not a telegraphic cancellation sent by 
buyer a few hours subsequent to time of 
mill’s acceptance should stand, and 
whether or not the seller, in refusing to 
accept such cancellation, had a right to 
resell for buyer’s account at a price 
which obviously was well under the 
average Sale price of a similar grade of 
flour at the time the resale was made. 
There was a loss by reason of the differ- 
ence between the original purchase price 
and the resale price of something over 
$3,000. 

After considering all the facts as pre- 
sented, the committee rendered a deci- 
sion that E. O. Challenger should be 
penalized to the extent of $500. 

The only unfortunate part of all arbi- 
tration decisions is that no basis there- 
for is ever given, so that neither the 
litigants nor the trade ever have any 







way of finding out the manner in which 
the committee arrives at its decisions. 


NOTES 

Paul Rothwell, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., was in New York during the 
week ending April 21. 

L. G. Spindler returned to his office on 
April 16, after a four weeks’ trip in the 
West, visiting his mill connections. 

E. R. McDonald spent the week end of 
April 14 with Charles F. Shirk, of the 
Metropolitan Flour Mill & Grain Co. 

F. O. Seaver, who has acted as flour 
buyer for the American Relief Admin- 
istration, has resigned this position, to 
take effect practically at once. 

C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, sailed from New York on 
the Belgenland, on April 18, to be gone 
for an indefinite length of time. 

C. J. La Fleur has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the sales department of 
the Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y. 
Mr. La Fleur is well known in the feed 
industry. 

Among the millers visiting in the New 
York market recently were C. E. Roseth, 
manager Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co., and 
Rk. C. Jackman, of the Bowersock Mills 
& Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 

Arrangements are being completed by 
the athletic committee of the New York 
Flour Club to hold the first golf tourna- 
ment of the season at the Shackamaxon 
Country Club, Westfield, N. J., on May 
3. 


A. R. Kinney, president and manager 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Grand 
Island, Neb., was in the New York mar- 
ket recently visiting Samuel Knighton & 
Son, the mill’s New York representa- 
tives. 

Austin, Nichols & Co, New York 
wholesale grocers, report net profit of 
$648,763 for the year ending Jan. 31, 
1923, after deduction of taxes and divi- 
dends. The preceding year’s net profit 
was $24,698. 

It is believed business on the State 
Barge Canal will be doubled this season 
by the completion of the 1,000,000-bu 
grain elevator at Oswego and the im- 
provements at the Syracuse terminal, 
both of which are now under way. 

There have been a number of reports 
of bleached flour to which exception has 
been taken by the city board of health. 
Traced down they amount to a lot of 
Canadian flour in storage here which the 
health department tested and reported 
bleached, but which was satisfactorily 
disposed of by being exported. 

The partnership of Welch & French, 
which has been in existence for several 
years, has been dissolved and, pending 
decision as to permanent representation 
in this market, the Kansas Milling Co. 
has arranged with J. R. French to han- 
dle the account until the new crop. M. 
L. Welch will continue business sep- 
arately. 

Charles M. Fritz, formerly head chem- 
ist of the Howard Wheat and Flour 
Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has joined the selling force of the 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc. Mr. Fritz 
was also grain supervisor in Chicago, 
and has taken the baking course at Dun- 
woody Institute and a course in prac- 
tical milling. He therefore possesses un- 
usual experience in the testing and grad- 
ing of grain, and grinding and analysis 
of flour, and has a considerable knowl- 
edge of the problems of the flour and 
bread industries. 

In view of the great duplication of 
service in the north Atlantic, this area 
will doubtless be more materially af- 
fected than any other section of the 
country by the Shipping Board’s pro- 
gramme for consolidation of services. 
According to the tentative plan this will 
reduce the number of operators by about 
one-half, and the operating lines will be 
given more flexibility. More territory 
would be assigned to one line, and the 
ports of call would be increased in num- 
ber. It is understood that the Shipping 
Board will offer to sell the trade routes 
on a basis that will permit the purchaser 
to have a wider territory from which to 
draw cargo, and that it will promise not 
to operate competing lines under the 
Shipping Board flag. 
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BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y.—While flour prices 
are nominally unchanged in this district, 
some of the mills have been shading their 
own quotations to get business. It is im- 
possible to verify reports of the price 
cutting, but there are persistent rumors 
that business has been booked at 20@30c 
under the prices nominally quoted by all 
the millers of this district. The prices 
at which business has been taken are well 
below the wheat price, according to 
millers. 

Export demand declined sharply to- 
ward the end of the week ending April 
21, and decreased operation is in pros- 
pect. One factor which is having con- 
siderable effect on the market is the un- 
usually quick time made by shipments 
from western mills. Some are now get- 
ting through in one-half to one-third of 
the time that has heretofore been re- 
quired. As a result, flour is piling up 
at this end of the route and consumers 
are being hard pressed to find storage 
space for their supplies. 

There has been no recent heavy buying. 
Kansas patents have not been serious 
competitors in the local market, but are 
being sold east of here in increasing 
quantities. Less difficulty is being expe- 
rienced in getting directions than for 
some time. 

Best patents, although nominally quot- 
ed at $7.70@7.95 at the close, were said 
to have been sold in small lots for $7.50 
and in one or two instances even slightly 
below this figure. 


MILLFEED 


There was an upward tendency to most 
of the millfeeds during the current week, 
with. the exception of flour products, 
which held firm at the previous week’s 
close. Bran and standard middlings are 
unchanged at $32.75 a ton. It is almost 
impossible to get anything better than 
prompt shipment. The largest local pro- 
ducer is out of the.market on flour mid- 
dlings and mixed feeds. 

All of the corn feeds advanced sharp- 
ly, following the grain market. The 
high levels were maintained until the 
close, which was strong, with hominy 
quoted at $35.50, Buffalo, and corn meal 
at $35.25, and both very firm at these 
prices. 

After a midweek advance of $3, oil 
meal was easier at the close. Consumers 
showed reluctance to buy in quantity at 
the advanced price, but nothing was of- 
fered at the close below $48 a ton, which 
was an advance of $2 over the previous 
week’s high. The mills are sold up, and 
resellers have little to offer. The high 
prices have checked speculation, and 
buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Ali of the cottonseed meals were 
higher, but demand was rather light, the 
new high levels being responsible, in the 
opinion of dealers. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Mour Pct. of 
output activity 
Pe BS ) eee 110,604 66 
Previous week .......... 95,882 56 
Last year ..cs.seccecesnee 108,975 65 
Two years ago ........... 136,220 82 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


Members of the Buffalo Flour club are 
unanimous in their opinion that the an- 
nual dinner, held on April 20 in the 
Statler Hotel, was the most enjoyable in 
the history of the organization. A busi- 
ness meeting preceded the dinner. The 
annual election of officers was marked by 
much friendly rivalry, and resulted in 
the selection of the following officers for 
the next 12 months: president, Fred 
Krueger, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; vice 
president, Oscar Houck, Philip Houck 
Milling Co; secretary and treasurer, F. 
A. Dirnberger (re-elected). 

Following the election there was a get 
acquainted period, and before the 50 
members and guests sat down to a beauti- 
fully decorated table all present were 
addressing their neighbors by their first 
names. Between the many courses of the 
dinner spirited entertainment was pre- 


, sented by the committee, which included 


W. S. Preyer, Fred Krueger and H. A. 
Smith. There were singérs, dancers, al- 
leged comedians and impromptu stunts 
galore. 

As the evening drew to a close a num- 
ber of addresses were made. The new 
president expressed the club’s gratitude 
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to T. S. Banks, retiring president, under 
whose leadership the membership has in- 
creased more than 30 per cent, a credit 
bureau has been organized, and a pro- 
gramme of weekly topics has been ar- 
ranged. 

NOTES 


M. A. Fielding will erect a $15,000 
bakery at 17 Orange Street. 

Harris Rudank will build a $13,000 
baking plant at 331 William Street. 

Dever Brooks has succeeded Robert 
Cornell as superintendent of the Gray 
Milling Co.’s plant at East Otto,'N. Y. 

Announcement is made that the Seneca 
Transportation Co., operator of a fleet of 
canal barges and tugs, has discontinued 
business, 

Andrew Carlson, proprietor of the 
Home bakery, Mayville, N. Y., was mar- 
ried recently to Mrs. Ruth Wilson, also 
of Mayville. 

T. C. Wellman, of the Minneapolis of- 
fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was 





John H, Peek 


New Manager of the Buffalo Factory and 
Branch Office of the Percy Kent 
Co., Bag Manufacturers 


a recent guest at the Buffalo Flour 
Club’s dinner. 

Fire thought to be of incendiary origin 
recently destroyed the large grain stor- 
age barn of John McCruden, near West- 
field, causing a loss of more than $25,000. 

The eighth anniversary of the Hall 
Baking Co. was observed by a dinner 
and dance attended by the employees. 
Each guest was presented with a foun- 
tain pen. 

So strict are the customs regulations 
along the Niagara frontier that single 
loaves of bréad are being taxed 2c each 
when taken across the border by Buffalo 
commuters. 

The Anderson Baking Co., Warren, 
Pa., has' purchased the East Side bak- 
ery, conducted by Link & Raisor, also 
of Warren. This will be used for pie 
and cake making, and the Anderson 
plant for bread production. 

It is expected that the first of 10 
steamers being built for the Eastern 
Steamship Co. for use in the Buffalo- 
Montreal grain trade will reach the lat- 
ter port about May 1. The boats are 
being built in British shipyards. 


Charles T. Pratt died recently in the 
Batavia, N. Y., hospital, aged 76. With 
his father he formerly conducted a flour 
mill at Indian Falls under the firm name 
C. T. & W. F. Pratt. For the past five 
years he had been operating a large dairy 
farm. 

Dwight B. Ladu, state engineer, «as- 
serts that the state barge canal, to carry 
the tonnage to which it is entitled, should 
have at least 1,500 barges of not less 
than 500 tons capacity each, and that 
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2,000 or more such barges can be profit- 
ably utilized in canal traffic. 

Frank L. Slade has been appointed to 
succeed M. L. White as Buffalo repre- 
sentative of the Trans-Marine Corpora- 
tion. Mr. White will represent the new 
Eastern Steamship Co. at Montreal. Mr. 
White has been traffic representative for 
the Lackawanna Steel Corporation. 

The new wholesale feed firm, the Col- 
lard-Meyer Co., has opened offices at 425 
Chamber of Commerce Building. The 
members of the firm are E. B. Collard, 
formerly manager of the business con- 
ducted by his father, who died recently; 
and Carleton J. Meyer, formerly of the 
Chippewa Feed & Grain Co. 

At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Inland Lakes & River 
Rapid Transit Co., arrangements were 
completed for financing the construction 
of the first of a series of electric barges 
which the company plans to operate on 
the state canal. The company will use 
old type barges until its new fleet is 
completed. 

Safe wreckers who lowered themselves 
through a skylight after climbing over 
several roofs overpowered the night 
watchman in the wholesale grocery of 
Witkop & Holmes, 145 Swan Street, 
Buffalo. After binding the. watchman 
they stole $2,000 from a wrecked safe, 
and gold watches, offered as premiums, 
yalued at $1,000. 

The full personnel of the new board 
of directors of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change, which organized for the ensuing 
year by electing Edwin M. Husted presi- 
dent, is: Mr. Husted, William J. Hein- 
old, William E. Townsend, Frank E. 
Henry, James G. McKillen, Frederick 
A. MéLellan, Henry W. Hudson, Harry 
T. Burns and George P. Urban. 

P. D. FAHNEsTOCK. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y.—There has been a 
little better demand for hard wheat 
flours. Inquiry is practically all con- 
fined to established brands. Sales are 
mostly close to the spot basis, with ship- 
ping directions either accompanying the 
orders, or an understanding that they 
will not be long delayed. 

Going prices on hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $7.75@8 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $7.75@8; bakers’ 
patent, $7.60@7.65, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $7.50, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; first clears, $6.25@ 
6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6.25; low grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

Sales of soft wheat flours have again 
been light. Some mills have advanced a 
shade and are offering established brands 
at $6.70@6.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7. 

With feed prices not affecting graham 
flour as it does some other flours, prices 


_are steady, with established brands of- 


fered at $6.40@6.45 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston, practically all shipments in 
mixed cars. Entire wheat steady at $7.40 
@1%7.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
with most sales for small lots. 

There has been more inquiry for rye 
flour, and while sales have not been large 
they show some improvement. Prices 
steady, with best white brands offered at 
$5.40@5.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. Mills are still sold ahead and, while 
in position to take on some business, are 
not suffering for orders. Western brands 
show little activity, white being offered 
at $6.50 bbl, and medium and dark at 
$6.25, all cotton 98’s. 

Feed aside from the likelihood that 
present prices cannot long continue, is 
the strong factor in the situation. Mills 
are still sold ahead or barely caught up 
on orders. However, the trade is buy- 
ing only for prompt shipment. Some 
mills have advanced prices 50c ton. The 
going quotations: spring bran, $35@ 
37.50 ton, sacked, mostly mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $40; winter bran, $85, 
jobbing; spring middlings, $36@39.50, 
sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; lo- 
cal, $40; winter middlings, $86, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed steady at $84@35, 
sacked, mostly local. Western feeds 


have been in fair demand all week. Prices 
are steady, with ground oats selling at 
$88 ton and corn meal at $36, both bulk, 


jobbing. Corn meal, table quality, steady 
at $50 ton, sacked, mostly small lots, 
local. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester Mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bet) 26-84 pas go ces ccccbes 7,400 40 
Previous week ............ 6,300 34 


Of this week’s total, 5,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter, and 600 
rye. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp.—Flour acted strangely 
and most disappointingly during the late 
advance in wheat. While hard wheat 
stock managed to score a modest gain, 
notably in the case of springs, near-by 
soft winter goods failed to budge an 
inch, 

Springs were generally pushed up with 
wheat, but there was no activity, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.10@7.35; 
standard patents, $6.60@6.85,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Only 
straggling sales were made, and then at 
prices representing only about half the 
advance in wheat. The buying was for 
imperative needs, and with no thought of 
anticipating wants. 

Hard winters were nominally higher, 
but not salable at much advance, short 
patents at the close ranging nominally 
$6.75@7; straights, $6.25@6.50,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. One 
of the fancy short patents was held up 
to $7.10, cotton, but very fine stock was 
obtainable at $6.90 and failed to go at 
that. 

Soft winters were irregular and water- 
logged, short patents closing nominally 
at $6.50@6.75; near-by straights, $5.50@ 
5.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@1éc less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. The West was asking up to $7 
for patent, with a few willing to take 
25c less, but the trade recently bought 
at $6.30, cotton, and was content to rest 
on its laurels. 

City mills ran half time, and reported 
fair domestic sales and a better export 
inquiry. They revised their flour quota- 
tions by shading some brands and ad- 
vancing others, and reduced feed 50c ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 33,673 
bbls; destined for export, 18,954. 

NOTES 

Of the 290,657 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending April 21, 288,954 
were destined for export. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
April 21 was 1,619,266 bus, 512,227 do- 
mesiic and 1,107,039 Canadian or bonded. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 10,932 bbls flour and 
1,241,493 bus grain—490,067 wheat, 471,- 
427 corn, 100,000 oats and 179,999 rye. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.50 bu; domestic wheat, $1.50; 
corn, $1; rye, $1; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Louis E. Bartell, a retired grain and 
feed merchant of this city, and one of 
the oldest members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, died on April 10 after a brief 
illness, aged 68, 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to April 21, 1923, 367,919 bus; 
year ago, 483,941. Range of prices for 
the week ending April 21, 85@921,c; 
last year, 645, @691,¢. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market 
at 144c under No. 2 red winter, as 
against 31,4c under the previous week 
and 1,c under last year. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to April 21, 1923, 1,129,320 bus; 
same period last year, 932,289. Range 
of prices for the week ending April 21, 
$1.15@1.381%4; last year, $1.10@1.46. 

Baltimore has broken ground for its 
$50,000,000 harbor improvements. The 
start was made April 10 at McComas 
Street, where dredging was commenced 
for a 2,400-foot bulkhead, to be followed 
when completed by piers, warehouses, 
track facilities and channel improve- 
ments. The harbor engineer says the 
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city will go straight through with its 
whole programme. 

The wholesale grocers of Washington 
will hold their annual convention at Bal 
timore in May, on invitation of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. and Mc 
Cormick & Co., of this city, who wil! 
throw open their plants for the inspec 
tion of the visitors. 

The Hansen Produce Co., Inc., grain 
exporter, New York, will be represented 
in this market after May 1 by Jolin 
George Oehrl, who represented the W. || 
Muller & Co., Inc., grain exporter, New 
York, until it was absorbed by the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co. 

Recent visitors to this market were 
Alphonse Mennel, president Mennel Mi! 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio; F. B. Stubs, 
sales manager Wells (Minn.) Flour 
Mills; W. Benkert, export mana-cr 
Armour Grain Co., and Frank FE. \|- 
strin, of Stein, Alstrin & Co. grin, 
Chicago. 

J. B. William Hax, of G. A. Hax & 
Co., grain, hay and feed, has gone to ‘he 
Pacific Coast for a little sightseeing 5 :\<1 
recreation, accompanied by his wife. ‘le 
will. be gone about six weeks, and jiis 
itinerary will include Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Yosemite Valley, Seattle, 5.\/t 
Lake City, the Grand Canyon, etc. 


Cuartes H. Dons: 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—There was little four 
Selling locally during the week en ng 


April 21, although the advance in what 
quickened interest to some extent. 

The decision of the Supreme Cort 
in the case of the Chicago Board of 
Trade against the future trading act 'ad 
little effect upon the views of the tride 
here. In fact, the decision was discov nt- 
ed to a great extent and the depres.ing 
effect upon the market, so far as | cal 
buying was concerned, was nil. 

There are still a good many se‘lers 
who are willing to quote very low prices 
in order to get a capacity business. ‘e- 
selling is said to be difficult under prvs- 
ent conditions, even though holders of 
good-sized lots of flour may have boucht 
when prices were much lower than at 
present. 

Compared with the previous weck, 
prices are generally 15@25c bbl higher. 
This is especially true of spring «nd 
soft winter wheat flours, hard winter 
wheat grades being only slightly higher. 

Rye flour is 10@15c bbl higher, but de- 
mand continues slow and few sales are 
reported. Corn meal is firmly held wn- 
der a stronger market for the wlwle 
grain. Oatmeal is very dull and nominal. 


DEATH OF BERNARD CORR 
Bernard Corr, a veteran Boston news- 
paper man, died at his home in Dor- 
chester, Mass., April 20, at the age of 
94 years. He was associated many yeiirs 
with Hugh O’Brien, once mayor of bos- 
ton, in publishing the Shipping List. 
Later he became commercial editor of 
the old Boston Journal. For many yeirs 
he was editor of the weekly market re- 
port of the Boston Chamber of Coin- 
merce, besides being Boston correspoi- 
ent for a number of trade papers in 
other cities. He retired from active 
business life several years ago. 


Louis W. DePass 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapeteHiaA, Pa.—Flour limits were 
generally advanced early in the we k, 
but buyers were unwilling to follow (ie 
rising views of manufacturers, and tiie 
volume of business consummated wis 
small, Transactions were mostly in s}'»t 
goods, which were available at conc: s- 
sions. 

NOTES 

F. J. Allen, of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., was a recent visitor 
on ’change. 

Milton F. Baringer, grain and feed 
merchant, has returned from Pasade':', 
Cal., where he spent the past two mont!'s. 

The Cunard Steamship Co. announ:’s 
that arrangements have been complet d 
for an increased service from this po't. 
The vessels are to trade on schedule tie 
between Philadelphia and London. ‘I '1e 
Vellavia will leave Philadelphia May '*, 
the Vennonia June 2, the Verbanio June 
12, and the Venusia June 22, The vesse's 
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will load and discharge at the Dock 
Street piers, now leased by the company. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad announces 
that the Philadelphia Terminal Division 
established a new record in 1922, when 
§,683,080 bus grain were handled by the 
floating equipment department. The pre- 
vious high mark was 2,942,010 bus han- 
died in 1921. The equipment consists of 
two floating — elevators, five barges 
and one tug boat. 

At a meeting of the Maritime Ex- 
change the following directors were cho- 
sen: J. S. W. Holton, William O. Hemp- 
stead, William M. Kerr, Nathan Hay- 
ward, Walter T. Roach, Frank Munn 
Walker and H. Birchard Taylor. The 
members asked that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad be asked to increase the size of 
its grain terminals at Girard Point. 

B. Hoff Knight, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, announces 
the appointment of Charles F. Seeger as 
assistant manager of the bureau. For 16 
years he was connected with the North- 
ern Pacific Railway as general agent in 
Philaielphia, and later in Chicago and 
New York, and more recently was traffic 
manazer of the Garland Steamship Co. 

William E. Hahn and Samuel Rosen- 
baum have been appointed equity re- 
ceivers by the United States district 
court to wind up the affairs of the E. E. 
Delp Grain Co. The assets are stated 
to be less than $50,000, and it is declared 
that ihe firm’s credit has been so dissi- 
pated that it cannot borrow money with 
which to pay its debts, amounting to 
$175,000. Edmund E. Delp and Au- 
gust !’. Gruber constitute the firm. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DuivtH, Minn.—Nothing calculated 
to encourage buyers of flour to make 
purchsses developed during the week 
ending April 21. An occasional small 
order was booked but, generally, things 
were «t a standstill. Nothing promising 
any immediate betterment of this condi- 
tion is in sight. Even shipping instruc- 
tions on standing business were difficult 
to get. 

In the durum flour market the demand 
is sluggish. Inquiry has subsided except 
for an occasional small lot. Some bids 
came in, but the figures were too low. 
Shipping instructions are coming in 
slowly. 

The rye flour market continues to be 
a purely local affair. Other mills seem 
to be making lower prices to the outside 
trade than the mill here. 

The demand for millfeed available for 
quick shipment is good, but there is little 
interest shown in the market. Sales were 
limited to the surplus mills have after 
taking care of old bookings, and were 
confined to mixed cars with flour. One 
mill ran full time and the other part 
time, and the output of feed was not 
of much consequence. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
mer! 1hB ee. ass etch 10,235 28 
Previous week 14,105 38 
Last year ....... + 18,691 51 
Two years ago 7,395 21 





No let-up in the movement of grain 
from the country to terminals is as yet 
Especially is this true of 
durum wheat and rye. 

Rye stocks in elevators are 10,246,000 
bus, and the movement from the country 
Is active. Receipts from Aug. 1 to 
April 21 were 39,400,000 bus, against 13,- 
600,000 a year ago. 

P. H. Ginder, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., W. B. Joyce, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., and G. P. Harbison, of the 
Harbison Commission Co., have returned 
from eastern trips. 

Receipts of flour by railroads from in- 
terior points for shipment by water from 
Duluth-Superior aggregated 38,000 bus 
in the week ending April 21, and there 
are now here 210,000 bbls. In addition, 
there is a fair amount of millfeed. 

At the close of business, April 21, 
stocks of wheat in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators were 19,390,000 bus, of which 
9,961,000 were durum and the remainder 
Spring. Last year at this date the total 
Was 5,200,000 bus, of which 4,090,000 
Were durum. 


Benjamin Stockman, general manager 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., who has 
been visiting in the West for several 
weeks, was married April 24 at Long 
Beach, Cal., to Miss Mary E. McDeety. 
The bride is a sister of Mrs, Luther B. 
Arnold, of Duluth. 

In the week ending April 21, trading 
in cash spring wheat was light, with both 
mills a elevators participating. Only 
a couple of elevators are now actively in- 
terested in taking durum wheat. Low 
grade and all of the red durum were in 
demand for shipping. . 

Some of the Duluth-Superior elevators 
are about filled, which has reduced the 
number of buyers for cash offerings. 
However, some houses still have storage 
space, and even if navigation is delayed 
for some time longer, all houses will not 
be plugged. Stocks, April 23, were about 
25,000,000 bus, or about 1,750,000 greater 
than last year. 

Flaxseed futures declined heavily on 
April 23, the prices under steady selling 
breaking 83,@9%,c. With the opening 
of navigation, Argentine flaxseed may 
later arrive from the lower lakes, and 
this was one of the leading bearish influ- 
ences. Spot No. 1 declined Ic to 17c 
over May, with no closing price reported 
for to arrive. Elevator buyers are out 
of the market, which is entirely left to 
crushers. Stocks at Duluth-Superior are 
down to 10,000 bus. 

F, G. Cartson. 


REDUCED WHEAT ACREAGE 


(Continued from page 376.) 


Inp1anapous, Inp.—Seeding and plow- 
ing for corn have made fair progress, 
but conditions generally are unfavorable 
for farm work, says J. H. Armington, 
meteorologist for the Indianapolis 
weather bureau, in. his weekly report. 
Owing to continued cold weather the 
growth of grains and grasses has been 
slow, but fields are green in the central 
and southern parts of the state, where 
conditions have been improved by heavy 
rainfall. Loss from winter killing is 
generally reported light in the northern 
and central portions, but heavier in the 
south, where some fields are being 
plowed under. 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The report of the 
Indiana legislative bureau on crops gives 
the condition of winter wheat at 78 per 
cent of normal, which is 12 per cent be- 
low the average shown in the December 
condition and five points under the April 
1 10-year average. On this report the 
crop for 1993 is estimated at 29,640,000 
bus. The acreage seeded last fall to- 
taled 2,221,000 acres, of which some has 
been winter killed and will be plowed up. 
March is reported to have been the most 
destructive of any of the winter months 
in Indiana. The condition of rye is re- 
ported to be 83 per cent of an average, 
which is nine points under the condition 
reported April 1 last year. The acreage 
was reduced last fall quite materially. 
The crop is estimated from present con- 
dition at 4,000,000 bus. Farm labor sup- 
ply is below the demand, at 77 per cent, 
compared with 101 per cent last year at 
this time. 

Torepo, Oxn1o—The weather turned 
much warmer and more seasonable at 
the close of the week ending April 21. 
As a result, it will be possible to deter- 
mine more accurately the damage done 
to: wheat rrom previous unfavorable con- 
ditions, alternate freezing and thawing, 
pulling and winter kill. Already many 
fields show notable improvement, but 
there is a rather uneven, spotted condi- 
tion over the state, and frequently in 
the same field. The most that can be 
said now is that some fields look good, 
some not so good, some doubtful and 
occasionally one looks like a loss. 

Rocuesten, N. Y.—Farmers are gen- 
erally plowing, but are behind with their 
work. Instead of the bulk of the oat 
crop being sown in April as_ usual, 
farmers will be lucky if they get through 
by May 10. The acreage will be consid- 
erably under average, due to the lateness 
of the season and acute shortage of farm 
help. Winter wheat has come through in 
fair condition, but it needs warm rains. 

Seattite, Wasu.—Heavy general rains 
fell in the week ending April 21 through- 
out the grain growing sections of the 
Pacific Northwest, and were of great 
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benefit, as the winter wheat ..was..begin-. 


ning to suffer for lack of-meisture. It 
is now of good promise, and spring seed- 
ing is being continued under highly fav- 
orable soil conditions. 

Great Faris, Mont.—Reports from 
many sections of central Montana indi- 
cate that the winter wheat crop of this 
territory will be somewhat better than 
was forecast a month ago. The weather 
has brought the wheat plant forward 
with greater vigor than then seemed 
probable. According to the co-operative 
crop reporting service, however, winter 
wheat of the state stood at 71 per cent 
of normal on April 1, compared with an 
88 per cent overage for the past 10 
years. Spring seeding has been very 
general during the past 10 days. The la~- 
bor shortage is of serious proportions, 
but it is believed that the acreage will 
at least equal the average for the past 
five years. 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Very little winter 
wheat was winter killed, but high winds 
in March necessitated considerable re- 
seeding in the lighter soils in western 
Umatilla County. Over most of the 
state winter wheat is good to excellent, 
and is making rapid growth. Seeding 
of spring grain is proceeding rapidly, 
and nea ly over in some localities. Early 
sown grain is germinating well. 

Ocpen, Uran.— Weather conditions 
have been ideal for plowing and other 
spring work, farmers reporting excellent 
progress in all parts of Utah and south- 
ern Idaho. Recent rains have improved 
the condition of winter wheat and pro- 
vided moisture for spring sown grain. 
The conditions throughout the two states 
are generally better than one year ago, 
according to the weather bureau reports. 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The average con- 
dition of winter wheat apparently 
changed but little in the period from 
April 1 to 15, as is shown in the semi- 
monthly crop report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Con- 
ditions as reported are very variable. 
Improvement is noticeable in many areas, 
while in others damage from winter kill- 
ing, the freezing weather in March and 
early April and heaving of the ground 
has become increasingly evident. Late 
sown wheat has suffered the most. Win- 
ter rye and barley were generally better 
rooted than the wheat, and are showing 
up in good condition generally. 


Northwest Crop Conditions 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, in its opening crop report for 
1923 says: “Our reports indicate there is 
sufficient moisture over the entire terri- 
tory to start a crop. During March we 
had general rains in the southern dis- 
tricts, and heavy snows in the northern. 
This moisture has thoroughly soaked the 
ground. 

“This spring seems to show many of 
the same characteristics as last year, and 
seeding apparently is being started about 
the same time, and under much the same 
conditions. The weather during the past 
week has been cold, and the ground has 
frozen each night. No work has been 
done in the fields in the northern areas, 
~~ not until late in the day in the cen- 
tral. 

“Seeding has become quite general in 
southern Mfnnesota and parts of South 
Dakota. Some of our reports indicate 
that 50 per cent of the wheat has been 
sown in these districts, and a large 
percentage of oats and barley. 

“In northern South Dakota and south- 
ern North Dakota seeding has started, 
but has not become general, while in the 
extreme northern parts no work has beeh 
done. There is ample seed wheat in the 
territory to meet all requirements. 

“It is rather early to receive definite 
reports as to the condition of winter rye. 
Last fall, however, the soil was inclined 
to be a little dry when seeding was being 
done, and it is possible that there may 
have been some damage. 

“There are some complaints of the 
shortage of farm help in North Dakota. 
The increased demand of the industrial 
centers has attracted much of the labor 
that formerly migrated to North Dakota 
and Montana for farm work. 

“Generally speaking, farm conditions 
are normal. Farmers have plenty of feed 
grain and hay, and stock came through 
the winter in good shape. Considerable 
plowing was done last fall and farmers 
are well up with their work. 
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“With favorable weather, seeding will 
become general over the entire territory 
within the next few days.” 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page $77.) 

London exchange is quoted ‘by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.64% ; 
three-day, $4.64; 60-day, $4.6314...Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.05, 

T. A. Linfitt, sales manager State Mill 
& Elevator, Grand.Forks, N. D.,. re- 
turned’ April 23 from a trip through 
southern and central states territory. 


H. A. Milner, of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, is in Min- 
neapolis and will have charge of produc- 
tion at the company’s new bag factory 
here. 

Frances W. Fitzharris, formerly sales 
manager for the Wernig Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, is now one of the sales 
force of the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 

D. O. McHugh, secretary Grain Ex- 
change, Calgary, Alta., is in Minneapo- 
lis this week visiting his brother, John 
G.’ McHugh, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Charles H. Sanborn, vice president 
and general sales manager of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
attend the Illinois bakers’ convention at 
Peoria this week. 

Opening of navigation on the Great 
Lakes will be unexpectedly delayed on 
account of ice conditions in the river 
near Detroit. The first eastbound 
steamers are not expected to sail until 
after May 1. : 

The National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association will give a cup to the farmer 
who exhibits the best samples of durum 
wheat at the county or state fairs in 
North Dakota this fall. The association 
is working through the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 

E. J. Dalby, of Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of The Wolf Co., 
recently secured an order for seven 
Wolf-Dawson wheat washers for the new 
mill under construction at Buffalo, N. 
Y., for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Based on the close today (April 24), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
for wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.12 
bu, No. 1 northern $1.10;, in, southern 
Minnesota, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.12; in central North, Dakota, No. 
1 dark $1.10, No. 1 northern $1.08; in 
central Montana, No. 1 dark 97c, No. 1 
northern 95c, 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, last week shipped seven Car- 
ter disc separators to England, two to 
Australia, and one each to China, India 
and Chile. The company has installed 
two oat machines for the Oklahoma City | 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., two for the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and one each for the Collin County Mill 
& Elevator Co., McKinney, Texas, Wil- 
liam ry | Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and Trenton (IIl.) Milling Co. Also 
a seed machine for the Faith Milling Co., 
Mahnomen, Minn., and the Trenton (IIl.) 
Milling Co. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS ELEVATORS 

Wiwnirec, Man.—The Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co. Ltd. is  study- 
ing further requirements necessary for 
the incoming season’s trade. Relative to 
this, and among other improvements and 
enlargements, the company is adding 
four new elevators to its facilities in 
western Canada. The elevator at Do- 
minion City, Man., is under construction, 
while another at Guernsey, Sask., is com- 
pleted. Contracts for the two others in 
Saskatchewan have been let, one of which 
will be at Climax and the other at Fron- 
tier. The elevator at Dominion City 
takes the place of the old one at that 
point which was destroyed during the 
winter. The remaining three are at en- 


tirely new points. 
L. E. Gray. 


The price of wheat in Spain is still 
higher than in 1917, and 50 per cent high- 
er than in 1914, indicating that wheat 
cannot be grown in that country in 
competition with North and South Amer- 
ica and that much of her wheat land 
must be devoted to more remunerative 








crops. 
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New orders are extremely meager, and 
old ones, domestic and export, are about 
ground out. As a result, milling opera- 
tions fell off this week. 

There is very little oriental flour in- 
quiry, and sales of Pacific northwestern 
flour so far this month have been negli- 
gible. Canadian mills have made mod- 
erate sales since April 1, and have a 
good deal of flour to go forward during 
the next 60 days on previous bookings. 

Oriental representatives of Pacific 
Coast mills report that liberal stocks 
of Canadian flour are seen at all Chinese 
ports, and that substantial shipments 
made by Mississippi valley mills via Gulf 
ports have been received in China since 
Jan. 1, mostly clears, but also consider- 
able low grade. 

United Kingdom markets show no in- 
terest in Pacific flour, and it is now 
three months since any of consequence 
has been shipped from this coast in that 
direction. 

The only flour moving for export from 
the north Pacific Coast is to South and 
Central America, and this movement is 
of small volume. 

Nominal quotations for soft winter 
wheat flour are: blue-stem family patent, 
$7.50 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; Washing- 
ton bakers patent and pastry, basis cot- 
ton 98's, $6.70@6.90 and $5.70@6.05, re- 
spectively. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Montana, $6.90@7.90 bb]; Dakota, $7.90@ 
8.55; Kansas, $6.90@7.50; Washington, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheat, $6.90@7.30. 

There is little demand for millfeed, 
and prices are unchanged since a week 
ago, Washington mill-run being quoted 
at $30 ton in straight cars, delivered, 
transit points. Montana mills are not 
quoting for early shipment. Montana 
mixed feed, June shipment, is quoted at 
$30@31 ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
erls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

April 16-21 ........ 52,800 
Previous week ..... 52,800 17,158 32 
WOOF BHO cccccocss 52,800 17,780 34 
Two years ago .... 52,800 7,589 14 
Three years ago ... 52,800 39,713 75 
Four years ago ... 46,800 31,498 67 
Five years ago .... 46,800 27,820 59 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
April 15-21 ........ 57,000 ° 32 
Previous week .... 57,000 21,806 38 
WOOP GOO scccccccss 57,000 21,298 37 
Two years ago .... 57,000 26,302 46 
Three years ago ... 57,000 33,458 59 
Four years ago ... 57,000 22,183 38 
Five years ago .... 57,000 33,672 59 


bah Mien interior mills in Wash- 
ington, on and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended April 14, 1923, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 129,000 bbls of 
flour, made 44,561, or 35 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 75,842 made the previous 
fortnight by 27 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 148,289 bbls, or 51 per cent 
of capacity. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 

Pacific Coast cities are up in arms con- 
cerning the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to transconti- 
nental rates to coast terminals. 

For many years the transcontinental 
railroads have based their rate making 
policy on the maintenance of so-called 


reasonable rates to intermediate points 
and lower rates to Pacific Coast termi- 
nals where they meet water competition. 
The carriers applied some time ago to 
the Commission for fourth section re- 
lief, proposing to name lower rates to 
coast points in order to meet water com- 
petition without changing the rates to 
intermediate points. 

The Commission denied this applica- 
tion on the ground that the collateral 
losses of revenue of eastern lines might 
reduce the general net earnings of the 
railroads affected by the change. There- 
upon the transcontinental carriers filed a 
tariff reducing the rates to all interme- 
diate points to exactly the same basis 
that it was proposed to reduce them to 
terminal points. All Pacific Coast cities 
filed a protest against this tariff, asking 
for its suspension, but this the Commis- 
sion has denied. 

Pacific Coast cities do not object to 
the granting of reasonable rates to inter- 
mediate points, but do object to the 
making of rates which will deprive them 
of trade territory which they have en- 
joyed for half a century, in order to en- 
able middle western cities to replace 
them there. 

Back-haul rates from the Pacific 
Coast are not reduced, but rates from 
Chicago are. From Chicago to Spokane, 
a distance of about 1,880 miles, for in- 
stance, the rate on nails is $1; the rate 
on this commodity from Pacific Coast 
cities to Spokane, a distance of about 
355 miles, is 70c. In other words, for 
19 per cent of the distance coast pro- 
ducers pay 70 per cent of the rate. 


NOTES 


Japan has been in the market for new 
crop wheat this week, bidding $39.50 
ton for club, f.a.s., here. Exporters de- 
mand $40. 

The Washington Wheat Growers, As- 
sociated, decided this week, by a vote of 
1,223 of its active members against 575, 
to continue the organization. 

The Bunge Western Grain Corporation 
has been adopted as the name under 
which Bunge & Co., of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, will operate on the Pacific Coast. 

Shipments of flour to the. Orient have 
fallen off sharply. Seattle and Tacoma 
oriental exports for the first half of 
April were only 40,746 bbls, against 194,- 
705 the previous fortnight. 

The hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission set for May 8 at 
Helena and May 12 at Seattle, in re- 
gard to the 7c differential on Montana 
grain and grain products exported from 
the Pacific Coast, have been indefinitely 
postponed. 

Out-of-town millers in Seattle this 
week included F. L. Shull, Portland 
Flour Mills Co., D. A. Pattullo, Crown 
Mills, and M. G. Russi, Rose City Mill- 
ing Co., Portland; W. B. Shaffer, Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash; F. B. Burke, Sperry Flour Co., 
and C. E. Curran, Tacoma Grain Co., 
Tacoma; D. R. Fisher, Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co., Spokane, and H. S. Murray, 
the Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon. 


UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran.—Market conditions for 
wheat in the intermountain districts re- 
main practically unchanged, with very 
little grain moving to terminals. Mills 
are running on stored grain and receipts 
from country elevators. The flour mar- 
ket has strengthened slightly, with in- 
quiries more numerous from the south- 
eastern states. Local trade, as well as 
California shipments, has also increased. 


NOTES 

The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. has ordered 
the payment of $315,000 in preferred 
stock dividends. This stock is largely 
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held by the Mormon church. No divi- 
dends were paid on common stock. 


Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has been named chair- 
man of the Boys’ Week committee ar- 
ranging for a demonstration by boys 
throughout the first week in May; 4,000 
youngsters are expected to participate. 

A. P. Bigelow, cashier of the Ogden 
State Bank and treasurer of the Hylton 
Flour Mills, Inc., has been chosen vice 
president and director of the Weber 
Club and Ogden Chamber of Commerce, 
succeeding Orva] Adams, who resigned 
on removal to Salt Lake City. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


OREGON 


PortLanv, Orecon.—Local trade in 
flour was of fair volume in the week 
ending April 21, and with wheat firm, 
prices were maintained without difficulty 
at $7.55 for family patents, $7.05 for 
bakers hard wheat and $7.30 for bakers 
blue-stem patents. No export trade of 
consequence was reported. 

The millfeed market was steady, with 
a smaller movement than in previous 
weeks. Mill-run is listed at $34 ton, and 
middlings at $46. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

April 15-21 ........ 57,000 28,263 49 
Previous week .... 57,000 32,685 57 
Re OD ic tee anes 57,000 21,552 37 
Two years ago .... 48,000 21,180 44 
Three years ago ... 48,000 47,326 98 
Four years ago .... 42,600 33,423 78 
Five years ago .... 33,000 25,199 76 


Exporters were in the market most of 
the week for club wheat to fill parcel 
sales, and there was also a demand for 
limited quantities of milling wheat. Of- 
ferings were not large of any grades, 
and the market was generally firm. 
Closing bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.35 bu; soft white and western white, 
$1.26; hard winter, northern spring and 
western red, $1.19. 


The feed grains have been fairly active, - 


particularly corn. Last bids: No. 2 east- 
ern yellow corn $37 ton, No. 3 $36.50; 
36-lb natural oats $36, 38-lb $36.50, 36-lb 
clipped $34.50; 44-lb barley $34, 40-lb 
$33.50. 


* * 


A campaign is planned by the Oregon 
Agricultural College to induce farmers 
in the Willamette valley to plant wheat 
of a more uniform variety. That now 
being received from the valley is a mix- 
ture of red and white, and often con- 
tains a large proportion of vetch. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—Feedstuffs con- 
tinue in strong demand, and the price 
has advanced $1 per ton. The strongest 
market continues to be . Pacific Coast 
territory, but other outlets afford slight- 
ly better than average demand. Flour 
quotations remain unchanged. Prices: 
patent flour $7 bbl, and first clear $5, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. Bran $27 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $29, same terms. 


NOTES 


With fancy dark hard winter wheat 
commanding $1 bu and the price of 
fancy dark northern spring wheat pegged 
at $1.10, farmers who had been holding 
their wheat for market improvement are 
letting it go, and country elevators are 
getting what little remains for sale. 

Spontaneous combustion is believed to 
have been the cause of a fire that did 
considerable damage to the roof of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co.’s plant in this 
city on April 16. The loss was covered 
by insurance and was of such a nature 
that it will not interfere with the com- 
pany’s shipments of flour. 

A contract has been awarded to Nel- 
son & Pederson, of Butte, for the erec- 
tion of a new bakery building at 624 
South Dakota Street, to cost $9,000. It 
is to be used by the California Bakery 
Co., one of the established bakeries of 
the Copper City, having a daily rating of 
6,000 loaves. The expansion will give it 
modern and well-equipped facilities for 
handling its business. 

John Nelson, a grain burer for the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator 
Co., has been receiving treatment at the 
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course of his duties at the mill recently. 
He lost a nail from one of his fingers 
and blood poison resulted. It was at 
first thought that amputation would }, 
necessary, but that danger now seems 
eliminated. 

The Montana railway commission's 
fight on the wheat rate established |) 
roads of the state to the west coasi, 
wherein there was a so-called preference 
“export rate” that was 7c lower than the 
local rate, will be heard by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Seattle on May 
12, when the objection of the Commis- 
sion directed against the tariff made hy 
the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway 
Co, will be subject to inquiry. The state 
commission urges that the rate as made 
to the coast only is discriminatory, «nd 
has asked that a similar rate be made to 
Minneapolis, but that has been com- 
bated by the department of puilic 
works, as intervenor, on the ground that 
the rate not only was not confiscatory 
but that it had the advantage of ¢on- 
serving railroad equipment. 

According to an interpretation of the 
law by the Montana supreme court. a 
seed lien takes preference over all {her 
liens and incumbrances as to the crop 
covered by it. That view was enunci:ted 
in an opinion handed down in a case in 
which the First National Bank of Sav- 
age was defendant, because of its /ien 
covering a crop grown by Nic Zeinit. 
Zeimit had negotiated a loan from other 
parties for $2,520, giving a chattel mort- 
gage covering his crop of wheat. There- 
after he borrowed from the defendant 
bank $904 with which to buy his seed, 
and a lien was filed by the bank on his 
wheat crop. Zeimit paid the bank the 
seed loan, and suit was brought to re- 
cover that amount under the chuitel 
mortgage. The supreme court holds that 
the trial court was correct in its view 
that the seed lien takes precedence over 
any and all incumbrance that might ‘est 
against a crop so covered. 


Joun A. Curry. 





CAR AND LABOR SHORTAGE FEARED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Because a revival 
in industry is demanding a large share of 
both commodities, shortages in both }ox 
cars and labor are being predicted by 
transportation and labor bureau officials 
in the Southwest for the time when the 
binders start through the wheat fic!ds 
late in June. It is estimated that there 
will be a demand for at least 30,000 |iir- 
vest hands in Kansas this year. 

The fact that two basic industrics— 
packing houses and steel mills—have in- 
creased wages within the past few wecks, 
indicates that common labor is ascending 
in price. Other industries are also |)id- 
ding for men, according to the govern- 
ment employment bureau here. Current 
prices of wheat will not allow agricul- 
tural interests to bid successfully in 
competition with industry. 

A moderate shortage of cars already 
exists with the railroads, due to demand 
from other than agricultural sources. A 
repetition of the situation of last sva- 
son, when numerous mills and elevators 
received no cars for long intervals atter 
harvest, is feared. In an attempt to pre- 
vent this, an effort is being made to 
have eastern industrial roads return 
western owned box cars to the granger 
lines before the grain starts to markct. 
It is said that Kansas transportation 
officials have not yet abandoned hope of 
having a box car pool in operation in 
the Kansas City territory by the time 
the cars are needed. 

Harvey E. Yantis 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minie- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to April 14, 


1923, with comparisons, in barrels (09's 
omitted): 
-—Output—, -——Exports— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ...11,844 9,747 158 35 
| ie Oe 430 307 eee “* 


Duluth;Superior 781 617 wee +: 
Outside mills .. 6,623 5,350 2 17 





Among the principal imports of Lat. ia 
are tural and industrial mach'n- 
ery, flour and rice. Foreign imports «re 
handicapped somewhat by high tariff 
duties, says Consul Hurley, Riga. 


Deaconess Hospital in Great Falls as 
the result of an injury received in the 
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CHICAGO, APRIL 21 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, 4 
sacks, per 196 Ibs., to the retail 
Dero 208 66200 00 be si oecce $7.65 @7.95 
Spring patents, jute............. 6.50@7.10 
Spring straights, jute............ 6.20@6.80 
Spring clears, jute...........+.. 5.10@5.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs., jute...... 3.50@4.20 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 7.25@7.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ $6.00@6.50 
Patent, 95 per cent............+- 5.50@6.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute.............. 4.60@5.10 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Pateni, southern, jute........... $6.35@6.75 
Straight, southern, jute.......... 5.80@6.20 
Clear, southern, jute............. 4.75 @5.25 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye ‘jour, white, jute, on bbl. whe 60@4.80 
Rye ‘our, standard, jute........ 4.30@4.50 


WHEAT—Shipping sales, 249.000 bus., all 
domestic. Receipts of all wheat were 242 
cars, against 271 last week, and 469 a year 
ago. No. 1 red $1.368@1.38§ bu., No. 2 red 
$1.34. @1.388, No. 3 red $1.308@1.328, No. 1 
hard $1.258@1.25%, No. 2 hard $1.25§@1.25§, 
No. 3 hard $1.23 @1.24%, No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.298@1.368, No. 2 dark $1.27§9@1.33§, 
No. 1 northern $1.24§ @1.259. 

CORN—Shipping sales, 595,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts. 672 cars, against 674 a year ago. 
No. mixed 81@81ljc bu., No. 3 mixed 
793@S0c, No. 4 mixed 794c, No. 2 yellow 
813@s lic, No, 3 yellow 80@813ic, No. 4 yel- 
low 79}@79§c, No. 2 white 81@81ljc, No. 3 
white 793@8lc. 

RYH—Receipts, 87 cars, compared with 
84a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 87c bu. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Much stronger and 
more active. Prices up $2, crushers and 
jobbers quoting at $45 ton for 32 per cent. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Corn flour was quoted 
at $2.00@2.05 per cwt., white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $1.95, white and yel- 
low cream meal $1.95, pearl and granulated 
hominy $1.95@2.00, oatmeal $2.864, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.574 per 
90-Ib. sack, 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 


grain (000’s omitted): 

-~Receipts—, —-, 

1923 1922 928 1922 
Flour, bbls.... 269 233 We 162 
Wheat, bus.... 540 378 264 445 
Corn, bus...... 1,264 1,108 580 2,099 
Oats, bus...... 1,201 879 841 1,268 
mee, DOB ce. c< 112 32 2 6 
Barley, bus.... 184 76 53 34 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 21 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.90@7.70 $8.75@9.05 
Spring straight ..... - 6.60@6.95 8.10@8.25 
Suet CHES fee ceecee 5.50@5.65 5.75@6.25 
Second clear ......... 4.10@5.10 4.50@5.25 
Kansas patent ....... 7.00@7.10 7.75@8.10 
Kansas straight ..... 6.50@6.65 7.35@7.65 
Rye flour, white...... 5.40@5.50 6.10@6.55 
Rye flour, straight.... 4.90@5.00 56.35@6.10 
Rye flour, dark....... 3.65@4.60 4.05@5.40 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs.... 2.00@2.05 1.60@1.65 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs.... 1.95@2.00 1.60@1.65 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs.... 2.00@2.05 1.60@1.65 


MILLFEED—Comparative prices, car lots, 


Per ton, in 100-lb. sacks: 

This year Last year 
Standard bran. a 50@30.50 $25.00@ 25.50 
Winter bran ..... 0.00@31.00 25.00@26.00 
St. fine middlings. 8. 50@30.50 25.00@26.00 
Flour Pre eet +» 32.00@32.50 27.50@28.50 
Med 0G. sissies sc 5.00@36.00 33.00@33.50 
Rye fond os «++ 29.50@30.00 24.00@25.00 
Hominy feed...... 33.50@34.00 22.50@23.00 


Reground oat feed 14.50@15.00 ....@.... 
Old process oil 


Meal widens 42.50@45.00 54.00@55.00 
Cottonseed ~ meal. | oe 62.00 ....@48.50 
Gluten feed...... ‘ +» @34.65 - @32.65 


WHEAT—Receipts, | 25 cars; last week, 
29; last year, 26. Closing prices: No. 1 
dark Dakota’ northern $1.27@1.34, No. 2 
$1.25@1.30, No. 3 $1.23@1.27, No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.86@1.38, No. 2 .$1.32@1.36, No. 3 
$1.28@1.32, No. 1 hard winter $1.26@1.27, 
No. 2 $1.25@1.26, No. 8 $1.22@1.25, No. 1 
mixed $131@1.84, No. 2 $1.26@1.33, No. 3 
$1.24@1. 

Ym ciaiiiei 48 cars; last week, 37; 
last year, 21. No. 1 closed at 844@844c, 
i. 2 84@849c, No. 3 83@84ic, No. 4 81@ 

CORN—Receipts, 152 cars; last week, 231; 
last year, 119. No. 3 white closed at 793@ 
79%c, No. 3 yellow 794@79%c, No. 3 mixed 
784 @794c. 

, OATS—Receipts, 121 cars; last week, 87; 

ae year,. 67. No. 3 white closed at 453@ 


36; las ee Receipts, 46 cars; last week, 
a last 71. Choice to fancy, bright, 
049-1». ‘vast, quotable at 76@77c, fair to 


good, 44@46-lb. test, 69@75c, light weight, 
40@43-lb. test, 65@69c, feed 63@65c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r——Receipts—, owe 


1923 1922 23 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 18,550 19,540 15,000 22,500 
Wheat, bus. 35,000 19,600 86,450 21,863 
Corn, bus. ..211,640°176,120 200,025 1,109,343 
Oats, bus. ..261,800 141,705 304,850 211,300 
Barley, bus. 72,680 115,340 77,100 54,460 
Rye, bus. ... 67,920 sk 130 30,200 99,160 
Feed, tons .. 210 1,020 8,181 7,682 





DULUTH, APRIL 21 
FLOUR—Nominal priceg today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib. 
cottons: 
1923 1922 

Family patent ...... $7.15@7.45 $8.40@8.70 
Bakers patent ...... 6.95@7.20 8.00@8.35 
First clear, jute...... 5.55@5.80 5.25@5.80 
Second clear, jute.... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
No. 2 semolina...... 6.65@6.90 7.75@8.00 
Durum patent 6.20@6.50 7.25@7.50 





RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure, white, $5.00; No. 2 straight, $4.70; No. 
3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 blend, $5.40; No. 8 rye, 
$4. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 


track, in cents per bushel: 
-~Dark northern—, -—Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No No. 2 
April .14.. 1303 1273 1263 1233 
April 16.. 128% 1254 1243 1214 
April 17.. 130 127 126 123 
April 18.. 1299 1268 1258 1228 
April 19.. 130§ 1278 1268 1238 
April 20.. 1293 1263 1253 1223 
April 21.. 130 127 126 123 
c—— Amber durum——,  -—Durum-, 
April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
24. 00% 1219@1243 1193@1233 1163 114% 


118 @122 115 113 
120 @123 116 114 


16.... 120 @123 
17.... 122 @124 


18.... 121§9@123g 1199@122§ 115g 1139 
19.... 122 @124 120 @123 116 114 
20.... 121 @123 119 @122 115 113 
21... 1214@1234 1193@122% 116% 114% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn 
No. 3 Oats Rye 
mixed No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
April 14..... 76% 414 @428 838 53@64 
April 16..... 75a 408 @41§ 814 53@64 
April 17..... 76 409@413 82% 53@64 
April 18..... 75 403@413 82a 53@64 
April 19..... 75% 409@419 8258 53@64 
April 20..... 74% 404 @413 82 53 @64 
April 21..... 743 398 @ 408 813 53@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


——Spring—_, c—Durum—, 
Sep 


May July a May July 
April 14.. 1283 1293 126 1173 117% 
April 16.. 126% 127 123 116 116 
April 17.. 128 129% 125 117 1174 
April 18.. 1278 129§ 1254 116% 1163 
April 19.. 128§ 130 126 117 117% 
April 20.. 1273 130 126 116 1163 
April 21.. 1283 1293 1253 1163 116§ 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring ...... 112 149 341 2 66 578 
Durum ....... 710 360 213 50 629 
Winter ...... eee 24 S: a0 20 2 
Totals ..... 822 5383 556 °*2 1361,209 
COFM cccsscces 79 58 ee 364 
GORE  sesrece ° 24 
Bonded ... - Sas gee eee 034 Ste 
RPS ~“cvcdcdecce 5627 186 176 ... 1 657 
Bonded ... © Chem: we imee” ced ERS 
Barley ....... 104 19 19 


Flaxseed .... 26 10 #72 16 9 13 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





c——Domestic ~. -—Bonded 
1928 1922 1921 ‘1923 _ 1921 
COP ose 289 7,019 564 
Oats ... 588 5,928 5,062 39 ee 
Rye - 10,245 4,176 211 73 os ps 
Barley . 502 460 73 #8678 11 1 
Flaxseed 10 87 1,674 gs oe 1 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 21, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000° s omitted): 


“het Stock 


Receipts by 
Ss —srade—_, 
923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 





bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dkn 
1, 2 nor 454 235 26 66 37 61 
3dkn 
3 nor 15 67 92 .... & 6 
All other 
spring 2,223 738 690 .. wa cae 
1, 2 am 
1,2 dur f§ 1,942 486 103 197 63 35 
All other 3 
durum .. 8,019 3,654 1,228 ch aa 16 
Winter .... oi 16 3 4 
Mixed ..... Seal beac. abe 235 119 138 
Totals «- 12,654 5,145 2,141 717 450 349 
FLAXSEED PRICES 
r—Close—_, 
Openin April 22 
April fs High Low Apr. 21 1922 
May ....$3.30 $3.37% $3.24% $8.32 $2.75 
July .... 3.18% 3.19 3.10% 3.11% 2.75 ~ 
Sept. .0.5 see eee cee e's 2.75 


ST, LOUIS, APRIL 21 


FLOUR — poete. nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Lou 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
 £ Se eer rrr tt $6.50@6.70 
REEL > Wie Viale Ss 60 bs co wesive ev ees 6.25@6.50 
EE: ME 8's > ae O48 ahs-0 aye 00 Heeee 4.50@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PACOME ccc ccccveseedeccccccvescees 6.00@6.50 
DEE. 2c ccren ha a edhe ween 4 5.25 @5.50 
ED” b.0'¥ 06.0006 46 coats ee eu ees 4.40@4.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
SE Sokg cd 60S 6.004064 005s 8204 ae 6.20@6.50 
ci PRP erceerereresercere 5.60@5.90 
PRS GHIRP ccccccdvccccecccemese - 4.50@4.80 
MILLFEED—Quotations, per ton, in 100- 
Ib. sacks: hard winter bran, $30.25@30.50; 
soft winter bran, $30.50@31; gray shorts, 
$33 @34. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 203 a A “= 
last week. Cash prices: red 
No. 3 red $1. it fe 39, No. ¥ 3 me | $1.33, No! 
2 hard $1.25@1 

Piande anoban 259 cars, against 290. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn 83c, No. 3 corn 82@ 
83c, No. 2 yellow 84c, No. 3 yellow 83@84c, 
No. 2 white 82@83c, No. 3 white 81@82c. 

OATS Receipts, 165 cars, against 227. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 47c; No. 3 oats, 
46@47c; No. 4 oats, 46c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 








Flour, bbls... 85,700 80,110 120,590 128,010 
Wheat, bus...543,600 300,000 589,720 392,360 
Corn, bus. -404,300 217,100 323,615 291,170 
Oats, bus. -614,000 208,000 587,300 251,330 
me, WER. cece BOO ceccsse 4,820 1,400 
Barley, bus... 16,000 1,600 5,840 1,670 
KANSAS CITY, APRIL 21 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
EE AA aG30 ane occas 40 04.0634 .04:9' $6.55 @6.85 
EN “5 -6'0-0 10.0.5 00.5.0 044040 HH OWS 5.65 @6.05 
Pe We” Gove ve'es bt esos 06s eee 4.70@5.00 
Second COMP ...wcccscccccccccese 4.30@4.55 
MILLFEED—Current quotations, in 100-1lb. 
sacks, per ton: bran, $28@28.50; brown 


shorts, $30@30.50; gray shorts, $32. 50@33. 

WHEAT—Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
ot. s0q 2-2. No. 2 $1.20@1.28, No. 3 $1.19@ 
1.27, No. 4 -17@1.26; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.31@1.35, No. 2 ree No. 3 $1.26@ 
1.33, No. 4 $1.20@1.27. 

CORN—Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
844c, No. 2 844c, No. 3 834c, No. 4 824@83c; 
yellow corn, No. 1 85c, No. 2 85c, No. 3 84%c, 
No. 4 83@83i4c; mixed corn, No. 1 83@84c, 
No. 2 83@84c, No. 3 82@83i4c, No. 4 814 @83c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
ae s—, -—Shipments—, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls.. 16,575 9,100 96,950 105,950 
Wheat, bus. . 878.859 675,000 703,350 1,124,550 
Corn, bus. ..451,250 230,000 296,250 113,750 
Oats, bus. ..353,600 35,700 178,500 82,500 
Rye, bus. .. 1,100 3,300 1,100 28,900 
Barley, bus.. 7,500 16,500 3,900 18,200 
Bran, tons .. 460 40 5,080 3,68 
Hay, tons 5,916 6,744 1,622 1,116 





BUFFALO, APRIL 21 
FLOUR—Prices, per barrei, in cotton, 98's, 


carloads: 

Best patent, spring.............. $7.70@7.95 
NE MINE Vg cae 6.d.0.0¢ 004 0.00.8 86 7.45 @7.65 
i Se ee sd hs56 6k0e 6 ean eure 5.80@6.05 
J A eee 5.85@5.60 
Sy CUE 505 60 00 05 69 cs ce cese's 5.25@5.35 

MILLFEED— Sacked 

BE Fadcccccescsccosevses $.....@32.75 
Standard middlings, ton....... ooes -@32.75 
Flour middlings, ton........... 35.25 @35.50 
eR rrr + «e+ «@37.00 
Hominy feed, white, ton....... 35.50@36.00 
Corn meal, coarse, ton......... 35.25 @35.75 
Cracked COrm, tOM....cccccceces 36.25@36.75 
Geetett BOSE, COM. cc ccveccccvece - @40.05 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton..,.... 43. 00@44. 00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, ton, 53.00@53.50 


Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, ton. 50.25@50.75 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton. 46.00@46.50 
WHEAT—No., 2 red winter offered at $1.48, 
Buffalo. 
CORN—Closing: No. 2 yellow, 9lic; No. 3 
yellow, 90@904c; No. 4 yellow, 864c. 
OATS—Closing: No. 2 white, 524@53c; 
No. 3 white, 514@52c; No. 4 white, 5l1c. 
BARLEY—Malting, 82@84c; feed, 74@78c, 
—on track, through billed. Malting in store, 


80@82ic; opening shipment, 78@80c. 
RYE—Nominally 94c, Buffalo. Little de- 
mand. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 21 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, 
cottons: 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent .......... 
Hard winter short patent ........ 
Hard winter straight ............ 
Soft winter short patent ........ 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 
Rye fiour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 
MILLFEED—Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $36@36.50; soft winter 
bran, $36.50@37; standard middlings, $35.50 
@36; flour middlings, $37.50@38.50; red dog, 
$40@41; city mills’ middlings, $35.50@36. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 290,657 bus; exports, 
490,067; stock, 1,619,266. Closing prices: 


in 98-lb 





spot No. 2 red winter, $1.41%; spot No, 2 


red winter, garlicky, $1.40; range of southern 
for week, $1.15@1.38%. 

CORN—Receipts, 73,483: bus; exports, 471,- 
427; stock, 522,248. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 3 yellow or better, track, 94c; contract, 
spot, 88%c; No. 2, spot, 91%c; range of 
southern for week, 85@92%c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $4.75. 

OATS—Receipts, 
000; stock, 659,190. 
white, domestic, 55% 
mestic, 54% @55c. 

RYE—Receipts, 264,5 
999; stock, 3,223,067. 
2 western for export, 





211,033 bus; exports, 100,- 

Closing prices: No. 2 
@56c; No. 3 white, do- 
27 bus; exports, 179,- 
Closing price of No. 
94% c. 





NEW YORK, APRIL 21 

FLOUR—Spring fancy patent $7.30@7.90, 
standard patents $6.75@7.15, straights $6.35 
@6.65, clears $5.50@6; rye, $4.90@5.50,—all 
in jutes. Receipts, 237,580 bbls. 

WHEAT—No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.52; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., export, $1.56; No. 2 
hard winter, c.if., export, $1.41%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.41; No. 
2 mixed durum, c.i.f., export, $1.34%. Re- 
ceipts, 716,800 bus. 


CORN—No. 2 yellow, $1.00%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1; No. 2 white, $1.00%. Receipts, 162,000 
bus. 

OATS—No. 2 white, 57c; No. 3 white, 55%c. 


Receipts, 138,000 bus. 





BOSTON, APRIL 21 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short - $8.00 @8.25 


Spring patents, standard ...... 7.35 @8.00 
Berta Great GhOIS 0 csscccccvees 6.00@6.65 
Hard winter patents............ 6.75 @7.75 
Soft winter patents ...........- 6.90@7.95 
Soft winter straights .......... 6.75 @7.35 
Soft winter clears ....c..scccess 6.35 @6.75 


Rye flour—white patent 5.15 @5.45 

MILLFEED—Spring bran, $36.75 @37; win- 
ter bran, $37.50@37.75; middlings, $37@ 
39.50; mixed feed, $36@41; red dog, $40.50; 
gluten feed, $43,80; gluten meal, $51.05; hom- 
iny feed, $37; stock-feed, $38.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $21; cottonseed meal, $47@54.50; 
linseed meal, $45.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Granulated yellow quoted 
at $2.25, bolted yellow $2.20, feeding meal 
and cracked corn $1.95, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Prices unchanged at $3.10 for 
rolled and $3.41 for cut and ground, in 90-lb 
sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c—Receipts—, ——Stocks——, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 37,175 38,060 ..... «seeeee 
Wheat, bus 63,000 65,245 178,469 207,197 
Corn, bus ... 1,550 41,445 1,569 1,385,289 
Oats, bus ..120,100 21,835 82,833 272,775 
ee, DES cade cukese Seb eae 64,056 1,296 
Darley, WUE. « 6652 1,886  ..coce 845 
Millfeed, tons 50 Oe ebsens evra te 
Corn m’), bbis...... STG cccces §= cvecion 
Oatme’l, cases ...... B.4OO neces cevece 





Exports from Boston during the ein end- 
ing April 21: 41,145 bus wheat and 88,800 
bus oats to Liverpool. 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 21 
FLOUR—Receipts this week, 15,278,670 Ibs 
in sacks. Exports, 3,150 sacks to Alexandria. . 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 

sacks: 


Spring first patent .............. $7.50 @7.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00 @7.25 
NU Ge GE ca cecccccvcsices 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.65@7.10 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.40@6.65 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.90@6.50 
RYE FLOUR—In small supply and firm 
but quiet. Quotations: $5.25@5.50 bbl in 
sacks, according to quality. 
MILLFEED—Market firm. Quotations, 


car lots, per ton: 
Spring bran 
Soft winter bran .........eses08 38.00 @ 38.50 


Standard middlings 35.50 @36.00 
Flour middlings .... - 37.50@38.00 
Red dog ....... conneee 41.00 @ 42.00 





WHEAT — Receipts, ‘905, 707 bus; exports, 


1,490,334; stock, 1,941,328. Quotations: 

i, oe Se secon ceveean $1.38 @1.39 
No. 3 red winter ............ 1.384 @1.86 
Pee. 6 GOR WERUEP sivccciccccecce 1.32 @1.33 
No. 6 red winter ......cccses 1.28 @1.29 
No. 4 red winter garlicky.... 1.28% @1.29% 


No. 5 red winter garlicky.... 1.23% @1.24% 

Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Receipts, 434,616 bus; exports, 107,- 
142; stock, 371,728. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator, No. 2 92@93c, No. 3 99% @ 
91%c, No. 4 89@90c; car lots for local trade, 
No, 2 yellow 96% @97%c, No. 3 yellow 95% @ 
96%e. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but firm under 
light offerings. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 


Granulated yellow meal, fancy. ..$2.00@2.10 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... 2.00@2.10 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........ 2.00@2.10 
White table meal, fancy .......... 2.00@2.10 
White corn flour, fancy . seeeee 2.00@2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy . evesceees 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits ............ 2.00@2.10 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 
plage 34.06 Cae: si... o6cs. ccves 2.00@2.10 


OATS—Receipts, 224,667 bus; stock, 820,- 








408 


236. Quotations: No. 2 white, 57@57%c; No. 
3 white, 56@566 %c. 

OATMEAL—Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-Ib sacks, $3.76; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-ib sacks, $5.80; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pear! barley, 
in 100-Ib sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 





TOLEDO, APRIL 21 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $6.30@6.50; local springs, 
$6.65; local hard winters, $6.25. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b., 


Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran.........+.-. $33.00 @34.50 

Winter wheat mixed feed...... 33.75 @34.00 

Winter wheat middlings....... 34.50@35.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 35 cars, 29 contract. 


CORN—Receipts, 46 cars, 35 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 16 cars, 11 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. 133,600 196,015 50.400 46,695 
Corn, bus.... 57,500 24,795 36,250 29,080 
Oats, bus.... 32,800 23,110 28,700 30,340 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 24 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 

April 24 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-Ib 

cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent 
*First clear, 
*Second clear, 

*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
in jute, were: 


.10@7.80 $8.40@9.05 
6.95@7.20 8.25@8.45 
-75@6.95 7.95@8.05 
.60@5.75 5.65@6.15 
3.50@4.25 


jute ... 3.25@4,.10 


30@60-day ship- 
today (April 24), 


April 24 Year ago 
TT ery $6.40@6.50 $7.45 @7.50 
4.45@5.05 5.75@5.90 
ab 0.000 0:40:60 0:09:08 3.60@3.75 ....@4.20 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


No. 2 semolina 
Durum flour 
Clear 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
April 28.. ...... 213,865 259,155 234,155 
April 21.. 236,940 184,045 226,170 234,940 
April 14.. 246,735 230,110 258,160 215,950 
April 7.. 304,195 259,350 264,360 197,745 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
April 28.. ...... 1,785 5,115 2,995 
April 21.. 1,714 2,275 5,310 5,410 
April 14.. 2,856 2,570 1,485 2,345 
April 7.. 750 4,270 7,906 .ssees 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Feb. 10. 42 50,376 150,300 150,150 wer ove 
Feb, 17. 60 57,900 161,610 182,506 eee eee 
Feb, 24. 61 56,500 180,620 166,095 ° 
Mch. 8. 49 59,350 192,325 154,730 eee eee 
Mch. 10 61 61,600 200,936 186,180 ove ove 
Mch, 17 61 55,050 199,155 170,730 357 ose 
Mch,. 24 62 55,960 192,390 176,885 cee 

Mch. 31 54 59,360 187,625 144,852 

Apr. 7.. 48 56,900 169,505 142,890 

Apr. 14. 62 61,150 178,255 144,945 

Apr. 21. 46 51,350 156,280 143,950 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 24), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


April 24 Year ago 
BOD cecvccccecces $28.00@28.25 $.....@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.00@28.50 24.00@24.50 


Flour middlings... 30.00@31.00 27.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@33.00 31.00@34.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $31.75 @32.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75@32.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75@32.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75@32.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. 26.00@27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+.++. 2.05@ 2.10 
Rye flour, white® .........+ee6- 4.70@ 4.75 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......+... 3.80@ 3.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.50@ 6.60 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 6.40@ 6.50 
Rolled. O0te®® .nccccscccscccses -@2.57 
Linseed oil meal® .........+++65 44.00 @ 45.00 
*In sacks. ¢Per 100 lbs. ¢{Per bb! in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 










May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 
No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
April 18 ..... $1.27% @1.85% $1.25% @1.383% 
April 19 ..... 1.28% @1.36% 1.26% @1.34% 
April 20 ..... 1.27% @1.35% 1.25% @1.33% 
April 21 ..... 1.28% @1.386% 1.26% @1.34% 
April 23 ..... 1.28% @1.36% 1.265% @1.34% 
April 24 ..... 1.29% @1.37% 1.27% @1.35% 
‘oO. 2 dark No. 2 nor 

April 18 ..... $1.24% @1.30% $1.23% @1.28% 
April 19 ..... 1.25% @1.31% 1.24% @1.29% 
Apri 8@ ..... 1.25% @1.30% 1.23% @1.28% 
April 21 ..... 1.25% @1.31% 1.24% @1.29% 
April 23 ..... 1.255% @1.31% 1.24% @1.29% 
April 24 ..... 1.26% @1.32% 1.25% @1.30% 
April May July April May July 
18... $1.25% $1.26% 21..... $1.26% $1.27% 
| ee 2 1.28 38....% 1.26% 1.28% 
20.. 1.25% 1.26% 24..... 1.27% 1.28% 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No, 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Apstl 38 .....; $1.15% @1.19% $1.10% @1.13% 
April 19 ....-. 1.16 @1.20 1.11 @t.14 
April 20 ..... 1.15 @1.19 1.10 @1.13 
April 21 ..... 1.15% @1.19% 1.10% @1.13% 
April 23 ..... 1.15% @1.19% 1.10% @1.13% 
April 24 ..... 1.17% @1.21% 1.12%@1.15% 

No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
April 18 ..... $1.14% @1.18% $1.09% @1.12% 
April 19 ..ce- 1.15 @1.19 1.10 @1.13 
April 20 ..... 1.14 @1.18 1.09 @1.12 
ROO Fh cc cve 1.144% @1.18% 1.09% @1.12% 
April 23 ..... 1.14% @1.18% 1.09% @1.12% 
April 24 ..... 1.16% @1.20% 1.11%@1.14% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
17.. 75% @76 42% @43% -.@82% 56@64 
18..75 @76 42 @43 --@81% 56@64 
19.. 746% @76% 42% @43% +» @82 56@64 
20.. 76 @76% 41% @42% -@81% 56@64 
21..75 @76 41% @42% --@80% 56@64 
23.. 76 @77 41% @12% -@81 55@63 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 22 

April 21. April 14 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,522,240 1,773,900 1,040,640 
Flour, bbis....... 33,596 23,465 21,734 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,870 1,791 873 
Comm, DUS ....0. 64,260 109,350 120,650 
Oats, bus ...... 298,660 240,690 261,120 
Barley, bus 207,000 190,320 116,480 
Tee, DUS .cscccce 195,640 167,500 33,000 
Flaxseed, bus .... 128,750 133,200 60,180 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: April 22 

April 21 April 14 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 796,260 911,050 546,480 
Flour, bbis....... 275,867 288,389 211,376 
Millistuff, tons.... 10,591 12,030 8,391 
Corn, BUS... 2.200 142,850 106,250 271,830 
Oats, bus........ 695,460 858,690 600,650 
Barley, bus...... 225,760 299,080 177,100 
he Ser eres 24,140 29,820 50,840 
Flaxseed, bus ... 17,080 13,000 15,800 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Apr. 22 Apr. 23 
Apr. 21 Apr. 14 1921 
76 3,798 











No. 1 dark ..... 3,763 1,108 26 
No. 1 northern. .1,297 1,311 56 9 
No. 2 northern..1,862 1,819 271 eee 
Othera .cccccces 7,393 7,575 4,363 3,004 

Totals ...... 14,815 14,503 5,799 3,040 
Im 1980 ...... 7,883. UV.TTT savce cevve 
In 1919 200... 18,256 165,619 .....° seeee 
In 1918 ....... 132 BIG Gocsa : a0dee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 22 Apr. 23 Apr. 24 


Apr. 21 Apr.14 1922 1921 1920 
Corn ... 331 41 1,965 327 57 
Oats ....8,592 8,929 20,684 9,115 2,210 
Barley 682 755 631 906 768 
Rye ....3,417 3,281 54 26 4,417 
Flaxseed 6 8 991 1,017 27 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———— Duluth ———, 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 17...$3.47 3.38% 3.48 3.31 3.17% 
April 18... 3.50 3.41 3.49% 3.34% 3.19 
April 19... 3.52 3.44 3.51 38.35 3.17% 
April 20... 3.53% 3.44 3.51% 3.34% 3.15% 
April: 21... 3.53 3.42 3.50 3.32 3.11% 
April 23... 3.48% 3.34% 3.40% 3.23% 3.02% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Minneapolis, 129 60 75 6 991 1,017 
Duluth .... 26 10 72 10 87 1,465 
Totals .. 155 70 #147 16 1,078 2,482 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to April 
21, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

















Minneapolis : 5,408 3,338 983 1,076 

Duluth ....... 3,272 2,571 3,050 3,077 

Totala ...... 8,680 5,909 4,033 4,153 
Finland—Crops 


Grain crops of Finland, as reported by the 
Statistisk Arsbok, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 
1088... 297 4,557 28,198 7,776 
1921... 280 4,939 . 31,057 10,385 
1920.. 272 44,983 ..... 24,661 9,173 
1919.. 306 5,295 «++ 24,188 10,505 
1918.. «+. 6,686 ..... 23,649 11,031 
1916 247 4,885 56,919 22,067 9,899 
1915. 260 6,021 6,982 23,905 11,270 
1914. 196 4,316 6,787 19,672 11,291 
1918..... 165 4,894 6,805 22,020 10,268 
1912..... 120 6,094 6,623 21,044 10,376 
1911..... 140 4,935 9,257 18,966 9,414 
1910..... 125 6,000 ..... 18,000 11,000 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 
1922..... - 23 ae. Seca 988 588 
1921... 20 296 -- 1,088 605 
1920...... 19 293 see 2038 608 
2919....+. 19 395 = ..... 1,036 607 
1914-18 av. 18 385 ww eee 980 590 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, April 24, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


—————From——_.. 
Phila-Hamp- 


New Bods- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 19.00 -.... «see case wees 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 ain 
Bremen ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bristol ...... BEGG cece cece’ wove cove 
Cardiff ...... 18.00 o soee ‘ane Seee 
TWROGMOR. nccces 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
GOP ccccccce 0.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Dublin ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 cece 
Dundee ...... 17.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 oewe 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 $0 
Malm6 ....... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 yo 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eee 
OTE 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles SECO 200s osve ese oeee 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25,00 25.00 25.00 eee 
eee SRLGO. obec. seem cdee 
Leith ........ 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 oes 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 7.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle 18.00 .... see cans a0 ee 
Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar 60.00 .... $08 Cees ages 
Southampton. 20.00 Che <edade 
Dansig ...... 4.00 24.00 24.00 
Pireus ...... 30.00 eh, ahaa 
Stettin ...... 30.00 ese 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1928 1922 

April 17... 95 94 181 86 918 350 
April 18... 180 159 100 90 302 125 
April 19... 216 57 44 41 400 163 
April 20... 91 174 124 58 271 197 
April 21... 268 122 144 59 128 208 
April 23... 286 207 153 96 57 «166 
Totals ..1,136 813 746 430 2,076 1,209 


April 25, 1923 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 1,395 109 30 16 
Ogtivies-......... 1,251 107 176 
Grain Growers 1,738 295 160 
Fort William .... 1,114 117 177_—=«iw«ss 
6.-- Peeves: 4,041 792 891 53 
North Western .. 2,332 141 251 ‘ 
Port Arthur ..... 4,960 971 666 31 
Can. Gov't ...... 2,279 234 140 132 
Sask. Co-op....... 3,745 188 45 “4 
Private elevators 10,507 1,241 646 2 

TWetaMw weceedes 33,362 4,194 2,681 41 
WOOP ONO .cccvass 33,365 7,664 2,433 698 
Receipts ........ 2,380 767 186 26 
Rail shipments .. 397 145 13 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Oats— Bus 
No. 1 h No, 1 C. W. 1 
No. 1 n No. 2 C. W. 1,248 
No. 2 n No. 3 C. W. 1,825 
No. 3 n Ex. 1 feed . 13 
BIO, 4, ococccance SO ee 59 
an @ weovcece 2 feed ....... 140 
fn PREP ere Special bin .. 2 
Feed ...... Others ..,..... 150 
Durum Private ....... 241 
.. arr - 
Special bin SEE Ae 6-0:9:0 06 780 
CRETE, acccccee 
PUCVREO neces 

Total .ccocs 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended 
21, as reported by the Bureau of Ma’ ‘cts, 
exclusive of flour, and including only w i:eat 
inspected out under American grad¢ in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


pril 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Itye 
Atlantic 944 1,388 172 348 411 
Ce sR eee er 485 491 15 rr 95 
Paciie ..... 209 bes oe 49 : 

Totals ....1,638 1,879 187 397 506 
Prev. week.. 912 832 10 279 547 


Totals July 1, 
1922, to April 
21, 1923.116,385 52,758 13,807 17,982 3°.977 





The potato crop in Germany iff 1922 was 
40,685,000 metric tons, or 55 per cent gre:ter 
than in 1921, but 3,353,000 tons less tha. in 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from March 1, 1922, to Fe! 


98 


1923, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


To— Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Jotal 
Azores, Madeira .. 3 1 5 4 es ee as +2 8 os 1 - 22 
SPEED. 60.0 00:45 6:0 6 2 3 3 1 3 t 6 5 4 3 5 1 40 
pe eee 18 15 28 27 15 15 € ~ 16 26 13 12 29 219 
pO SP 6 2 1 es 3 4 11 2 4 5 2 7 47 
WE “Sees cane’ 41 43 41 19 29 40 38 47 62 59 43 98 560 
gerry Aa AA 3 o 1 e« 1 1 1 2 ° 1 10 
Germany ......... 237 #184 136 50 14 42 63 155 143 142 70 58 1,244 
Gibraltar ......... 2 és 1 1 ss 1 ee + 1 1 1 2 10 
GROOCE cecsccccccs 8 12 4 5 1 1 as 10 44 64 71 9 229 
ee e 2 4 3 os 3 8 18 2 7 1 1 49 
Iceland, etc. ...... os 1 1 1 1 e 2 ee oe oe ee 1 7 
Jugo-Slavia, etc. .. 1 xs P ee oe — 1 ae ee on 3 Pr 5 
> eee eer 13 43 16 2 2 1 3 9 3 7 ee 51 150 
pA” 9 1 3 5 7 1 7 2 4 4 2 5 49 
Netherlands ...... 85 60 48 36 67 97 65 106 112 120 76 64 126 
Norway .......++. 13 14 14 13 18 30 25 20 37 24 ee 35 43 
Poland, Danzig ... 3 3 10 9 ee ee 2 6 4 3 2 17 59 
Russia in Europe.. 3 4 es 19 81 43 34 76 66 13 1 6 340 
ep eee s 8 8 9 7 3 11 9 20 14 3 11 111 
Turkey in Europe. 164 166 214 124 44 48 53 73 7 81 43 25 «1,108 
eee Pee 28 19 7 4 95 oe 2 o% 16 1 oe 34 06 
United Kingdom .. 285 192 151 143 104 208 163 191 190 304 155 131 2,217 
Other Europe ..... 2 1 ¥ . o4 os 1 a als 2 2 1 9 
CaMOGR ..cccccccerce 2 3 4 3 4 6 8 8 4 7 4 59 
British Honduras, . 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 2 1 6 2 2 29 
CU PRORM 6cco wee 4 11 12 5 5 5 8 7 11 10 6 7 91 
Guatemala ....... 5 10 9 12 6 10 13 13 10 7 7 8 110 
HEOMGUPAS. 20. 0cece 4 6 7 5 4 8 6 5 5 6 5 6 67 
Nicaragua ......+. 3 6 3 5 2 4 4 2 5 4 8 5 51 
Panama .........-. 7 16 6 6 7 13 x 3 9 6 7 13 101 
COVE vccecevce 4 14 6 4 4 7 5 6 7 12 14 9 92 
EE. She ved ccewe 25 21 18 .28 21 29 24 29 36 26 45 28 330 
ee ere 106 92 80 90 67 90 86 93 93 116 86 82 1,981 
| eae ee 16 17 8 21 13 14 20 23 33 29 16 27 237 
Barbados ......... 1 “% 1 2 2 2 1 1 12 
Jamaica .......--. 18 15 11 12 12 19 15 11 10 11 12 11 157 
Trinidad and To- 

aS 3 1 1 1 2 3 1 oe oy 2 ee % 14 
Other B. W. Indies 4 2 2 6 6 3 5 4 4 5 3 4 48 
Dominican Rep. .. 8 12 10 9 5 8 6 8 10 15 7 9 07 
Dutch West Indies. 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 20 
French W. Indies. . 6 11 11 8 6 5 11 13 10 9 6 11 107 
Virgin Islands .... 3 2 3 3 2 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 30 
Other West Indies. .. e 2 ae ‘+ ae - se “s ny a6 ‘es 2 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... 1 és 3 2 1 5 5 1 3 4 1 26 
OT Se 40 48 26 32 44 45 44 16 44 34 27 58 158 
Venezuela ........ 4 5 5 8 9 10 9 6 8 10 3 6 83 
MROTEVER 0c cosencgec 3 a 1 1 6 6 4 10 10 1 4 1 47 
Colombia evecee 2 2 3 5 4 3 1 3 4 5 4 4 40 
WBcwaGor. ..ccsvcee 6 6 11 11 6 4 7 8 11 6 6 6 88 
re 3 4 6 3 2 1 5 7 2 5 1 és 39 
\ a» SOOEL EGR ERS ee 7 3 12 3 16 11 8 12 15 7 11 3 108 
GO Se civewrceyae 1 4 5 is 1 os 4 2 = es 9 ms 26 
SN Seti sovsite 5 i. 6 13 17 65 199 207 121 95 172 243 1,137 
Hongkong ........ 51 10 7 3 54 W2 180 101 93 47 73 52 7138 
MEE. Spec cetese ts 64 37 18 41 15 20 15 19 os 14 1 27 71 
Kwantung ....... 24 we 26 20 38 56 64 51 16 13 5 41 54 
Philippine Islands. 42 30 23 35 27 24 33 59 37 54 49 ee 13 
Greece in Asia .... 15 6 7 7 ae 2 we 1 os “ Ne 39 
Russia in Asia .... 4 5 ea ae <e a, 4 ng 33 42 
Palestine and Syria 2 4 4 5 2 3 7 2 9 9 10 8 65 
British W. Africa. 5 9 5 6 5 8 7 6 10 7 9 14 91 
ME sé & <4.40<. eaeo: 27 25 11 5 7 8 21 13 53 30 30 46 76 
BEOTGGGO ccc cccceee 16 4 8 12 1 4 7 ee 7 8 6 11 84 
Spanish Africa ... 5 = 9 9 oe 12 16 2 28 11 2 3 97 
Canary Islands ... 4 4 “ me 1 3 3 2 2 ‘ 1 1 20 
Algeria and Tunis. 2 1 a 1 1 a 1 4 ; bs 6 
oo a ee 5 5 ve 11 ae ad es a é J ve 21 
Armenia, etc. ..... 13 3 - xs me pan 16 
French Oceania 3 1 1 < 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 21 
British So. Africa. eo se ea 1 1 :. 78 5 
Portuguese Africa. .. P 2 1 ~ 1 2 1 7 
Other countries... .. sy 1 on 1 2 1 1 1 5 12 


Totals........1,495 1,198 1,089 


921 1,169 1,301 1,510 1,556 1,500 1,161 1,379 15,: 10 
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April 25, 1923 
JAPAN’S LIVING STANDARD 


Significant Changes in Diet, Including the 
Adoption of Wheat Bread as a Par- 
tial Substitute for Rice 


Tox1o, JapAN; March 12.—One of the 
most significant changes which is gradu- 
ally coming over Japan is that involved 
in the nation’s consumption of food- 
stuffs and, incidentally, the raising of 
the national standard of living. Within 
recent years the consumption of better 
food, much of it imported, has become 
more and more common. 

The reasons are many and varied, the 
principal ones being increased individual 
purchasing power, eagerness to adopt 
modern, which is in many cases synony- 
mous with foreign, standards, in food 
as in everything else; and aggressiveness 
on the part of exporting nations. While 
the change has been fairly gradual, it 
has nevertheless been very pronounced, 
and there are indications that the next 
ear or two will see even a greater one 
than has taken place in the past. 

Until comparatively few years ago the 
food vf the Japanese common people was 
simple and offered little variety, and as 
they comprise all but a few hundred 
thousinds of the entire population, the 
national diet was essentially the same all 
over the country. Before the war most 
of the farmers and laborers, as well as 
the hordes of poorly paid officials and 
clerks, ate poor grade rice, often little 
of thit, with a mixture of barley and 
similis cheap grain. 

Beef was regarded as a luxury; pork, 
being cheaper, might be indulged in on 
occasion, but fish was used far more 
commonly than meat of any kind. Vege- 
tables furnished most of the variety of 
the simple fare which the poorer classes 
could afford. Even the farmers were 
but seldom able to eat the rice which 
they raised, at least not without having 
it mixed with barley. 

The prosperous years which came to 
Japan during the latter part of the war 
and the years following the peace 
brought great changes in the national 
diet. Rice came into far more common 
use, and as a consequence it became nec- 
essary to import food grain of various 
kinds. even though during the last few 
years crops have been very satisfactory. 

Grain has become commonly used as 
bread and is becoming a favorite article 
with the people, and the sign “pan” 
bread, a corruption of the French “pain” 
is being seen with increasing frequency. 
Furthermore, foreign style cakes are 
growing amazingly in favor, for the last 
few months have seen a large number of 
new bakeshops, most of them selling 
cakes and coffee, springing up in the 
large cities, Incidentally, the Japanese 
are learning to bake quite passable bread 
and cakes, and as a consequence the de- 
mand for flour is certain to increase. 

One of the most striking signs of the 
advance in this connection is the talk 
which is being heard of building grain 
elevators, and it is currently reported 
that the Suzuki company, one of the larg- 
est general business firms in the preadb sen 
thinking of building at least one in the 
near future. In the past there has been 
little or no opportunity for grain eleva- 
tors in Japan, as all the flour mills are 
located at inland points and have been 
well scattered. Now it appears that it 
is being planned to build flour mills at 
Seaports, in which case elevator service 
will obviously be advantageous. 

It is quite likely that some of this 
activity is due to the aggressiveness of 
Canadian exporters. On the whole, Can- 
ada has during the last couple of years 
shown great and very intelligent interest 
in the Far East market, and Canadian 
business men, assisted by a very active 
trade commissioner located in Yokohama, 
have been exploiting the local market 
and seeking every possible opportunity to 
find in Japan a market for various Ca- 
nadian products. 

This activity has become considerably 
increased as @ result of the enactment 
of the United States tariff legislation, 
Which forces Canada to seek in the 
Orient a market for much of the mer- 
chandise which she formerly shipped into 
the United States, and as this interest 
in Japan’s possibilities as a market in- 
Creases with respect to articles affected 
yA the tariff, it naturally comes to in- 

ude all other articles as well. 
In the past, Canadian wheat has la- 
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bored under the disadvantage that Jap- 
anese flour mills have not been equipped 
to handle hard wheat, and the compara- 
er high price of the product has mili- 
tated against it. Now, however, several 
mills are being furnished with proper 
machinery. 

The Japanese have never been a beef 
eating people, but of late there has been 
a pronounced movement toward enlarge- 
ment of the national diet to include this 
item. Limited cold storage space exists 
at present, but the government is taking 
a hand toward correction of this lack. 
A bill is before the Diet providing a 
large appropriation to be used as a sub- 
sidy for firms that will build cold stor- 
age plants. 

While these tendencies are, of course, 
of most immediate interest to grain 
growers and beef raisers and packers, 
they are of real and very direct im- 
portance to the world at large, especial- 
ly to the communities that feel them- 
selves affected by the so-called low 
standard of living of the Japanese. 
This is already to. a large extent a myth, 
as has been demonstrated by the fact 
that ~—s recent months large quan- 
tities of rice have been imported from 
California which, in spite of the import 
tariff, is able to face competition with 
the product raised by the Japanese 
farmer. 

Japan is today a high priced country 
to live in. Labor is dear, owing mainly 
to the inefficiency of the worker,—it 
takes five Japanese mill hands to do the 
work of one American hand,—while the 
farmer, even in spite of his skill and 
industry, is often outclassed by modern 
labor saving agricultural machinery, as 
is evidenced by the California rice im- 
portations. 

The laboring classes are raising their 
demands for foodstuffs, and the man 
who until recently was satisfied with 
barley mixed with a little third class 
rice, vegetables, a little dried fish, and 
water, now demands good rice, frequent- 
ly bread, beer, and soon, also, beef, and 
as a consequence the last vestige of 
Japan’s cheap labor advantage is about 
to disappear. 

What the consequences will be for 
Japan is difficult of conjecture. With 
her standard of living mounting far 
more rapidly than her earning capacity, 
—which is rather decreasing, as she faces 
efficient competition from Europe and 
America,—her economic outlook seems 
dark indeed. Her dependence on other 
countries for food supplies which she 
cannot raise in sufficiency herself places 
her in a difficult position, but the wind 
which is thus blowing ill to Japan should 
prove a favorable breeze to the foreign 
exporter who studies the conditions here 
and, like the Canadians, takes an active 
and aggressive interest in the rapid de- 
velopment of the taste of the Japanese 
people for the foodstuffs of the western 
nations. 

Henry W. Kinney. 





WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


The following is from the Nebraska 
Farm Journal of April 15, 1923: 

It is a dull week that does not bring 
forth some new “Eat More” campaign. 
The latest is the “Eat More Wheat” 
movement fostered by a large milling 
concern in Minnesota. The object is to 
increase the consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts to such an extent that home de- 
mand will take care of the present ex- 
portable surphis. 

The promoters have figured out that 
if every one of us will eat one more slice 
of bread at every meal of every day in 
the year we will annually consume 171,- 
000,000 more bushels of wheat than we 
are getting away with now. This amount 
represents our present exportable sur- 
plus, and is about three times the aver- 
age annual crop of wheat grown in Ne- 
braska. The hope of the promoters is 
that all farmers and farm organizations, 
millers, bakers and retail grocers will 

t behind this campaign and push it 
or all they are worth. 

We are decidedly for any campai 
or movement which will increase the 
price of wheat paid to producers without 
at the same time disturbing the balance 
which should exist in other lines of food 
consumption and production, especially 
as the latter relates to proper rotations 
and good farm practice, but the an- 





nouncement and other publicity put out 
so far to further this movement leaves 
us in the dark on several points. 

Is the public to be urged to eat more 
wheat and wheat products to the ex- 
clusion of that much food value repre- 
sented by some other product of the 
farm? Nebraska, along with other mid- 
dle western states, has been putting out 
too large an acreage of wheat of late 
years, or ever since the growing of the 
maximum amount of wheat during the 
war was declared to be our patriotic 
duty. 

These wheat acreages have been too 
large. First, because of the deteriorat- 
ing effect on the land and _ interference 
with proper rotations; and second, be- 
cause of the great surplus of grain pro- 
duced which depressed the market. Con- 
sidering these facts would it not be well, 
in order to increase the price of wheat, 
to advocate growing less of it as well as 
to stimulate the eating of more wheat 
products? 

Another question. Nothing will stim- 
ulate increased consumption of a given 
product so much as a general reduction 
in its cost. Would the millers be will- 
ing to reduce the spread a little between 
the price they pay the farmers for wheat 
and the price they receive for flour, in 
order to stimulate consumption? 

Also couldn’t the bakers be induced 
to let down a little on their present high 
prices for bread, thus inducing folks to 
buy and eat more? The present market 
price of wheat is not very far from the 
pre-war market, hut not so the price 
of bakers’ bread. 

Should this campaign be taken up 
generally and seriously, the Nebraska 
Farm Journal would like to offer an 
amendment, making the slogan, “Eat 
More Home Grown Wheat.” Nebraska, 
for example, grows plenty of wheat and 
has plenty of mills to grind all the -good 
flour we need in this state. Still we ship 
in trainloads of flour from the outside 
every year. 





United Kingdom—Crops 
Grain crops of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as reported by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley Oats 
65,129 53,538 174,333 
73,795 54,336 174,846 
56,834 68,435 180,872 
69,324 59,523 219,316 
96,079 64,036 257,433 
66,350 59,290 214,728 
61,659 54,568 176,049 
76,244 48,376 184,092 
64,400 66,559 170,518 
58,483 67,701 170,491 
59,211 60,042 169,994 
66,340 59,625 168,068 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats 
PT eee 1,541 1,689 4,357 
ee 2,084 1,781 4,410 
See 1,981 2,050 4,635 
BOBO sn acccrcceves 2,370 1,870 5,117 
BE occceccccsces 2,793 1,838 5,603 
OO Pe 2,103 1,796 4,764 
oS ers 2,052 1,652 4,147 
BOERS. 05.2 nev vvcces 2,333 1,523 4,159 
WEBocrcesvcccsse 1,905 1,871 3,888 
| Sees 1,790 1,930 3,961 
Se 1,970 1,814 4,075 
Bohs Sc recccenese 1,951 1,766 4,051 
ENGLAND AND WALES (000’S OMITTED) 

-—Bus—, -—Acre 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat ...... 61,192 69,776 1,436 1,976 
Barley ...... 40,480 42,472 1,362 1,436 
GAGS weceses ". 74,248 80,264 2,167 2,147 

SCOTLAND (000’S OMITTED) 
c—Acres— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat ...... 2,520 2,568 65 

Barley ...... 5,888 6,912 157 171 
Oats ....-65- 38,496 38,344 987 1,011 


ALL IRELAND (000'S OMITTED) 


-—Bus— -——Acres——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat .ccoce 1,417 1,451 40 43 
Barley ...... 7,170 5,952 170 175 
Oats .crcsese 61,589 56,238 1,213 1,254 
RYO ceccscoce 179 141 7 6 


IRISH FREE STATE (000’'S OMITTED) 
coc Bus—, -—Acres—, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat ...... 1,203 = 1,252 34 37 
Barley ...... 7,073 . 6,830 168 172 
Oats .....06- 40,127 37,626 814 862 
Rye ..ceceeee 159 126 6 5 





FLAXSEED SENT TO IRELAND 


Mitwavxkee, Wis.—Forty bushels of 
fiber flaxseed have been shipped to Ire- 
land and 25 bus to Sweden, by A. H. 
Wright,. of the onomy department, 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Madi- 
son. The as been developed and 
selected at the Wisconsin Experiment 
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Station in the past three years, and tests 
are claimed to have shown it to be so far 
superior in yield to ordinary fiber flax- 
seed that it is in demand in all countries 
where this crop is being grown. The 
present supply is now exhausted, and 
several orders have been declined. 


L, E. Meyer. 





OHIO MILLERS’ MEETING 


Annual Convention at Columbus—‘“Eat More 
Wheat” Campaign Indorsed—H., J. 
BeBout Elected President 


Torepvo, On1o—The annual meeting of 
the Ohio Millers’ State Association, held 
at the Hotel Southern, Columbus, April 
19-20, had an average attendance, was 
presided over by Edgar W. Thierwechter, 
president, and resulted in several live 
subjects being discovered on the pro- 
gramme. 

Secretary Frank H. Tanner’s report 
showed the association to be in a healthy 
condition, with an active membership of 
250 millers and 64 associate members. 
Mr. Tanner, in his report, discussed var- 
ious subjects, including the importance 
of local clubs, attendance at their meet- 
ings, the purchasing of flour for state 
institutions and the proper observance 
of the sack differential of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

F, T. Bascom, of the Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., Chicago, talked on the subject of 
hedging as insurance, pointing out the 
close relation it bore to future trading 
and its actual operation as used by mill- 
ers in the purchase of wheat and sale 
of flour. 

Then followed on the programme a 
symposium on the essentials to success 
in milling, subdivided under various 
heads. In this round table discussion 
Coleman R. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 
handled the subject of “Capital”; B. W. 
Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., “Competent 
Management”; Frank H. Tanner, “Self- 
Confidence”; L. C. Chase, Grafton Flour 
Milling & Grain Elevator Co., “Sales Or- 
ganization”; H. J. BeBout, Loudonville 
Milling Co., “Quality of Product,” and 
George A. Graham, Graham Milling Co., 
the matter of “Costs.” It was the inten- 
tion to have five-minute talks on each of 
the ahove subjects, followed by a dis- 
cussion by those present, but there was 
very little discussion. 

It developed that the subjects pre- 
sented by A. P. Husband, secretary Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and Carl W. 
Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind., 
were of the greatest interest, elicited 
the most discussion and were largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the meeting, 
and they are consequently featured in 
this report. 





RELIEF FOR THE FARMER 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, referred to crop im- ° 
provement activities in the Northwest 
and. Southwest, and urged that soft 
wheat millers should not overlook results 
it was possible to obtain, in the improve- 
ment of both quality and quantity, 
through local organizations of: millers 
and such support as they would secure 
from bankers and other business inter- 
ests dependent upon agricultural pros- 
perity. He called attention to the hear- 
ing announced for Central Freight As- 
sociation and Trunk Laine territory, 
Transportation Building, Chicago, April 
25, for the advance of the minimum car- 
load on grain products to 50,000 Ibs. 

At the request of the chairman, Mr. 
Husband spoke at length upon the “Eat 
More Wheat” campaign, emphasizing the 
breadth of the slogan which would at- 
tract to it a large number of interests 
directly or indirectly connected with 
agriculture. 

Mr. Husband contended that, while a 
number of industries in manufacturing 
lines were prosperous, no general national 
prosperity could be secured, on a sound 
basis, until real relief had been given to 
the farmer. Some interesting statistics 
as to the collateral consumption of other 
products which would. be involved in an 
increased use of 170,000,000 bus wheat by 
the American people were presented. For 
example, this meant also the annual con- 
sumption of 140,000,000 lbs lard, and an 
equal quantity of sugar; making allow- 
ance for a proportion of sweet goods be- 
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ing substituted for bread, the figures on 
sugar would be largely increased. 

Ir. Barnard was quoted as having 
stated that the manufacture of this sur- 
plus amount of wheat into bread would 
also consume 360,000,000 lbs milk powder 
more than is now used, and that the 
whole milk necessary to produce this 
amount of milk powder would be be- 
tween 2,000,000,000 and 3,000,000,000 lbs. 
All‘ farmers would be benefited by the 
campaign, whether they raised wheat or 
not; the corn grower would find an out- 
let for an increased number of hogs for 
the production of the additional lard. 
The increased consumption of butter was 
estimated at 1,000,000,000 lbs. There 
would also be an increased use of fruit, 
jams and preserves, as well as of meat, 
as bread is rarely eaten alone. 

In conclusion Mr. Husband stated that 
the Millers’ National Federation unani- 
mously indorsed the use of the slogan 
“Kat More Wheat” and the campaign 
back of it, and urged that Ohio millers 
take similar action and get actively be- 
hind the movement. He called attention 
to the fact that the governors of several 
states had made proclamations in sup- 
port of the campaign and encouraging a 
larger consumption of wheat products, 
and suggested that a committee be ap- 
pointed to wait upon the governor of 
Ohio to suggest similar action. 

It was explained how the slogan “Eat 
More Wheat” could be used in connec- 
tion with the individual advertising of 
millers, bakers, cracker manufacturers, 
dairy interests, and many others, and it 
was suggested that no individual or in- 
dustry put forward any claims for ex- 
clusive individual virtue or merit for 
their products in such a way as to antag- 
onize other elements or interests the co- 
operation of which was necessary. 

At the conclusion of his address, a 
committee was appointed, with B. W. 
Marr as chairman, to wait upon the gov- 
ernor and urge a proclamation support- 
ing the “Eat More Wheat” campaign. 
This committee reported later that it 
found the governor inclined to favorable 
consideration and action on the matter, 
although a definite and final decision was 
not arrived at. 


PRACTICAL TALK FOR MILLERS 


Carl W. Sims made one of the most 
practical talks ever given before a body 
of millers. He went into some detail in 
explaining the intelligent work of Purdue 
University, and the activity of Professor 
G. L. Christy, in promoting the interests 
of both farmers and millers in Indiana. 
These activities are covered in general 
by the attention given to crops, as ex- 
emplified in experiments leading to the 
selection of the best variety of wheat, 
and the promotion of the consumption 
of flour made by Indiana mills. 

At last attention is being given to the 
milling quality or value of wheat as well 
as to its yield and disease and damage 
resistance. The university has developed 
a wheat which tests 62 lbs, 12 per cent 
gluten, hard and vitreous, which does 
not seem to lose its virtue in repeated 
sowings. 

He also touched upon the work of the 
domestic science department of Purdue 
University, and told how the teachers had 
been won over to the use of soft wheat 
flour in their demonstration. Notable 
improvement in the quality and uniform- 
ity of these flours has been observed in 
the last few years, as a result of the in- 
creased use of laboratories by small mills, 
and further improvement is likely to take 
place from the same causes. 

The experience of Indiana and Mich- 
igan millers in selling flour to state in- 
stitutions was gone into at some length, 
and particular praise was given to the 
handling of this business in Michigan, as 
it has been developed through F. B. 
Drees, secretary Michigan Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, and through the co-operation of 
A. P. Wilmink, a Grand Rapids baker. 
Michigan sold 76 cars of flour to state 
institutions, the flour was entirely satis- 
factory, and the matter was handled ef- 
ficiently. Now it has come about that 
farmers’ co-operative associations in 
Michigan are passing resolutions that 
they will handle only Michigan flour. 

A. W. Erickson, representing the Fed- 
eral Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., wrote 
ry amusing poem on the occasion and 
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STATE AID FOR BRITISH FARMERS 


Bonus on Home Grown Wheat and Import Duties on Flour Proposed 
Farm Laborers Strike 


some of the incidents of the meeting, 
which was read at the final session and 
made a hit. As a result, Mr. Erickson 
was called upon to make a speech, which 
he did very acceptably, calling attention 
to the advantage of the development of 
local business, particularly that done at 
the mill door. 
RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions were passed advocating 
and indorsing the organization of local 
bodies composed of millers and others to 
secure improvement in the quality of the 
wheat grown; in indorsement of the 
“Eat More Wheat” campaign, and ad- 
vocating the issuance of a proclamation 
by the governor; in protest against the 
increase of minimum weights of cars of 
wheat products in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory; in support of affiliation 
with the Ohio Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for common interests; commending 
the work of a committee having in charge 
the purchase of Ohio flour for Ohio in- 
stitutions and requesting them to con- 
tinue their work; recommending that all 
millers adopt and sell strictly on Federa- 
tion package differentials. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of H. J. BeBout, Loudonville Mill 
& Grain Co., for president; E. M. Col- 
ton, Colton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, for 
vice president; Frank H. Tanner, Colum- 
bus, for treasurer; and the following ad- 
ditional directors: F. W. Kibler, Mount 
Orab; Jesse D. Hurlbut, Toledo, and 
R. M. Symons, Adena. 

The fellowship dinner was held Thurs- 
day evening, April 19, with C. U. Rech- 
steiner as toastmaster, and Hugh Dia- 
mond, called the Harry Lauder of Ohio, 
as the only speaker. 

W. H. Wicern. 





OKLAHOMA GRAIN INSPECTOR 

E, H. Linzee has been appointed state 
grain inspector for Oklahoma. The last 
legislature created the departments of 
state grain inspection and state cotton 
grading, both under the direction of the 
state board of agriculture. These de- 
partments will operate for the benefit 
of the farmer as well as for the grain 
and cotton trades. Mr. Linzee is a pio- 
neer grain man in Oklahoma, and was 
federal grain supervisor for five years, 
located in New Orleans and Kansas City. 

It is provided by the enabling act of 
the Oklahoma legislature that “the state 
grain inspection department shall main- 
tain adequate inspection facilities for 
the benefit of farmers and the grain and 
milling trade, and give grain grading 
demonstrations from time to time at 
convenient points in the state for the 
benefit of farmers and grain dealers. 
It shall maintain a publicity department 
for the purpose of instructing farmers 
as to the advantages to be gained by 
learning the correct grade pl moisture 
content of their grain and to assist in 
keeping them informed of new develop- 
ments in research work that is constantly 
being carried on by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and by dif- 
ferent wheat growing states for the 
improvement of grain.” 

The state board of agriculture will 
create a board of appeals to act in cases 
where either the buyer or seller of grain 
wishes to appeal from the grade estab- 
lished by an inspector on grain over 
which the United States Department of 
Agriculture has no jurisdiction under 
the United States grain standards act. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 
March 31, 1922-1923 and 1921-22, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 

1922-23 1921-22 

WOR ccccsccccsesse 211,737,385 158,368,330 
GD on cae ce decdcced 17,277,412 25,962,692 
BPEO occcrccecseate 12,212,025 8,042,803 
eee re 2,273,236 1,605,761 
BD sieeve 0cbscncdasee 9,319,325 3,086,586 
Corn ....-.eeeeeeeery 44,501 418,033 

SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1922-23 1921-22 
Wheat cccccccccccces 166,842,159 116,246,329 
rr ,472,157 14,082,726 
) ry ar 7,553,004 6,455,671 
Wtamsees 2. scccasecs 1,565,242 2,112,321 
BD os ce ade ves cccnne 7,417,848 2,363,513 
By rail— 

WORE ccc cvccedesces 17,218,513 11,613,674 
Perey 5,362,735 7,725,859 
BRAPISY cee cc cccwcecs 1,722,198 1,122,440 
Piaxseed ............ 589,977 295,459 
MEE eG ebbacecpecssess 8,674 31,486 
WWW eccccbesssses 42,932 356,553 
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Lonpon, Ene., April 6—The de- 
pressed state of agriculture in England 
and the unprofitableness of farming 
have been in the forefront, for many 
months, of discussions in Parliament, in 
the press and at various meetings up 
and down the land, as well as among 
individuals interested either directly or 
indirectly in the question. It is an old 
trouble, which has become much ac- 
centuated since the war through the 
higher cost of labor, machinery and ma- 
terials generally, while the prices paid 
the farmer for his produce are not com- 
mensurate with his expenses. Although 
the cost of living, in the matter of food, 
remains considerably higher than in pre- 
war days, the claim is made, and justly, 
that it is the middleman, and not the 
grower, who reaps the benefit. 

During the war the farmer was en- 
Pcs | by the government in every 
possible way to increase his acreage 
under wheat and other grain. He was 
guaranteed a fixed price for his wheat, 
and a very profitable price withal, and 
being able to obtain equally high and 
profitable prices for butter, eggs, milk 
and other produce, he experienced a 
period of prosperity altogether unpre- 
cedented. Now the pendulum has swung 
the other way, and experts are search- 
ing for ways and means to set the Brit- 
ish farmer on a permanently sound 
footing so as to enable him to do the 
best with his land to the benefit of his 
country and himself. 

A committee was appointed by the 
government to investigate the situation 
and to make recommendations. The lat- 
est outcome of these investigations is 
the following proposals, which will be 
embodied in a bill to be presented to 
Parliament next week: 

1. Import duties on flour, barley for 
malting and hops. 

2. Improved credit 
farmers. 

3. Reform of agricultural rating. 

4. Lower railway rates for farm 
produce. 

The argument in favor of placing a 
duty on imported flour, and not on 
wheat, is that imports of wheat are 
needed to secure an increased quantity 
of offal at a reduced price and help the 
farmer in this way. It is claimed that 
if no flour had been imported during 
the past year about 40,000 tons more of 
offal would have been available. More- 
over, there is no hiding the fact that 
the import duty on flour is meant to 
benefit the British miller as much as the 
farmer. The ridiculous statement is 
again being circulated broadcast that 
the great shortage of offals recently ex- 
perienced in this country is due to the 
“increasing” tendency to import flour 
instead of wheat, with the resulting big 
increase in the price of offal and the 
rise in the price of meat. 

The flour importer only wishes he 
could indorse the statement that flour 
imports were on the increase, but he 
has been handicapped right and left by 
the low prices British millers are will- 
ing to accept for their flour on account 
of getting high prices for their offal 
abroad. The present offal situation is 
almost if not entirely due to the home 
millers’ large exports and not to the 
importations of flour amounting to only 
10 per cent of the total consumption. 

he duty on barley is proposed be- 
cause barley growers in Great Britain 
are suffering from the large increase in 
the importation of barley since the 
United States introduced prohibition, but 
it would seem that this is just a sop to 
the farmer to compensate for allowing 
wheat to enter free and in increasing 
quantities. The complaint of the farmer 


facilities for 


is that he has no inducement to grow . 


wheat, because of the low figure at which 
he has to sell it, and therefore, he may 
as well turn his land to grass and be- 
come a rancher. It has n claimed 
over and over again by the farmers and 
their supporters that wheat growing is 
the backbone of farming but, neverthe- 
less, the idea underlying the proposed 
bill to “save the farmers” is to en- 


courage and expedite the import of 
wheat to a far greater degree than ever 
before. It is not likely that any duty, 
on foodstuffs of any kind will be allowed 
to pass into law, but the weakness of 
the proposal is very apparent and also 
the fact that the farmers’ interests je 
not paramount. 
A WHEAT BONUS 

A great stir is being made by the 
Daily Mail to induce the government to 
give the farmers a bonus not exceed- 
ing 2s per bu on home grown wheat. 
It is urged that a subsidy of this kind 
would be of tremendous help to the 
farmers, and would not only encourave 
them to grow wheat but also enable 
them to pay a living wage to their em- 
ployees. One farmer, in expressing jis 
opinion of the proposition, said: 

“We should grow wheat, and if it } id 
well we would not hoard the profits (we 
could not, it is not our nature to do s.), 
but would put them back into the |a:d, 
in artificial manures and the like, !p- 
ing to grow heavier crops, necessitating 
the employment of more labor to ha:ille 
them, more stock to consume then in 
winter, more men to feed the evrira 
stock, more manure to go back on (he 
land, and still bigger crops. A bigver 
demand for labor must mean higher 
wages.” 

It is argued that Great Britain stands 
almost alone in not assisting agricultiire, 
such countries as the United Staics, 
Canada and many in Europe having «x- 
tensive state aided schemes of agrivul- 
tural credits, and in the case of sme 
of the European countries a bonus on 
home grown wheat is given. Import 
duties are not enough, it is urged, the 
real remedy for the present crisis in 
farming is a wheat bonus, but as vet 
the government is indifferent to the pro- 


posal. In an editorial the Daily Mail 
contends that “home grown food is ‘hie 
first line of national defense,” and yoes 
on to say: 

“Misjudged parsimony now will be 


very costly later on. If the farmer |ius 
to turn grazier we shall have to import 
mote breadstuffs and pay more for 
them. The loaf will cost more, and the 
cost of reverting to a sane policy of se! f- 
support—and it must come—would ‘e 
tremendous. We shall have killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs.” 

The argument about the cost of the 
loaf is debatable, if free imports «re 
abolished, but some scheme on the lines 
proposed would probably solve the agri- 
cultural problem better than any othr. 

FARM LABORERS STRIKE 

The agricultural question has in large 
measure been brought to a head by a 
strike of farm laborers in one of tiie 
most important agricultural countr'cs. 
Some weeks ago the Norfolk farmers 
announced that they had agreed to 1c- 
duce. the rate of wages, making it 5’ .d 
(1lc) per hour, instead of 6d (12c), vn 
a 54-hour week, which would mean a 
weekly wage of 24s 9d (roughly, %’). 
The men’s union determined to resist 
this reduction, and for two weeks (‘ie 
farm laborers have been on strike. \ 
long struggle is anticipated, as tiie 
farmers claim they cannot afford to pay 
the higher wage, while the men, althou,h 
realizing the farmers’ position, argc 
that they cannot live and keep their 
families on less than they have been 
receiving. 

The strike places the farmers in 2 
difficult position, as at this season th:y 
are usually busy plowing and sowing, })'t 
volunteers from all over England, su‘! 
as farmers’ sons, farm pupils .and 1 
tired farmers, have come to their he'!, 
and they are able to proceed with their 
work to a fair extent. There has been 
some lawlessness among the _ strikers, 
and those men who continued loyal ‘0 
their employers have been forced to join 
the ranks, but on the King’s farm «t 
Sandringham and on some other farms 
they have stood firm. It was feared that 
the strike might spread to other coun- 
ties but, so far, this has not happene(. 

C, F. G. Ratkes. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


The advisory committee of the National 
Bakery School, London, determined some 
time ago that an assistant teacher should 
be appointed and trained, as in a few 
years the principal teacher would retire 
on the age limit. Although the position 
was well advertised in all the trade jour- 
nals, the majority of replies received were 
from women, but ultimately some 14 ap- 
plications from men came in. The com- 
mittee, after sifting out, interviewed 
seven candidates, and resolved that none 
of them were qualified to fill the position. 

The failure to find an ordinary as- 
sistant teacher for a bakery school may 
be due to the nonpopularity of the work, 
the good conditions in ordinary situa- 
tions, the poor qualifications of the can- 
didates, the high standards of the selec- 
tors, or to some other reason not apparent 
on the surface. 


BORIC ACID SCARE 


The trade in liquid eggs began in the 
United Kingdom during the war, the 
source being principally China. It has 
continued, evidently, because our own 
hens and those of our continental neigh- 
bors cannot meet the demand for eggs 
with the shells on, although we get sup- 
plies from France, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway, etc. Liquid eggs, of 
course, require some preservative to in- 
sure their keeping long enough for the 
baker to use. 

By agreement with the central authori- 
ties the dealers limited the preservative 
to 1 per cent, but some of our local medi- 
cal officers acknowledge little or no au- 
thority to the government departments, 
and in cases have instituted successful 
prosecutions in local courts. 

The success of these efforts of medical 
officers has evidently had its effect at 
Whitehall, and the department has now 
issued an official circular, practically pro- 
hibiting the use of liquid eggs in sponge 


cakes, because these are used principally 
for infant feeding. It is pointed out, 
also, that even mature stomachs may have 


trouble with food doped, as so much of it 
is now, with chemical preservatives and 
astringents, 

Meat is not free from them, tin goods 
have a share, and even bread, with what 
the miller incorporates in the flour; also 
the additions made by some bakers may 
be suspected. Our government depart- 
ments are really not very courageous in 
dealing with these preservatives and im- 
provers, 

Before the war a consistent control 
over food manufacture was maintained, 
but during the war period the government 
was such an instigator of adulteration on 
all hands that the departments seem to 
have lost their ideals, and have not yet 
recovered them. 


A STUDENT PRIZE WINNER 


At the National Bakery School, Lon- 
don, Hedley Harding, 19 years of age, is 
making a great reputation in both the 
bread and confectionery sides of the busi- 
ness as a prize winner in all sorts of 
trade competitions. 

Last September, at the Agricultural 
Hall, London, he won a silver cup offered 
by the National Association of Master 
Bakers for the best exhibit from a mem- 
ber of any students’ society in Great 
Britain, 

At a recent bread competition, or- 
ganized by the National Bakery School 
students’ society, his bread exhibits were 
awarded first, second and third prizes. 
Later there was a competition for a piece 
of ornamental confectionery of highest 
artistic merit. He again obtained the 
award, which in this case was an 80 
eulnea (£84) silver cup, presented to the 
society by a firm of allied traders. The 
piece he showed was an oblong cake, very 
carefully and correctly piped in chocolate 
on a white ground. The top depicted a 
snow scene. 

The interest attaching to this young 
rer Success lies in the fact that his 
4 er, Ernest ‘Harding, of Birmingham, 
i zoees ago was probably the most 
2 aoe ul competitdt at bread exhibitions 
ritain. He is ‘noW proprietor of the 
argest bakery in Birmingham. ’ This is 


one of the cases of inherited ability, and 
success seems to be obtained by father 
and son alike by the same methods, ex- 
treme care and plodding persistence. 


A TALE FROM ATHENS 


The newspapers here are giving much 
prominence to an experiment about to be 
undertaken in Athens to confirm, if pos- 
sible, the theories about vitamins, and 
particularly the high vitamin content of 
yeast. The theory of vitamins was in- 
vented first by Professor Hopkins, of 
Cambridge University, and has been .de- 














Hedley Harding, British Bakery Prize 
Winner 


veloped to seed, some people think, at our 
Lister institute. 

Experiments to prove the existence of 
these “accessory food factors,” as they 
are called, have for the most part been 
conducted on rats and guinea pigs, and 
on the strength of such experiments all 
sorts of elaborate and not very convinc- 
ing theories have been founded, tending 
much to the comfort of the food faddists 
who are always with us. 

Yeast, which has been in the past 
rather disparaged as a food, blamed for 
causing fevers and malignant growths 
like cancer, has now been set on a pin- 
nacle as par excellence the real life saver 
—the food with the maximum of vitamins. 
No one seems yet to have suggested that 
the quality is in any particular kind of 
least, bakers’ yeast for instance, but only 
that it is in yeast. Thus, as long as de- 
scriptions are kept well out of the propa- 
ganda, the brewers will have a chance of 
making money out of their yeast, which 
in many cases is a waste product. 

There are already several pastes sold, 
I think, as substitutes for meat paste, 
made almost entirely of yeast, but their 
source has hitherto been carefully with- 
held from the purchasing public. The 
labels will probably be altered now. 

Experiments in Athens are to be un- 
dertaken, it seems, at some relief orphan- 
ages by a body with headquarters in the 
United States. A thousand subnormal 
children, who have been underfed, are to 
be regularly given supplementary feed- 
ing with vitamins, the other name of 
which in this case is yeast. The children 
in squads, and for a period of one month, 
are to be given a teaspoonful daily of 
“vitamin extract,” and the experimental- 
ists will see what happens. 

Some people are so impressed with what 
they read in the papers that I hear of 
some already experimenting on them- 
selves with small doses of yeast daily. I 
have just heatd, too, of a baker, who 
lived to over 70, who for a number of 
years, long before yeast had any vitamin 
reputation, was in the habit of drinkin 
a mixture of water and yeast daily, an 
was convinced that it kept him healthy. 

In the old barm days, I have known 
bakers to persistently drink barm, which 
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is yeast and liquor, not all water, but 
they were careful to take the thinner 
stuff from the top after the yeast had 
settled nicely at the bottom of the tub. 
These old bakers knew nothing: about 
vitamins, but somehow thought the barm 
did them good. 


FOOD FADDISTS 


I hear of an experiment to be made 
here, also, on children, by a board of 
management of one of our poor law in- 
stitutions. At this place, where a large 
number of children between the age of 
6 and 15 are maintained, the bread— 
baked at its own bakery—has hitherto 
been white bread, made from a straight 
run grade of flour. One of the board, 
evidently obsessed with the idea that the 
“goodness” is taken out of the flour when 
the dark and branny part is removed, 
has convinced his fellow-members that the 
children will be better fed on brown 
bread, as containing, as some say, the 
necessary “salts” for proper human sus- 
tenance, or, as others will have it, the 
necessary vitamins. 

It has. therefore been determined to 
abolish white bread from the institution, 
so far as the children who cannot protest 
are concerned. Fortunately, some one 
has advised the board that it would be 
dangerous to feed young children of six 
on whole meal containing coarse bran, so 
something just a little less coarse, but 
still brown, as if there is virtue in a 
dark color, is to be obtained. 

The theory of the out and out food 
reformer is that the virtue is only in the 
whole wheat, “just as God made it”; in 
fact, that the best of it is in the bran 
coat. But this board in question evident- 
ly is satisfied that if, somehow, a dark 
color can be retained, the “goodness” 
ought to be there. It wants, it says, to 
retain the special food value of brown 
bread without containing irritating ele- 
ments. 

On the top of this resolve the managers 
confess that they have no knowledge of 
what sort of flour they should stipulate 
for in the contracts, but they are beating 
about to discover what is, anyway, the 
“calorific value” of brown flour that will 
suit their purpose, without the irritating 
elements. It would be interesting to know 
if the board has induced its own mem- 
bers to a self-denying ordinance not to 
eat any white bread, or if it has courage 
enough to try and impose such a regula- 
tion on its officers. 


STUDENTS’ SOCIETY MOVEMENT 


There has grown up here in connection 
with bakery schools and classes a move- 
ment to keep up the student spirit, and 
cement the personal friendships started 
in the class days. This movement began 
in London, but now there are quite vigor- 
ous societies in every town where classes 
have been held in England and in Scot- 
land. 

The general procedure is for the society 
to meet periodically and discuss some 
topic of a technical nature among the 
members, or, more frequently, for some 
one with a trade reputation in a particu- 
lar line to be invited to read a paper on 
his special subject, or demonstrate his 
skill on some piece of artistic confection- 
ery. On completion the members of the 
society ask questions or discuss the points 
raised. Some very excellent work is being 
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done in this direction, stimulating inquiry, 
and bringing out the latent capacities of 
many young men who would be likely 
otherwise to forget the work they had 
done in the classes. 

In addition to this educational work, 
series of interesting social functions are 
organized for the winter months, and gen- 
erally at least one excursion to some place 
of interest in summer. Fast friendships 
are thus made among the members. The 
London society publishes a monthly jour- 
nal, containing society news from all 
parts, and technical -papers. Bakers, 
young as well as old, are by no means 
downhearted. 


LULL-IN TRADE LEGISLATION 


There is nothing particular doing at 
the moment in the matter of legislation 
for the trade. The Workmen’s Union has 
started a propaganda to educate the pub- 
lic as to the hardships of night work, 
at the same time pressing members of 
Parliament, principally on the labor side, 
to force the issue. However, the subject 
is so prickly, on account of many other 
industries depending on night work, that 
the government will offer no facilities for 
introducing a bill for its abolition in 
bakeries. 

No bill has yet appeared to replace that 
withdrawn last year, to regulate the 
weights at which bakers may make their 
loaves. The regulations made during the 
war, however, are still in force, which 
practically confine the baker to 1-lb and 
2-lb loaves. This rule, renewed last year, 
remains in force until November, al- 
though the bread acts are still intact as 
the real law. As these regulations are 
the embodiment of schemes of the weights 
and measures inspectors, it is certain that 
a new bill will be introduced before No- 
vember. 

Last year, evidently on account of 
pressure by the inspectors in Scotland, 
that country was brought into the meas- 
ure, but fear of the Scots made the gov- 
ernment withdraw its bill. The trade 
associations are doing nothing in the mat- 
ter, but keeping their powder dry and 
waiting and watching. 


A NEW SPIRIT 


There has always been a good deal of 
jealousy between the large and the small 
bakers in London, but there seems to be 
growing up between them a spirit of 
reasonableness that may be good for the 
trade. The big men do not mix with the 
small, as they do in Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, etc. The two classes have 
distinct associations. It is probably be- 
cause of this that the intercommunica- 
tions are becoming more frequent and 
more amiable, working as distinct but not 
opposite camps. 

The Incorporated Society, which is part 
of the long name of the large bakers’ 
association, has a small but influential 
membership. It has attracted to its fold 
some bakers who may be considered as ° 
on the border line between the large and 
the small, and these seem to be creating 
in the Incorporated Society a greater 
sympathy for the Protection Society, 
which is the body favored by the “family” 
bakers. 

The latter recently had its annual re- 
union, celebrated by a banquet, at which, 
I think for the first time, there was an 
official representative of the Incorporated 
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Society, as well as of the Worshipful 
Company of Bakers, and of the National 
Association. Neville Jennings represent- 
ed the Incorporated Society. This gen- 
tleman is, or should be, the natural leader 
in the London trade, but for some reason 
he has never mixed much in its public 
affairs. The firm of Neville’s is quite an 
institution in London. It has an old busi- 
ness, makes a loaf of a distinctive kind, 
and is probably much less affected by 
competition in price than any other firm. 
It can afford to be very independent. 

The trade will be pleased to welcome 
the representative of Neville’s in its pub- 
lic business. The Worshipful Company 
of Bakers is also coming out more at 
trade functions. The Protection Society, 
in spite of its low funds, has had a very 
active year, the result of the spirit and 
push of this year’s president, Mr. Curry. 
He is the proprietor of a family busi- 
ness and is possessed of quite excep- 
tional energy, and uses it. 


OUR LOYALTY 


While orators persist in telling us that 
we are a democratic people, we seem to 
have the greatest difficulty in restraining 
our weakness for royal recognition, even 
at two removes or more. A few days ago 
our King and Queen, who on their part 
really seem pleased to get out of court 
formalities and mix up in the affairs of 
the people, visited the chocolate factories 
and the packing warehouses of the cater- 
ing firm, J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., and on 
the following day the newspapers were 
full of descriptions and pictures of the 
event. 

When the King’s daughter was married 
about a year ago, bakery firms and the 
National Association of Bakers rushed 
over each other in their desire to offer 
large and rich wedding cakes to the bride. 
It was rather a sore point afterwards to 
discover that the young lady’s parents 
very properly provided a wedding cake in 
the ordinary way, and gave the gift cakes 
away to all sorts of people. 

Now, in due course, a baby has been 
born to Princess Mary, and according to 
custom has to be christened, an event 
which it seems could not be properly per- 
formed without a christening cake. There 
is not so much enthusiasm in the trade 
to present cakes on this occasion, but the 
Leeds Bakery School, situated in the 
county where the princess resides, made 
an offer, which was accepted, of a chris- 
tening cake. Pictures of the cake and 
all details have been published. 

The second son of the King, who is 
shortly to be married, seems so far not 
to be doing so well in the wedding cake 
line, as it does not appear that any asso- 
ciation, school or firm has yet offered to 
supply one. Enthusiasm in this direction 
seems to have cooled somewhat in the 
baking trade. 


THE IRISH TRADE 


There is nothing settled or tranquil 
about Ireland, and the bakers there have 
their due share of the general trouble, 
but somehow keep smiling. A long drawn 
out millers’ strike affected the baking 
trade considerably, although there was 
never any real shortage, sufficient sup- 
plies coming from England and Scotland, 
and direct from America. 

The millers have started work again, 
and bakers are now adjured to use Irish 
flour only. The bakers, however, through 
all the troubles, have shown courage and 
independence, and will continue to use 
what suits them. There is practically no 
wheat grown in Ireland, so Irish flour 
means only Irish milled. 

Ireland is the only country in Britain 
in which there are large miller bakers. 
The combination once existed in both 
England and Scotland, but has been dis- 
continued except in the co-operative 
movement. Even in that case the busi- 
nesses of milling and baking may be re- 
garded as independent, because the co- 
operative bakers are not compelled to buy 
all or any of their flour from the co- 
operative mills. In Ireland, however, the 
connection is much closer, In the north, 
and to a great extent in the south also, 
large bakers have their own mills and 
use their own flour exclusively, besides 
selling to other baker customers. It is 
those dual concerns that were most af- 
fected by the mill strike. 

A new trouble is arising regarding 
shipping rates. The announcement is 
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MARITIME BILLS OF LADING 


Revised Hague Rules Agreed Upon at Brussels Conference in 1922 to Be 
Subject of Treaty Negotiation Between United States 
and Other Nations Involved 


made from Liverpool that goods for Ire- 
land will be charged the over-sea rate in- 
stead of a lower coastal rate hitherto in 
force. Then there are complications with 
regard to customs duties on the borders 
of Ulster and the new Free State. Cus- 
toms officials have been appointed to ex- 
amine goods passing the frontiers, and 
traders are concerned at the added trou- 
ble and expense all this will entail. 
Belfast and Londonderry bakers will 
be specially affected, because they export 
large quantities of bread, cakes, biscuits, 
etc., into adjoining Free State territory. 
The first bother has arisen over sugar, and 
all goods containing sugar. All this per- 


formance is so new and, as business peo- 
ple think, so unnecessary, that it is irk- 
The hope is that, when matters 


some. 
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The establishment of a single code of 
law governing the carriage of goods by 
sea has been a vexed question for many 
years. Nearly all of the countries that 
engage in foreign commerce have sep- 
arate statutes or provisions under com- 
mercial or naval codes relating to sea 
carriage, but in no two countries are 
these laws identical. 

Within recent years there has been a 
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become settled, an amicable arrangement 
will be arrived at which will obviate the 
necessity for customs inspections. 


PRICE OF BREAD 


The official price of bread in London 
is still 18c, but it is being sold at 14c 
over the counter. One firm in South 
Wales, that created a good deal of trou- 
ble some months ago, has now reduced its 
price to 12c. In the provinces 16c and 17c 
are the general prices, but complaints of 
cutting are being made in all sections. 

JouHn KirkKianp. 





CITIES CONTEST GRAIN MARKET 

Winnipeg’s claim of being Canada’s 
premier grain market is to be hotly con- 
tested by Fort William and Port Arthur, 
according to the findings of the Fort 
William Sample Market and Produce 
Exchange’s investigation into the subject 
of a new grain marketing plan for the 


slow but persistent effort toward the 
unification of maritime statutes. It has 
seemed more and more expedient to those 
ee in international commerce to 
codify the dissimilar laws and practices 
of the world’s maritime countries relat- 
ing to bills of lading, and the Great 
War’s extraordinary hazards served to 
emphasize the necessity of such an agree- 
ment. 

The situation was such as to inspire 
an international conference on maritime 
law, which was brought together at 
Brussels last October. This body set 
about removing the anomalies existing at 
present in international trade regula- 
tions. It worked out to the satisfaction 
of those participating in its deliberations 
a set of regulations designed to stand- 
ardize and simplify bills of lading and 
put on an international basis the condi- 
tions common to ocean shipping. 

The recommendations aqneet upon at 
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Canadian Head of the Lakes. This or- 
ganization is at present making every 
effort to bring the grain market to Fort 
William, and an important factor is the 
proposal of the province of Manitoba to 
place a tax of two cents on every $100 
handled in the option trading market of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

It is understood also that other gov- 
erning bodies which have jurisdiction 
over trading centers are proposing spe- 
cial taxes on grain exchange trades, all 
of which will make it possible to do 
business cheaper at Fort William than 
elsewhere. 

The farmer’s only hope to avoid such 
taxes will be to sell his wheat in a mar- 
ket where no such tax is in force, and 
the organization hopes that.such a mar- 
ket may be in Fort William. The new 
marketing plan of the exchange has been 
given the official approval of the Board 
of Trade and the city council of Fort 
William. 


the conference are now under considera- 
tion by the Department of State at 
Washington. An official report by the 
American representatives, who were 
Judge Charles M. Hough, of the United 
States Court of Appeals in New York, 


and Norman V. Beecher, admiralty coun- 
sel for the United States Shipping 
Board, states that a protocol was drawn 


up at the conference containing the bases 
for drafts of three international con- 
ventions. These relate to the limitation 
of the liability of ship owners, mortgages 
and liens, and rules for the carriage of 


s. 

In the last session of Congress a bill 
proposing to legalize the convention for 
unification of rules relating to bills of 
lading was introduced by Representa- 
tive Edmonds, of Pennsylvania. A thor- 
ough hearing was given to this measure 
on Feb. 12 and 13, at which time it was 
announced that no action could be taken 
by the Sixty-seventh Congress, owing to 


the legislative muddle that preceded ad- 
journment. The hearing, it was said 
was held for the benefit of the next Con- 
press, before which there would be a new 

ill for the same purpose. 

ener ys | however, it has been an- 
nounced that the convention is to be rec- 
ommended and indorsed by the Depart- 
ment of State as a treaty. In that case, 
and should the Senate confirm the treaty, 
further action by Congress would be un- 
necessary. 

The recent history of maritime regula- 
tions and agreements, leading up to the 
Brussels conference, is well told in a 
pamphlet issued by the shipping firm of 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., and froin it 
the following quotation is made: 


“The insertion of clauses in bills of 
lading reducing the responsibilities of 
ship owners was not, as is suggested by 


some recent writers, an innovation intro- 


duced during the Great War. Most of 
the present day clauses were in force at 
least as far back as 1880, and many such 
clauses may be found in bills of lading 


before that period. 

“The abnormal conditions during the 
Great War accentuated the agitation 
against. ship owners’ freedom from lia- 
bility for losses by virtue of exonerating 
clauses in modern forms of bills of 
lading. The unprecedented congestion at 
all ports and the shortage of skilled 
labor were the principal factors in bring- 
ing about heavy cargo losses, which, how- 
ever, contrary to common belief, were 
largely borne by ship owners themselves, 
tama in those trades which were 
governed by the various carriage of 
goods acts. 

“The unavoidable and not in all cases 
undesirable extension of the business of 
ship owning into the hands of govern- 
ments and companies lacking in experi- 
ence was another factor in the general 
state of confusion brought about by the 
war. In some cases, at any rate, these 
companies were without even a desire to 
build up the reputation which is an es- 
sential to the established ship owner. 

“A further contributing cause was the 
coming into existence of many large and 
small tradin concerns, all more or less 
inexperienced. 

“In addition to these causes, the ab- 
sence of an international practice on 
bills of lading was particularly unfor- 
tunate. 

“The Dominions Royal Commission, in 
its report presented to both houses of 
Parliament in March, 1917, unanimously 
recommended legislation on the lines of 
the Canadian water carriage of goods 
act, 1910. On July 26, 1918, the Imperial 
War Conference, 1918, passed resolutions 
which recommended the appointment of 
an imperial investigation board to in- 
quire into and report on all matters con- 
nected with ocean freights and facilities, 
etc. On June 15, 1920, the then prime 
minister, Mr. Lloyd-George, appointed a 
committee, under the title of the im- 
perial shipping committee, with power to 
inquire into complaints from persons 
and bodies interested with regard to 
ocean freights, facilities and conditions, 
etc. 

“The evidence given before this com- 
mission and its findings will be found 
in an official government publication un- 
der the title of ‘Report of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee on the Limitation 
of Shipowners’ Liability by Clauses in 
Bills of Lading, and on Certain (ther 
Matters Relating to Bills of Lading, 
this report being dated Feb. 25, 1921. 
The committee in this report unanimous- 
ly recommended legislation on the lines 
of the Canadian carriage of goods act; 
1910, with certain specified reservations. 

“The maritime law committee of the 
International Law Association, realizing 
that legislation in the United Kingdom 
and the British dominions would not 
have a universal character, set to work 
to prepare an international code, follow- 
ing the precedent in connection with the 
rules covering general average known 4S 
the York Antwerp Rules, 1890, for which 
the same committee was responsible, an 
it submitted a draft code in July, 1921. 
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Meetings between interested parties, 
shippers, consignees, bankers, underwrit- 
ers and ship owners were held in London 
and elsewhere, to consider the situation, 
and eventually at a conference at The 
Hague in September, 1921, the Hague 
Rules, 1921, were agreed to and resolu- 
tions were added recommending their 
coming into effect on all shipments after 
Jan. 31, 1992. 

“The Hague Rules, 1921, defining the 
risks to be assumed by sea carriers un- 
der a bill of <r have been volun- 
tarily adopted by ship owners in various 
sea trades, and particularly on the routes 
from the United Kingdom to Canadian 
and United States ports. 

“The opposition of certain bodies to 
the Hague Rules in the precise form 

eed at The Hague in 1921, and the 
insistence in certain quarters upon a 
compulsory rather than a voluntary code, 
led to further meetings between ship- 
owning and cargo interests, culminating 
in the diplomatic conference held .at 
Brussels in October, 1922, which was at- 
tended by representatives of 24 maritime 
states, when an agreement was reached 
and a protocol signed, which will be- 
come an international convention upon 
ratification by the governments repre- 
sented by the signatories. The conven- 
tion is based on the Hague Rules, 1921, 
and is substantially similar to those 
rules. 

“It may be of interest to recall that it 
was after more than 20 years of effort 
that the York-Antwerp Rules relating to 

neral average were agreed to in 1890. 
ft is, therefore, no mean tribute to all 
those who were concerned in the framing, 
and the negotiations in connection wit 
their adoption, of the Hague Rules, 1921, 
and the bill of lading convention, 1922, 
to acknowledge that agreement was 
reached in the short space of less than 
two years after the date of the report of 
the imperial shipping committee.” 

In a recent letter to the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, F. H. Price, export 
agent, said concerning the proposed inter- 
national convention, that as now amended 
the Hague Rules offered “a degree of pro- 
tection to the exporter never heretofore 
conferred by any law or bill of lading. 
In fact, it has been impossible to acquire 
by law the protection now conferred by 
the Hague Rules. As I have before ad- 
vised members of the Federation, the 
Hague Rules are in fact a codification of 
the Harter act. The adoption of the 
Hague Rules by foreign nations there- 
fore means that the Harter act is adopt- 
ed by foreign nations as their code of 
law governing the carriage of goods by 
sea... . . As the millers of the United 
States were responsible for the enact- 
ment of the Harter act it is fitting that 
they should lead in its adoption as the 
international rule of maritime nations.” 

The Harter act, referred to by Mr. 
Price, was adopted by the United 
States government in 1893. Until that 
time the federal courts of this country 
had held that it was against public pol- 
icy for ship owners to exempt them- 
selves from liability for their own or 
their servants’ negligence. The act gave 
the ship owner the right to limit his re- 
sponsibility for seaworthiness, by ex- 
press provision, to the exercise of “due 
diligence.” It is pointed out by ship- 
ping companies, therefore, that this 
measure was not introduced solely for 
the protection of cargo interests but, so 
far as ship owners were concerned, was 
an enabling rather than a restrictive 
statute. 

As indicated by Mr. Price, the terms 
of the Harter act are substantially those 
that now appear in the amended Hague 
Rules agreed upon at the Brussels con- 
ference. These are designed to govern 
the relations of the carrier of goods by 
Sea, including the holder of the bill of 
ading. The rules would govern the re- 
Sponsibilities and liabilities and the 
rights and immunities of the carrier from 
the time when the goods are loaded on 
the ship to the time they are discharged 
from it. 

The carrier would be bound before and 
at the beginning of each voyage to ex- 
ercise due diligence to make the ship sea- 
Worthy, properly man, equip and supply 
the ship, and make the holds, refrigerat- 
ing chambers and other parts of the ship 
in which are carried, fit and safe 
for their reception, carriage and pres- 
ervation. The bill of lading given by the 
carrier would be prima facie evidence of 
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the receipt of the goods as therein de- 
scribed. 

The removal of the goods into the cus- 
tody of the person entitled to delivery 
thereof at the port of discharge would 
be prima facie evidence of delivery by 
the carrier of the s as described in 
the bill of lading, unless notice of loss or 
damage which is apparent be given in 
writing at the time of removal, or notice 
of loss or damage not apparent be given 
within three days thereafter. 

All suits for loss of or damage to goods 
must be brought within one year. Any 
clause, covenant, or agreement in a con- 
tract of carriage relieving the carrier or 
ship from the liabilities provided in the 
proposed rules would be null and void. 

The carrier would not be liable for loss 
or damage resulting from unseaworthi- 
ness unless the unseaworthiness was 
caused by want of due diligence on his 
part, but the burden of proving the ex- 
ercise of due diligence would be on the 
carrier claiming exemption from liability. 
Neither would the carrier be liable for 
joss or damage arising or resulting from 
act, neglect or default of the master, 
mariner, pilot or the servants of the car- 
rier in the navigation or in the manage- 
ment of the ship. 

By the proposed rules a maximum lia- 
bility for loss or damage in an amount 
not exceeding £100 sterling per ng 
or unit would be established unless the 
nature and value of goods of a greater 
valuation are declared by the shipper be- 
fore shipment and involved in the bill 
of lading. 

Deviation in saving or attempting to 
save life or property at sea or any rea- 
sonable deviation would not be deemed 
to be an infringement or breach of the 
proposed convention or of the contract of 
carriage. The provisions of the conven- 
tion are not applicable to charter parties, 
but if bills of lading are issued in the 
case of a ship under a charter party they 
must comply with the terms of this con- 
vention. 

Carriers and shippers would be left 
free to enter into special contracts gov- 
erning the responsibilities and liabilities 
of the carrier or ship in connection with 
the custody, care and handling of goods 
prior to loading and subsequent to dis- 
rr subject to any restriction im- 
posed by existing national laws regulat- 
ing the liability of carriers. 

They also would be free to enter into 
special contracts with regard to the re- 
sponsibilities, liabilities, rights and im- 
munities of the carrier with respect to 
any particular goods or as to his obliga- 
tions as to seaworthiness, so far as such 
stipulation is not contrary to public 
policy, or the care or diligence of his 
servants or agents. 

It was stated in a recent dispatch 
from Washington that the American rep- 
resentatives to the Brussels conference 
regarded the proposed rules for the car- 
riage of goods by sea as a beneficial 
advance on anything heretofore known in 
respect of bills of lading, the responsi- 
bilities of carriers being materially in- 
creased, as desired by the shippers, cargo 
owners and underwriters. 





WHEAT FROM VANCOUVER 

The following communication from A. 
W. Alcock, chemist of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is of material 
interest as supplying information sup- 
plementary to that contained in an illus- 
trated article which appeared in a recent 
issue. 

“In the article by E. L. Chicanot, ‘The 
Growing Port of Vancouver,’ contained 
in your issue of April 4, the following 
statement occurs: 

“It was in the season of 1919-20 that, 
much as an experiment, a shipload of 
western wheat was sent from Vancouver 
to England by way of the Panama Canal.’ 

“As a matter of fact, a trial shipment 
consisting of 100,000 bus of Alberta wheat 
was shipped by this route two years 
earlier—in the fall of 1917. The writer 
of this letter, who was then in the service 
of the Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce, had supervision of the 
loading of the wheat and accompanied 
A report on 
the experiment was published in bulletin 
form by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce early in 1918.” 





Recent reports indicate a satisfactory 
condition of most of Europe’s winter- 
sown grain. 
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What has become of the old British 
convict ship, Success? A few years ago I 
caught a fleeting glimpse of her as the 
train rushed through a small town situat- 
ed on a tributary of the Mississippi; ap- 
parently the boat had been seeing Amer- 
ica with the aid of a tug and part of 
interior America, at least, had witnessed 
the unique spectacle of a real barkentine 
where hitherto a barkentine had never 
yet embarked. In 1912 I was fortunate 
enough to be included in a group of re- 
porters who boarded the “Perror Ship” 
at Boston after she had completed one of 
the most remarkable voyages of the past 
quarter century. The Success, brought 
to America for exhibition, was picked 
up in Boston Harbor by a special tug 
sent out for that purpose on July 18. 
One marveled that the hulk, built in 1790 
by coolie labor in India, had been able 
to cross the Atlantic at all. 

The Success had sailed from Glasson 
Dock, Lancaster, April 15, under com- 
mand of Captain John Scott, he, the 
mates and the wireless men being the 
only English-speaking people on board. 
The crew, which consisted of foreigners, 
were mostly coal operators thrown out 
of work by the great strike. From the 
beginning the voyage was marked by 
disaster, the first accident being on the 
third day out, when the weak foremast 
toppled overboard during a northeast 
gale. The wireless was then brought in- 
to action, tugs found the crippled ship 
and she was towed to Passage West for 
repairs. She sailed again on May 10, 
touching at Queenstown next day, and 
during the interim several of the crew 
deserted and were replaced by new men. 

Then the real voyage began. The 
sailors were ordered to bunk below decks 
in the dismal cells once used to imprison 
some of the most desperate English 
criminals. The cells were dark and 
damp, and conjured up scenes of torture 
to the superstitious sailors, who claimed 
to see strange sights and hear stranger 
noises. Added to the effect of the cells, 
great quantities of iron cables, strange 
torture instruments and. other things 
which clanked unpleasantly in rough 
seas were stored in neighboring com- 
partments. When the crew shipped they 
had not known the history of the vessel, 
nor had they thought they would be 
months at sea. Imagine, then, their dis- 
may when one of their number broke in- 
to a cell where the “Iron Maiden,” a 
dread, spiked instrument of torture, was 
kept. Another found and surmised the 
proper use of the whipping triangle and 
a pile of leg irons and handcuffs. What 
at first had been a vague rumor that the 
ship was haunted grew to a real terror. 
The craft was cursed. Three times Cap- 
tain Scott put down mutinies, and at 
length the sailors were ordered to grind 
off the points of their knives. 


Provisioned for but ninety-five days, © 


the food began to dwindle weeks before 
the Success reached Boston. At first the 
men were put on half rations, but when 
relief came a half-barrel of hardtack, 
half a ham, and a few buckets of water 
comprised their stores. No doubt the 
Success would have reached Boston with- 
out aid had she not been enveloped in a 
heavy fog just off the lightship. A wire- 
less was sent out to Boston for help, but 
it was not until a day later that the 

rovisioned tug found the Success, her 
bow pointed seaward and the crew wel- 
coming the relief-boat with weak cheers. 
Captain Scott, over sixty-five years old, 
had accomplished what he had always 
wanted to do before he should retire: to 
command the oldest ship afloat on a voy- 
age across the Atlantic. E 

The convict ship Success was the bear- 
er of many records and historic interests. 
She was probably the only ship afloat 
wholly built of teak, and as she was 
equipped with Marconi wireless, an in- 
teresting contrast was furnished between 
the eighteenth and twentieth centuries. 
In herself she was the only survivor of 
the prison fleet, and is a terrible remind- 
er of the English penal system. As a 
museum of the horrors of the times 


when men were transported for stealing 
a two-penny pork pie or a yard of calico, 
and were hanged for crimes hardly more 
serious, the Success was unique. 

After a tour in Australia and New 
Zealand as an exhibition ship, the Suc- 
cess sailed for England in 1890. She 
circumnavigated Great Britain and Ire- 
land twice, and was shown five times in 
London. 

The history of Australia is, in part at 
least, reflected in the earlier history of 
the Success. In January, 1788, the first 
convict fleet reached Botany Bay, and 
for the next fifty years Australia was 
a huge English prison. The assignment 
system, by which the government loaned 
convicts free to any one who would un- 
dertake the charge of them, was respon- 
sible for all sorts of outrages, and capi- 
talists found themselves burdened with 
gangs of criminal and almost wholly un- 
ey oye workmen. Whenever a con- 
vict thus farmed out committed any se- 
rious offense he was at once returned to 
the government, and sent to the chain 
gang, the prison ship, or the still more 
horrible penal settlement. In 1840 the 
stream of convicts was diverted to Van 
Dieman’s Land; but it was nearly twenty 
years later before the reform of the Aus- 
tralian penal system was completed. 

The early history of the Success be- 
gan at Maulmain, Burma, where she was 
built, as already stated, in 1790. Origi- 
nally she was an armed merchantman, 
and was owned by the East India Com- 
pany. The Success landed the first Eng- 
lish emigrants at the place where Perth, 
Australia, now stands, and was purchased 
later by the Victorian government and 
reconstructed into a prison ship. Strong, 
gloomy cells were built on the lower and 
*tween decks. The prisoners of the bet- 
ter class were confined in the ’tween deck 
cells, while the lower deck was used only 
for the worst type of convicts. These 
lower deck cells were little more than 
horrible black holes, about two and a 
half feet wide, the only air admitted be- 
ing through slight perforations bored 
through an iron plate. The prisoners here 
were so handcuffed that they could neith- 
er lie down nor stand up. When the 
wardens wished to give them a change 
these prisoners were taken on deck, 
flogged until their flesh became raw and 
then doused with salt water, 

It is recorded that during the time the 
Success served as a prison not one man 
escaped, so perfect was the discipline 
and so rigorous the confinement of the 
convicts. In 1857 the inhuman treatment 
of prisoners created such a fierce outcry ~ 
in Australia that the hulk system was 
abandoned. For some years later—from 
1860 to 1868—the Success was used as a 
woman’s prison; then she became a re- 
formatory ship and was afterwards used 
for an ammunition storeship. Later all 
the prison hulks were ordered to be sold, 
on condition that they were to be broken 
up “and their associations lost to the rec- 
ollection of the residents of Melbourne.” 
By a clerical error, however, that condi- 
tion did not appear upon the terms of the 
sale of the Success. Hence she became 
the only Australian convict ship afloat,— 
a reminder of those old atrocities which 
the people of Melbourne would so gladly 
see forgotten. R. E. 














There is a story of a hair-pulling 
match that took place in the dressing 
room of a theatre given over to musical 
comedy. The producer rushed down and 
separated the two participants. 

“What is the matter?” he asked the 
victor. 

“I'll teach that baby to Broad A me,” 
she replied.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

* * 


“Gray is an ungrateful cuss.” 

“What's he done now?” 

“He won $100 for a slogan to boost 
his home town, and used the money toé 
move away.” —New York Sun. 

* * 

He was running a small hardware store 
in a newly developed district, and the 
wholesale dealers found him backward in 
payment of his accounts. They sent him 
letter after letter, all of them polite, but 
each more threatening than the last. 
Finally they sent their representative 
down to give him a sporting chance. 

“Now,” said the caller, “we must have 
a settlement. Why haven’t you sent us 
anything? Are things going badly?” 

“No, everything’s going fine. You 
needn’t worry. My bankers will guaran- 
tee me all right.” 

“Then why haven’t you paid up?” 

“Well, you see, those threatening let- 
ters of yours were so well gotten up that 
I’ve been copying them and sending them 
out to some customers of mine who won't 
pay up, and I’ve collected nearly all out- 
standing debts. I was only holding back 
because I felt sure there must be a final 
letter, and I wanted to get the series 
complete.”—Hardware Man’s Idea Book. 

” * 

A New York friend of mine returned 
from his golfing the other day. “Have 
a good game?” he was asked. “Rotten!” 
he replied. “What was the trouble?” 
“Oh, it was all my caddy’s fault. He 
had the hiccoughs. Every time he hic- 
coughed, I’d miss my stroke; and every 
time he didn’t hiccough, I’d miss it just 
because I was waiting for the hiccough 
to come!” —Christian Work. 

x . 

Father: “Look here, my dear, I don’t 
mind you sitting up late with that young 
man of yours, but I do object to him 
taking my morning papers when he 
goes.” —Lace Yarns. 

* * 

The following story was floating round 
the Devonshire Club the other day: 

A hotel manager coming along the cor- 
ridor saw the “boots” kneeling on the 
floor and cleaning a pair of boots out- 
side a bedroom door. 

“Haven't I told you that you are not 
to clean the boots in the corridor, but to 
take them downstairs?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then why are you doing it?” 

“Because the man in this room is a 
Scotchman, sir, and he’s hanging on to 
the laces.” —Cassell’s Weekly (London). 

* * 


Irascible Diner: “Understand, now, 
when I am dining I don’t wish to be 
disturbed by any one—not even if it’s 
the pope.” 

Waitress: “All right. And you want 
me to tell that to the pope, if he should 
happen to drop in?” 

—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 
* * 


The motion picture actress who ad- 
mitted that she was married and then 
denied it an hour later may have been 
right both times. —Jndianapolis News. 


* * 
Making Conversation— Lady: “But 


don’t you think, Professor, that sin is 
better than it was?” —Life. 
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The rate-for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALES MANAGER WANTED BY TEXAS 
mill of 1,000 bbis capacity; must have’ 
Texas experience and be familiar with ex- 
port; excellent opportunity for man that 
can produce results; all replies confidential. 
Address 925, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Our 2,000-bbl spring wheat and 
1,000-bb] durum mill is com- 
pleted and in operation, grind- 
ing choice North Dakota wheat 
and manufacturing top quality 
flours. To complete our sales 
organization, we will need about 
six first-class salesmen in terri- 
tories west of Chicago, and about 
eight for territories in Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, eastern and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, New York 
state, West Virginia and the 
Southeast. Can offer men of 
proved ability attractive propo- 
sitions, 

If you think you measure up 
to our requirements, address 


Sales Manager, 


State Mill and Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 





INDIANA STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Owing to the death of Mr. J. 
R. Miller, the Indiana state ter- 
ritory is now open and we will 
be glad to receive applications 
for the position. 

We have a well established 
trade in that territory and this 
opening is an exceptionally good 
one. 

Only those having the best of 
selling records will be consid- 
ered, 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CoO., 
New Ulm, Minn. 





WELL ESTABLISHED MINNESOTA MILL 
enjoying enviable reputation on its quality 
flour wants wide-awake representatives in 
Michigan and Indiana; have very liberal 
proposition for real producers; give de- 
tailed information in first letter. Address 
1200, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





WANTED—BY LARGE AND OLD ESTAB- 
lished mill, manufacturing high grade hard 
winter wheat flour, and catering to whole- 
sale trade exclusively, a travelling sales- 
man for southeastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland territory; only those with knowl-. 
edge of conditions and buyers in that ter- 
ritory need apply; state age, salary ex- 
pected, last mill connections and buyers 
who could be used as reference if neces- 
sary. Address Box 956, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY 
capable of handling baking in flour labora- 
tory; give full particulars as to experience, 
etc. Address 1249, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


April 25, 1923 


AN EXPERIENCED CHEMIST, AVAIL. 
able on short notice; best qualification: 
eight years in charge; wishes to correspond 
with a good firm. Address 1213, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Old and exceptionally well estab- 
lished mill desires representative 
of known sales ability for Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama; man ex- 
Pperienced in this territory pre- 
ferred; excellent opportunity for 
salesman of qualified ability. Ad- 
dress 955, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


GRADUATE CHEMIST, AGE 30, EIGHT 
years’ experience, available on short notice 
would like to connect with mill of 1,009 
bbis or over. Address 923, care North. 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

AS CHEMIST—HAVE HAD 15 YEARS’ Ex- 
perience in flour testing and laboratory 
work; would like to connect with a milj 
of 2,000 bbis or larger. Address 1216, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT OR Hap 
miller’s position in spring or winter wheat 
mill; mill I now have charge of sold; mar- 
ried; good reference. Address 1238, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY MANAGER EXPERIENCED IN 
wheat, rye and corn; entirely familiar 
with all departments; will consider as- 

mt manager; highest references, any 
territory. Address 1223, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALESMAN WANTED—BY OLD ESTAB- 
lished firm of flour jobbers and mill rep- 
resentatives for Greater New York; appli- 
cant must be thoroughly acquainted in 
territory mentioned and able to influence 
large volume of business from wholesale 
and retail trade; give experience and ref- 
erences first letter. Reply ““M,” care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Southwestern mill of 1,500 bbis capacity, 
with highly developed western business and 
good distribution established among bakers 
in central and eastern trade, has opening 
for sales manager. Successful applicant must 
be young man with good experience and will- 
ing to prove his value while growing up in 
the organization. To such a man we offer 
an exceptional opportunity with reasonable 
salary to begin with and every chance for 
development. Only letters giving full par- 
ticulars will be acknowledged. All corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 926, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT FEED MILLER— 
Intelligent, careful, energetic young man, 
not over 30, to assist miller in plant mak- 
ing highest quality mixed poultry and 
dairy feeds in twin cities; ‘prefer man fa- 
miliar with pulverizers, attrition mills, 
rolls, draver feeders, etc; salary $125 per 
month to start; wonderful opportunity; if 
you are lazy and careless, don’t answer, 
otherwise state age and give references. 
Address 1234, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





CONNECTIONS WANTED 


We are overhauling our 600-bb! 
mill, are building a large ware- 
house and will soon be grinding 
choice Dakota wheat. Located 
in the heart of the South Dakota 
wheat growing section, with un- 
usually favorable transit ar- 
rangements, we will be in an un- 
equaled position to market our 
products anywhere in the East 
or West; shall be glad to hear 
from a few live-wire brokers in 
the principal markets. Aber- 
deen Mill Co., Aberdeen, 8S. D, 





SECOND MILLER WANTED 


1,500-bbl hard wheat mill has opening for 
first class second miller to begin work about 
June 1. Must have exceptional record and 
be fully qualified. Give full experience and 
references in first letter. Address 924, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





A RBLIABLE, LONG-ESTABLISHED, AG- 
gressive, Minnesota mill, desires to engage 
high grade salesman for Ohio; we want a 
man of proven sales ability, with a follow- 
ing in Ohio, to act as state representative, 
who can take a good proposition and with 
the support of the office, do a volume 
business; we are also interested in secur- 
ing a New York State representative; will 
make liberal salary and commission ar- 
rangement. Address 1236, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN WITH 18 
years’ experience; mill of 300 bbis or more 
‘in western states preferred. Address 236, 
S. Dak., Dillon, Mont. 





CHIEF CHPMIST, FIRST CLASS, FIVE 
years’ experience, college man, single, de- 
sires position with reliable firm; best of 
references. Address 1222, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MILL 
manager; understand all departme:(s of 
business, including sales; highest refer. 
ences; reasonable salary to start; prefer 
Southwest. Address 916, care Nort! west- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR THAT NEW SECRETARY OR O1'FICE 





girl call the Personal Service Deparment, 
Y.W.C.A; we list women and girls (over 
18) with good educational backgroun! and 


commercial experience; no fees for )\ace- 
ment. Main 7218, Minneapolis. 





TRAFFIC MAN, 10 YEARS’ FLOUR MILL 
and railroad office experience, competent in 
handling milling transit, rates, roiiting, 
claims, etc; some experience in other de- 





partments of office. Address 1220, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
GRADUATE CHEMIST; ALSO OF »)UN- 
woody; desires connection with mil!, |oca- 
tion immaterial, five years’ experienc: both 
with Northwest and Pacific Coast «ours; 


best of references. Address 1237, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AVAILABLE AFTER MAY 1, COMPETENT 
head miller-superintendent, with very good 
record as a miller; desire connection with 
mill of 1,000 bbis or larger; best of refer- 
ences; Southwest or West preferred. Ad- 
dress 921, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


AS BOOKKEEPER—YOUNG MAN _ 2% 
years old, single, seven years’ genera! office 
experience in flour and grain bus:ness; 
capable of making out income tax reports, 
trial balances and profit and loss state- 
ments. Address 1232, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


care 








A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT !'IGH- 
grade salesman with good following «mong 
bakers and car lot flour buyers in jorth- 
ern and central Illinois is open for pvsition 
with quality spring wheat mill for this 
territory. Address 1240, care Nort!:west- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY EXPERIENCED MANAGER OR SALES 
manager, having 16 years’ milling experi- 
ence, all branches office; no objection to 
size mill, from 200 bbis up; at present 
employed; good reasons for changing; am 
married man, 37 years old. Address 922, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


RELIABLE MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
and head miller desires position wit!) mill 
over 600 bbis capacity under laboratory 
contract where best results are exp cted; 
middle age; 20 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat; good references. A: iress 
= care Northwestern Miller, Min ieap- 
ts) 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH EX- 
ecutive and field experience in flour, feed, 
cereals and kindred lines wants po-ition 
with reliable concern, preferably in Can- 
ada, where trade of all eastern provinces 
is well known; would accept repre: nta- 
tion in Canada of any established live of 
package goods. Address A. , Cc, com 
Northwestern Miller, Lumsden Bui ‘ing, 
Toronto, Ont. 


MILLING EXECUTIVE, 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience large milling and grain bus: ess, 
open for position Aug. 1; might ar) inge 
earlier; United States Pacific Coast pre- 
ferred, but would entertain Candian 
proposition; experienced in selling, a‘ver- 
tising and other departments; capab!e of 
handling organization or reorganiz:tion 
work; all communications strictly «nfi- 
dential. Address 1229, care Northwes‘ern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





— 





FLOUR MAN, 35, WITH OVER 10 YE ‘RS’ 
experience in the export trade, thorou:hly 
familiar with present conditions abroad, 
well connected with foreign buyers, *Y5- 


tematic office man, excellent  Spanish- 
English sales correspondent, wants »0si- 
tion with large northwestern or s:'!th- 


western mill producing a good quality |\our, 
having shipping facilities and desirin: to 
enter the export field seriously; full de: «ils 


on request. Reply “Export,” care No'th- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


— 





— 





CHEAP, WILL SELL OR TRADE 150-)BL 
mill at Kensington, Minn. Alexandria 
State Bank, Alexandria, Minn. 
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